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LONDON TOWER. 





TANDING upon the old historic London 

Bridge and looking north, before you lies 

a scene, richer in its varied associations, 
perhaps, than any other in the world. Close 
at hand is the ancient church of St. Saviour, 
where lie Gower and Fletcher in a quaint old 
tomb; the magnificent St. Paul’s, filled with 
historic interest, and its church-yard, in which 
once stood Paul’s Cross, from whence eager 
crowds listened to the stirring eloquence of 
Latimer and the persuasive tones of Ridley, as 
they told them of the new faith they were so 
soon to seal with their blood. This, also, is 
the neighborhood in which a wondrously favored 
audience saw Shakspeare nightly tread the 
stage; and Smithfield is not far away, dark with 
the memory of its block, its scaffold, and its 
stake. At the left is the beautiful Temple 
Church, and Temple Gardens, once the posses- 
sion of the brave Knights Templars, where they 
kneeled in prayer and walked in meditation, 
and where they received the coveted mantle 
upon whose whit: field burned the crimson 
cross. Farther up the river is the famous 
Westminster Hall, and the Abbey filled with 
hallowed memories. Close beside them is old 
Whitehall of the great Cardinal Wolsey, and, 
after his downfall, the abode of England’s most 
famous sovereigns ; for there dwelt Henry VIII 
and his beautiful young bride, Anne Boleyn; 
Elizabeth, who made it brilliant with wit and 
beauty and gay journeys; and Cromwell, amid 
the grave and wise of his realm. A shadow is 
over it to-day; for it was from one of its win- 
dows that Charles I stepped out upon the scaf- 
fold, about which a crowd were gathered to 
witness the execution of their king. Beneath 


flows the historic Thames, once fringed with 
Vou. XXXIII.—21* 
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lordly palaces, itself the highway upon which 
kings floated from their homes at Greenwich 
and the Tower to the Abbey church for their 
pompous coronations; or, with sad and meas- 
ured plash of oars, went out to their last abode. 
The same river took their hopeless victims from 
prison cells to their trial in Westminster Hall, 
but to return them saddened by their approach- 
ing doom. 

The most darkly historic is the tower at the 
right, over which history, for eight hundred 
years, has been weaving its tangled web. Fancy 
had pictured it as something grim and somber 
frowning over the Thames; but its white cita- 
del has a peaceful look, and bears upon its face 
no tell-tale lines of the fearful tragedies that 
have been enacted within its walls. 

In the stormy morning of England’s history, 
when the stout-hearted Norman conqueror 
needed a shelter from the brave people he 
sought to crush, those walls arose, with a double 
line of bulwarks, and a moat that fitted it for a 
safe retreat. 

Within the walls was his residence, and his 
keep where he could chain his foes; his jewel- 
house, where he secured his treasures and his 
costly coronation jewels; his church, where he 
could worship; and upon the green the fatal 
block where his victims were beheaded. 

Long since forsaken by its royal inmates, as 
well as by their unfortunate victims, the memory 
of the latter clings to it still; and were it not 
for the memory of its illustrious prisoners, few 
would care to linger near its gray old walls. 

The crumbling apartments of kings sink into 
insignificance when one can find the cell in 
which was written the “ History of the World ;” 
the room in which was incarcerated the nine- 
days’ queen; or the apartments in which were 
broken the spirits of the brave Earl of Essex 
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and the imperious Dudley. As you stand be- 
neath the Traitor Gate and remember the shad- 
owy hosts that have trod those slippery steps, 
you can not resist an instinctive shudder, lest 
the’ jaws of the insatiate monster that have 
closed upon so many of England’s most gifted, 
beautiful, and brave, may close, too, upon you; 
and you wonder what thoughts were in the 
mind of the brave William Wallace when ush- 
ered beneath its dark and gloomy arch. Did 
the sight of the fatal ax pale his cheek or send 
a momentary fear to his dauntless spirit, as he 
sought this his last abode? Did Elizabeth, 
when a fair and golden-haired maiden landing 
at these stairs, foresee aught of the glorious 
future awaiting her? Or were her thoughts 
busy with the sad fate of her mother but a few 
short years before? Did the wretched Anne 
Boleyn, when kneeling at this fearful landing, 
remember the bright morning, only three years 
before, when she went out from another gate- 
way, radiant with youth and beauty, to her cor- 
onation in the Abbey church? These thoughts 
and questionings give place to brighter memo- 
ries as you enter the white citadel, once the 
palace of a line of brave warrior kings, now 
fitted up as a vast armory, its walls covered 
with arms of every age, arranged in exquisite 
devices. The aged warder in scarlet tunic and 
party-colored ribbons discourses to you upon 
the curious relics; the swords that have been 
wielded by brave knights as they led their en- 
thusiastic followers against the enemies of the 
Cross; bayonets that have turned the tide of 
battle upon memorable battle-fields ; and armors 
that have shone in brilliant tourneys, when the 
old Tower was filled with the beauty and the 
chivalry of the land. But you are deaf to those 
things, for a magician’s wand hath touched your 
eyes; and as you wander through the old Ban- 
queting Hall, you see only the warrior kings as 
they here unbend from the fatigue of battle, and 
make its walls ring with their mad revels; and 
fair ladies who, in ruffs and lofty head-dress, 
add quaintness to the scene. In the Council 
Chamber you linger, while memory is busy 
with the historic scenes enacted there, and the 
many that color the pages of the immortal 
Shakspeare. You see Richard arrayed in royal 
robes, scepter in hand, give up his crown to 
Bolingbroke, with the poet’s words: 
**God bless King Henry, unkinged Richard says, 
And give him many years of sunshine days.”’ 

In the rude little chapel, once decorated with 
so much care, you remember the devout Henry 
III, to whom it was once sacred, and the unfor- 
tunate Henry VI, who was stabbed while kneel- 
ing before its altar. When, wandering through 
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the mean and dingy passages built in the solid 
wall, you come out at some narrow and deeply 
set window that commands the green and the 
peaceful river beyond, you can but wonder who 
have stood there before you. Perhaps royal 
cheeks have paled as they, from thence, watched 
the progress of a siege, or heart-sickened as 
they beheld the gathering crowds to witness an 
execution. Perhaps it was there that Sir Walter 
Raleigh impatiently watched so many hours for 
a glimpse of the barge of his offended queen. 

Only bitter memories come as you wander 
through the outside towers, that have been so 
often choked up in the pitiless wars, political 
and religious, that have swept over this land, 
Their walls are covered with inscriptions, writ. 
ten by those who have there awaited their travic 
end at Tyburn or at Smithfield. Could we hoes 
the history of the men and women whose hand- 
writing is upon the prison-walls, what glorious 
revelations would be given us! For within 
those gloomy walls were achieved those sublime 
victories over death by those who could not pur- 
chase life by apostasy. The name of “Jane,” 
carved upon the walls of the Beauchamp Tower, 
brings up one of the sad pages of England’s his- 
tory; for it suggest that contest in which so many 
women were struggling for a crown no woman 
had ever worn. 

We see the fair young girl of seventeen Sum- 
mers, so richly endowed in mind and person, 
and of royal birth, as she comes to the Tower, as 
was the custom before the coronation ceremony. 
An ominous sky bends over the gay procession 
as it sweeps into the arch, with the haughty 
Duke of Northumberland at its head; behind 
him walk the youthful pair—Lord Dudley 
and Lady Jane—arrayed in costly robes and 
jewels, and attended by nobles and high-born 
ladies. The Protestant heart throbs _ wildly, 
and its pulses beat high with hope, as Lady 
Jane is hailed the Queen of England, 

Another scene follows closely upon this. 
Only a few short weeks, and again she enters 
the grim Tower; but it is through the fearful 
Traitor Gate. The torch-lights fall luridly upon 
the slimy wall and the black tide; no crowds 
attend to greet her now. In place of lords and 
gayly dressed cavaliers, only men-at-arms, with 
drawn swords, and a grim figure bearing the 
fatal ax, which tells the mournful story of her 
doom. This is but one of the many sad pas- 
sages in the dark drama enacted upon this stage, 
and which come to mind as we read the records 
the actors have left upon their prison walls. 

Not all are illustrious names; many a forgot- 
ten one is also there, who went out from thence, 
after years of pining, perhaps, to a welcome 
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death. Some one has deeply and delicately 
carved in the stone, “Be ye faithful unto death, 
and I will give you a crown of life.” Perhaps 
it was one who may have hoped to wear an 
earthly crown. 

Those who care to look upon costly jewels, 
will like to seek the Jewel-house, where are 
treasured the coronation jewels. There is the 
wonderful diamond, golden scepter, and costly 
plate for State occasions; but costlier jewels 
are shown you in the Tower,—the block upon 
which may have lain the whit® head of Latimer, 
the fair one of Anne Boleyn; the ax once crim- 
soned with their blood, now hung among the 
useless swords; and the headsman’s mask that 
covered the hideous features of the monstrous 
actor in the dark drama. 

Within the shadow of this fearful Tower, 
whose very stones are crimsoned with blood, 
stands the little church of St. Peter’s, upon the 
green where are buried those who met a tragic 
end within these walls. It is a rare and goodly 
company that sleep there the last long sleep. 
They went down in the dark contest between 
liberty and oppression ; and as we stand to-day 
beneath its shadow, in England’s serene and 
prosperous times, the very walls that inclose 
their dust seem sacred. 








HOMER IN ENGLISH DRESS. 


LL those arts which aim to express beauty 
through the medium of human language, 
while they far surpass in compass and 
flexibility those whose path of expression lies 
through stone, color, or sound, labor under this 
great disadvantage, that every work, from its 
very nature, must be limited in its application 
and scope, being unintelligible except to that 
part of the human family whose conventional 
vehicle of intercourse coincides with the sys- 
tem of speech embodying any such conception 
of beauty. Hence, the world of poetry, of elo- 
quence indeed, and all literature, must be divided 
into compartments ; all their lights must be con- 
stellated, all their gems must be crystallized 
in figures strictly defined by the language which 
envelops them. Hence, while every nation has 
developed a system of art peculiar to itself, all 
its works, though foreign, are immediately ac- 
cessible and obvious to the senses of every 
Stranger, while all its literary products are not 
to be obtained without the intervention of lin- 
guistic study. 
The German musician may enrich his page 
with certain groupings and distributions of ar- 
bitrary signs which will pour directly into the 
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soul of the Swede or the Italian, the English- 
man or the Frenchman, with equal ease, feelings 
of ravishing tenderness or of overpowering 
sublimity ; but our thoughts must be taught to 
flow through the unaccustomed channel of Ger- 
man idiom, before the flowers of poesy, which 


Goethe and Schiller have planted beside the ‘ 


river of their native speech, are imaged upon 
our spirits in their full grace and loveliness. 

The canvas which has been warmed and viv- 
ified from its inane whiteness by the touch of 
an Italian pencil, exhibits its rich enamel of 
tinted significance with equal directness to every 
human eye; but our thoughts must be taught 
the texture of Italian speech, before we can see 
the lurid reflection of infernal fire from Dante’s 
word-tissues, or our eye can receive the varied 
and gorgeous panorama which Tasso’s verse 
unrolls. Thus in literature there arises a pecu- 
liar office which resembles nothing in any other 
art—namely, that of the translator—whose work 
it is to pass as proxy into the region of foreign 
literature, and bring back to us its choice pro- 
ductions in a guise comprehensible to us, and to 
show us its beauties with the costume of our 
own speech disposed about them to the utmost 
advantage. 

The existence of different instruments with 
strongly marked diversities of character in the 
art of music produces a development somewhat 
similar. The office of the transcriber bears 
resemblance to that of the translator; for he is 
required to shape from the tone-material of one 
instrument an image suitable to another having 
different capacities and restrictions; and, in so 
doing, his greatest skill is shown in presenting 
the greatest number of essential features possi- 
ble, in the selection and distribution of which 
his best powers are taxed to display the compo- 
sition with the least sacrifice of its original 
beauty possible, while he employs the resources 
of his own instrument to enhance the effect. 
The prince of transcribers, Franz Liszt, when 
treating a theme constructed for the violin, the 
organ, the voice, according to the methods of 
the piano-forte, first seizes the most striking 
melodic phrases and most noteworthy harmo- 
nies, which he settles upon his instrument in the 
region best adapted to express its spirit of grief 
or joy, despair or triumph, of anguish or rap- 
ture; he next enforces it with congruous effects 
proper to his instrument; then separates its ele- 
ments, and recombines them by new adjustments 
in other proportions; then distributes them 
throughout the tone-register in varying attitudes 
to reveal new beauties, and scatters over them 
profusely the most attractive tone-graces. Thus 
his finished work is a symmetrical bouquet of 
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choice flowers, intermixed with graceful leaves 
and bound together with a scarlet ribbon of 
brilliant tones. Much like this is the produc- 
tion of the translator; for he is required to 
transcribe music written for one system of lan- 
guage to another instrument with different apt- 
itudes. He must take the melodies of poetic 
thoughts which have breathed through the ab- 
struse organ-pipes of Greek or Roman speech, 
with their intricate syllabic structure, their eu- 
phonious words, 
“That roll in many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out,’’ 

and transfer them to the delicate and impas- 
sioned flute of the Italian, the garrulous violin 
of the French, or the versatile and monosyl- 
labic harp of the English. 

The music of, our English speech has been 
much enriched by such transcriptions of the 
rarest utterances of foreign tongues, so that 
not only are the works with which the lan- 
guages of modern Europe hang laden, plucked 
from their native vines, and crushed into the 
goblet of our English thought, but all that the 
noblest voices have uttered of beautiful or sub- 
lime, fanciful or grave, sprightly or noble, to 
the ear of whatever nation, rings through the 
“long-drawn aisles,” and “rebounds from the 
fretted vault” and “high embowed roof” of 
our native speech, and dies in sweet cadence 
along the “dim religious” transepts, “where 
the storied windows richly dight” of English 
imaginations have shed their splendor, and cast 
their glory of enchanted light. Our choir is 
resonant with the lofty voices of Goet!e and 
Schiller; the lyric warble of Tasso, scarcely 
exalted to the epic mode; the fantastic song of 
Ariosto ; the dove-notes of Petrarch; the awful 
and divine voice of Dante ; the graceful wisdom 
of Horace ; the strains of “ the Mantuan Swan ;” 
and that eldest of voices, which rings down the 
ages with such overpowering majesty and en- 
gaging tenderness “from the blind old man of 
Scio’s rocky isle.” 

** Read Homer once, and you can read no more ; 
For all books else appear so mean, so poor, 
Verse will seem prose ; but still persist to read, 
And Homer will be all the books you need.’”’ 

So says, in his “ Essay on Poetry,” the Duke of 
Buckinghamshire ; and Pope sanctions the sen- 
timent by binding these words as a frontlet on 
the forehead of his translation ; but such praise, 
such adulation, is incense too rank and redolent 
for the altar of even the father of literature; 
and we must strongly dissent from allowing 
Homeric glory to engross the circle of our 
thoughts, however brilliant may be the segment 
he has contributed. Lofty as was the elevation 





of his soul, there have been since sublimer 
mountains, that have farther pierced the heay- 
ens, and drawn thence moist treasures to pour 
in crystal largess from their bosoms and fer. 
tilize the thoughts and hearts of men. How 
deeply the greatness of Homer has been felt in 
Anglo-Saxon breasts, is shown by the number 
of most skillful hands which have striven to 
mold an image of those old Hellenic beauties, 
Spirits no less than those of Chapman, Pope, 
Cowper, and Bryant, besides others of less 
note, have labored to transfuse the fragrance 
of Homeric thoughts into the flowers of English 
idiom; and until our American bard produced 
his inimitable masterpiece, the rough, jagged, 
forcible verses of old Chapman breathed most 
of the ancient inspiration. 

The list of English translators may be env- 
merated as follows: The earliest of all was the 
old Elizabethan dramatist, George Chapman, 
whose life began in 1557, and who, though an 
accomplished Greek scholar, was unable to ob- 
tain his degree, through an unconquerable aver- 
sion to logic and metaphysics. In 1669 ap- 
peared a version of Homer by Ogilby, master 
of his majesty’s rebels in Ireland, character- 
ized more by exuberant loyalty to his infamous 
master, Charles II, than by poetic spirit. The 
philosopher Hobbes, when an octogenarian, cast 
aside the controversial pen, and exercised his 
jaded old wits in eliminating all the fragrance 
and spirit of the Homeric songs, and presenting 
us with a huge cupful of dregs, insipid or 
bitter, of unidiomatic phrases, harsh words, and 
ill-jingling syllables. Both these Pope pro- 
nounced too mean for criticism. Next comes 
the famous paraphraser Pope, of whom more 
anon. He is followed by Wm. Cowper, and he 
in turn by the Earl of Derby. Mr. Sotheby, in 
the years 1831-2, presented the English public 
with “ Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey ;” and a young 
American student of Richmond, Virginia, a Mr. 
Munforde, completed before his death a trans- 
lation of the “Iliad,” which President Tilton, 
of Harvard University, pronounced the finest 
which, up to that time, had appeared. In Lon- 
don, 1861-2, a scholar of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, Philip Stanhope Worsley, M. A, 
presented the public with the “Odyssey” tor- 
tured into the Spenserian stanza. Another 
singular performance is the “Iliad” by W. G. 
T. Baxter, literally transferred from the Greek 
into the English of the Chaucerian period, and 
all fettered in old-fashioned rhymes. The above- 
mentioned comprise all that are deserving of 
notice. 

Howley, in commending the version whick 
his friend Fanshawe had made of the “ Pastor 
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Fido,” has comprised in one striking couplet the 
truest philosophy of translation, and has hinted 
the just line of blending the harsh literalism 
with which Chapman is perhaps chargeable, 
and that dilated, bombastic, modernized para- 
phrasing which is the gaudy failing of Pope. 


“They but preserve the ashes, thou the flame, 
True to his sense, but truer to his fame.” 


The image here couched is one full of sug- 

estion; the language which serves to give, to 
body forth the conception of the poet, and give 
to the airy numbers of his dream “a local hab- 
itation and a name,” is to the spirit of beauty 
what fuel is to flame, supplying and sustaining 
its warmth and radiance. But the translator 
who, in recasting a work from one literature 
jnto another, is overscrupulous in preserving 
or imitating the verbal forms of his original, is 
giving great care to treasure up the worthless 
ashes—the mere dead particles which consti- 
tute the fuel—while he allows all the subtle 
excellence, all the bright fire of imagination, 
with its double beams of warm, genial feeling 
and intellectual brilliancy, to elude him, and in 
departing leave his work a lifeless an& inane 
compound of ill-sorted words and idiomatic 
phrases. Every language has certain felicities 
of expression incapable of being transferred to 
any other system of speech, and which exercise 
an important influence upon the thought itself, 
and form important elements in composing the 
verbal structure in which that thought is embod- 
ied. For example, the Italian, while it abounds 
in words of the most melodious resonance and 
ethereal delicacy, is, for the most part, deficient 
in words for the expression of the rough, dread- 
ful, or sublime. It is a language of fire, having 
hundreds of most excellent phrases, for the 
expression of every shade of passion; but the 
great majority of its words, which glide with 
most symphonious flow by reason of their con- 
tinually melting away into issimos and inos, 
ettos, ores, and ellas, for this very reason lack 
the terseness, harshness, crabbedness, which 
so often make our monosyllabic English words 
inimitably pithy and powerful. 

What a vivid conception grows up from those 
two rough little mustard-seed words which 
Shakspeare has given us, “hell-broth!” But in 
an Italian translation this phrase is rendered 
by “inferna minestra”—-infernal soup. How 
this fiery British broth is diluted by soft Italian 
syllables into an entirely harmless and inoffen- 
sive culinary product! On the other hand, what 
words could more charmingly mock the whisper 
of a gentle zephyr than these from Dante: 


“Un a ura dolce e senza mutamento?” 





In the -first stanza of Schiller’s “Lay of the 
Bell” occurs the following line: 


“Heute muss die Glocke werden.” 


How can we in English exhibit a tithe of the 
picturesqueness imparted by this simple word, 
“werden?” Grow immediately introduces a 
cumbersome vegetable metaphor which obscures 
the picture; de made gives us a languid passive 
circumlocution; while to transfer the word lit- 
erally, and say decome, would be excellent Greek 
or German, but unintelligible English. In 
Goethe’s poem of “The Fisher” occurs one 
of those expressive compounds for the produc- 
tion of which his native speech stands pre- 
eminent among modern languages. The line is, 
“Feucht verklartes Blau.” How the refine- 
ment, luster, and moist ethereal tenderness of 
the sky’s impending dome fall upon the eye, 
reflected from this magic mirror of poetic phrase ! 

How could words be better taught to simulate 
the prancing of a spirited courser than Virgil 
has bidden the varying intonations of his na- 
tive Latin to combine in presenting the scene, 
“Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula 
campum ;” or what poet has ever shaped his 
tinted words into a more perfect sea-shell, to 
catch and utter the murmur of the ocean, than 
Homer has done in his oft-repeated “ poluphlois- 
boio thalasses?” From these idiomatic and 
peculiar beauties of specific languages almost 
the entire difficulty of translation takes its rise. 
How, for example, is it possible to make any 
but Latin words roll in such orbicular grandeur, 
such lucid complexity, such sinuous resonance, 
as Cicero has combined in his brilliant and 
elaborate sentences. Nor is it always the high- 
sounding epithets or conspicuous polysyllables 
which afford the poet his richest tints, and 
thereby add difficulty to translation; for the 
difference between languages often lies as much 
in the number and distribution of those little 
and apparently insignificant verbal hinges which 
we call conjunctions; those little finger-marks 
called prepositions; and interjections, those 
burning lava-jets of underlying emotion. 

Such trifles as these make the excellence of 
an original and the difficulty of a translation ; so 
that the task of transferring an zsthetical work 
from one system of language to another is 
transplanting a fowering and fruit-bearing tree 
from one soil to another, and to a strange 
climate. Every vegetable root ramifies into 
hair-like fibers, each one of which is terminated 
with a small suction-valve called a spongiole, 
which, though apparently inconsiderable, is 
essential to the life of the plant, since it is the 
tiny mouth which sips moisture from the earth, 
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and instinctively chooses fit particles to be 
floated up through the veins by the ascending 
sap, and compounded into woody fiber, soft leaf- 
tissue, or the mechanism of the flower; and 
the transplanter exhibits his greatest skill, since 
there his greatest danger lies, in extracting the 
roots from their native earth, where they lie 
imbedded, with the smallest possible loss of 
these unseen vegetable vitals. And the trans- 
planter of any plant of the intellect into a soil 
and climate where its blossoms are not native, 
meets with the same obstacle; since the utmost 
care and skill can only hope, in removing it, to 
retain a portion of those vernacular graces 
which supply vigor to its stock, freshness to its 
leaves, and breath to its flowers. This diffi- 
culty, moreover, is greatly enhanced when the 
exchange is not simply between two modern 
languages, constructed after similar methods 
and reflecting similar complexions of society, 
but from a remote speech, like the ancient 
Greek, and from the midst of society so utterly 
diverse from all which has received the impress 
of Christianity. But “the tale of Troy divine” 
has been often attempted by our poets, with 
varying success, though the thievish reeds they 
have applied to those old celestial wheels have 
generally brought away enough fire to kindle 
much living beauty in English letters. That 
the characteristics of excellence or deficiency 
may be specifically displayed, a few specimens 
of the English setting of the famous night simile 
concluding the eighth book of the “Iliad” shall 
here be subjected to the microscope of crili- 
cism. But in order that the reader may be able 
to distinguish between the various approaches 
to literalness in the specimens selected, a ver- 
batim transference of the Greek sentence, pre- 
serving the strict order of the words in the 
Greek text, shall be subjoined; by which the 
thought shall be displayed precisely as it stood 
in the mind of Homer, divested, of course, of 
that luxuriant tracery of melodious syllables 
and symphonious vowels which cluster about 
the original: 

“As indeed when in heaven stars refulgent 
around moon were shining conspicuous, when 
was floating motionless ether. Out also were 
shown all headlands and peaks sharp and for- 
ests. From heaven also then was dispread 
boundless air, each also displays star. Rejoiced 
indeed also in heart shepherd.” 

As when in heaven the stars conspicuous 
around the brilliant moon were shining, the mo- 
tionless ether shines and floats; and thence all 
headlands and jutting peaks and forests shone 
forth, and the boundless air is diffused. And 
the shepherd also gladdened in his heart. 





Chapman, with slight expansion, thus Te 
molds the five Greek hexameters into six Ey 
glish heroics of fourteen syllables each: 

** As when about the silver moon, when air is free from wind. 
And stars shine clear; to whose sweet beams, high : 
pros 

and the brows a 
Of all steep hills and pinnacles, thrust up themselves for shows ; 
And even the lowly valleys joy to glitter in their sight ; ; 
When the unmeasured firmament bursts to disclose her light, 
And all the signs in heaven are seen that glad the shepherd's 

heart.”” 

Pope, who, it is said, never trusted his knowl. 
edge of Greek to float him over any difficult 
passage, but always asked the advice of Chap- 
man (barbarous, doubtless, in his estimation), 

° . - ? 
has dilated these simple and picturesque lines 
into as many rhymed heroic couplets, stretching 
out the simple phrases and plaiting them with 
glittering threads of Pofeish adornment, til] 
they become lengthened cords, of smooth silk 
indeed, but each hung with its idle bell of tink. 
ling and senseless rhyme: 


“As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole, 
O’er the dark trees a yellow verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 
‘Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light.” 


Cowper, who is the great herald of the renais- 
sance of English literature, the first leader to 
guide back our English verse from the Baby- 
lonish captivity to French formalism and arti- 
ficiality into which it had been carried by Dry- 
den and Pope, in his rebound from the finical 
smoothness of that school, frequently reaches 
the opposite extreme of unnecessary harshness, 














and presents his thought in slovenly dress, un- 
pomatumed and with cheeks unobscured by 
cosmetic varnish. We thus sink back into six 
verses again, which may be reckoned among his 
happiest: 
“As when around the clear, bright moon, the stars 

Shine in full splendor, and the winds are hush’d, 

The groves, the mountain-tops, the headland-heights, 

Stand all apparent, not a vapor streaks 

The boundless blue, but ether open’d wide, 

All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is cheered.” 


Our American bard, while he reaches a stricter 
literalism, since he shapes his thoughts in 
words shorn of terminations, has been able to 
describe the scene in four ten-syllable lines, 
upon which Homer expends five that average a 
length of fifteen syllables: 


‘‘As when in heaven the stars look brightly forth 
Round the clear-shining moon, while not a breeze 
Stirs in the depths of air, and all the stars 
Are seen, and gladness fills the shepherd’s heart.” 
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But our contemporary, the British laureate, 
whose genius has shown a wonderful growth 
and development, from the insupportable silli- 
ness of his first lispings, in 1830, to the simple 
grace and melody of his “Idyls,” has strung his 
harp with heroic lines, and tuned them so inim- 
itably, and smitten them with such matchless 
skill, that they throb and quiver with the genu- 
ine Homeric passion and fervor. The following 
yerses ventriloquize the old Greek muse so 
cunningly, that our ears are filled with the res- 
onance of harmonious syllables, and our eyes 
are enchanted with the vividness of Hellenic 
painting. These lines are redolent of the woods 
and valleys of Greece; they are genuine Ho- 
meric wild-flowers : 


**As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart.” 


The reader will discover, by careful inspection 
and comparison of the famous simile here cited, 
the striking characteristics of the several trans- 
lators revealed in miniature; and, by minutely 
tracing the several features of these brief ex- 
tracts, will discover the nature of each transla- 
tion, as the scientist infers the form and genus 
of animal or plant by a fragment of bone or tiny 
sprig. First, then, Chapman, in his excessive 
literalness, rolls out the English pentameter 
heroic till it is syllabically about equal to its 
Greek original, though, in fact, it balances the 
old hexameter with the modern heptameter— 
far less melodious and flexible, and creeping 
with a more humble pace, till its pending joints 
sometimes reach a length which painfully re- 
minds us of Pope’s wounded snake; for not 
unfrequently 


“A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That like 2 wounded snake drags its slow length along.” 


The fourteen-syllable line is one which admits 
of little variety, as it almost inevitably divides it- 
self into a couplet of eight and six syllable lines, 
while it misses the melody and freedom which 
cast such a charming and irregular grace around 
our old ballads, and give them a wild-wood fra- 
grance. Besides this monotony of versification, 
Chapman is sometimes uncomfortably luxuriant 
in broken accents and limping feet, which, 
though they bear the direct Homeric idea, jostle 
away half its sweetness, and shake off half its 
blossoms, by their tottering conveyance. The 
language of Chapman is almost always simple, 
sometimes graphic and picturesque, and always 
preserves the shagginess of Homer, being 
always cloaked with the unkempt lion-skin, 
though the tawny tufts of the hair are some- 





times less silken. This very simplicity, how- 
ever, and carelessness frequentiy make us feel 
and see the frank, ardent, exulting nature of the 
old bard, skipping and dancing through the luxu- 
riant fields and woodlands of imagination, yet 
undespoiled of their flowery treasures by poet- 
fingers, and grasping with great eagerness and 
little discrimination whatever blossoms offer 
themselves, and, gracefully negligent, mixing 
them in his disheveled locks, little caring 
whether they be artfully entwined. The expres- 
sion, “thrust up themselves for shows,” is a 
hearty old Anglo-Saxon procession of monosy]- 
lables, which tell very tersely their meaning, 
and call out all the forests and crags in sharp 
relief; while in the epithet “sweet,” applied to 
the starbeams, we have an early specimen of 
that thoroughly English catachresis of predicat- 
ing saccharine qualities of whatever awakens 
agreeable sensation or emotion. In examining 
a few pages of our best authors, one will be sur- 
prised to note the frequent occurrence’ of this 
favorite little word, “sweet,” and the variety of 
uses which it is made to subserve. It is scat- 
tered all over our literature, like honeyed grains 
of manna. 

How utterly at variance with all this is the 
passage next claiming our notice, in which “the 
little wasp of Twickenham” gathers a little of 
the lint from those old heroics, gray with anti- 
quity, and builds up a little structure of verses 
so mathematically correct, so well cut and pol- 
ished, and so richly bedizened with gay tinselry, 
as might claim admiration, did they not assume 
to be a translation. These couplets are all 
wrought afer the most perfect model of our 
author, every couplet excepting the second 
and sixth having the czsural pause in the 
first line after the fourth, and in the second 
after the fifth, syllable, all the feet being well- 
shaped and accented, and every pair of verses 
capped with a faultless rhyme; by all which the 
music of the numbers is rendered, for a time, 
sonorous and exquisitely delicate, but, alas! as 
little like the resounding dactyls and spondees 
of the old Hellenic bard as the faultless rhythm 
and metallic tinkle of a well-contrived but ex- 
pressionless music-box is unlike the wild, exult- 
ant, irregular shower of silvery rotes which fall 
from a morning lark, hidden in the light! How 
our friend, the dilater, takes the fresh green 
blades of Homer and plaits them thick with his 
blossoms of false ornament, till the waving 
tuft of natural verdure is converted into a chap- 
let gaudy and striking enough, but yet a chaplet 
in which the flexible spires are no longer free to 
nod and tremble and quiver at every hint of the 
wind, but are knotted and combined in forms 
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symmetrical, yet unvarying, composed of a thou- 
sand smooth but inexorable twinings and 
meshes! In the the very first line, how he sup- 
plements the simple “astra” of Homer with the 
metaphor, “a lamp of heaven;” and through 
the whole passage he is liberal with his un-Ho- 
meric epithets, with which he stuffs every coup- 
let till it becomes smooth enough and orotund 
enough, surely; but altogether too well-dressed 
and polite for the frank, direct, free-speaking 
sentiments and images of that old bard “whose 
words, if winged, are with angel’s wings.” 

The following couplet, 

** Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole,” 
merits special comment and condemnation. Our 
poet has here been unusually liberal to the un- 
fortunate father of literature, and has lent him 
epithets and images till he puffs out a word or 
two into a rounded couplet, which soars upward, 
indeed, with a lordly wing; but, alas! the feath- 
ers were not furnished by Homer. 

All these couplets may be dispatched with 
the one sentence, which will convey at once 
their virtue and their failing: Pope is a set d’eau, 
who casts up his song in a bright and sparkling 
current, confined by art in monotonous symme- 
try ; Homer is a live mountain-torrent, derived 
from heaven and flashing with celestial bright- 
ness! Of Cowper it is sufficient to remark 
that, standing, as he did, upon the threshold of 
a freer and more natural literature, and breaking 
away from the shackles of formalism, he natu- 
rally fell into the opposite error of undue harsh- 
ness, which, though more apparent in some of 
his early satires, yet somewhat deforms his ver- 
sion of Homer, which is one of his later works, 
it having been published in 1791 and 1794. 

The “ New World” poet, Bryant, claims next 
attention; and of his work it may be confi- 
dently assumed that it is the only translation of 
Homer at all adequate, which has hitherto been 
built out of English words. The German lan- 
guage, which, from its not scanty terminations, 
its strong individualism, and, above all, its gen- 
uinely Hellenic power of constructing clear and 
expressive compounds out of its own elements, 
justly claims the title, “language of translation,” 
has possessed, since 1825, in the work of Voss, 
the most natural, literal, and at the same time 
poetic, exhibition of the Homeric thought which 
has ever been made. Next to this, we may 
claim our Bryant has furnished the most accept- 
able recasting of Homer; and, considering that 
the words he has employed are so naked and 
destitute of those flexible little shoots and ten- 
drils of grammatical termination with which, in 
other languages, they are so naturally and grace- 





a 
fully combined, and that they are so untractable 
in learning to mimic the music of a foreign 
tongue, and so sturdily refuse to be glued to. 
gether into vernacular complexities, we may 
justly maintain that our Bryant, in constructing 
of such unpromising material a version so faith. 
ful and childlike, and yet so rich with noble po- 
etry, has achieved a work not a whit inferior, 

Last, the specimen from Tennyson deserves 
highest praise for the skill with which it twists 
and weaves words almost literal into verses ful] 
of Homeric breath and sparkling with drops of 
Homeric dew. The way in which the following 
clauses, “And every height—and jutting peak— 
and valley—and the immeasurable heavens break 
open to their highest, and all the stars shine, 
and the shepherd gladdens in his heart,” are hung 
to each other, all simple in their structure, and 
all linked by a mere “and,” is strikingly sug- 
gestive of the way in which Homer attaches, 
carelessly but beautifully, with a simple “ze £ai,” 
thought after thought, image after image, as a 
happy child strings wild-flowers. This word, 
“ gladdens,” also, is a charming imitation of the 
Greek idiom, much happier than the passive 
circumlocution, “is gladdened,” since, by its 
active intransitive form and present tense, it 
shows us the shepherd gazing upon the scene 
while his heart gradually wells over with glad- 
ness and content. The whole passage from 
which the above is detached, though it contains 
but twenty-three lines, presenting merely what 
concludes the eighth book, after the speech of 
Hector, is so faithful, so melodious, so imbued 
with genuine Homeric feeling, as to cause regret 
that the lyre which has so grandly wailed over 
Arthur, and resounded so nobly with the clang 
of knightly armor, should not have interpreted 
to us the song of great Mzonides. 

Thus have been passed in review the four 
principal versions of Homer with which our 
language is graced ; and though others deserving 
notice have been omitted, we have seen how 
variously the same thought may be tricked out, 
and have reason to thank our four illustrious 
bards—Chapman, the rough and simple; Pope, 
the poet of lace and gold brocade ; Cowper, the 
pure and faithful; and Bryant, the simple, natu- 
ral, poetical—that many an English spirit to 
whom the Greek music were mute, from their 
enchanted pages may inhale so much of the ver- 
itable Homeric fragrance and Delphic fume of 
inspiration as to be filled with exalted delight. 


———__.—_—_—_— 


ConsIDER how few things are worthy of an- 
ger, and thou wilt wonder that any but fools 
should be wrathy. ‘ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HE next morning I did not feel as heroic 

as when I retired, for I began to be aware 

that I had shown too much feeling, and 

iven my enemy the advantage. I would be 

cool this morning, and treat the matter indiffer- 
ently. 

It was pouring down rain, and aunt looked 
triumphant that I was well caged for one day 
more, at least. She was too good a general of 
moral forces to mention affairs of last night, 
and too good a tactician to intimate that all 
was made up between opposing parties, and so 
the breakfast passed off comfortably, though it 
was apparent that Mr. Rudd had not much ap- 
petite. Aunt did kindly notice this, but “laid” 
it to the ice-cream he had eaten last night, as 
she expressed it. I compelled myself to appear 
quite hungry, so as not to make the house un- 
comfortable because I was not in good spirits. 
I was not overweeningly conceited, and I talked 
kindly but quietly with all except Mr. Rudd. 
And when uncle would have gone out to the 
barn with overcoat flying open, I sprang after 
him, calling out, “Come in, you naughty uncle, 
and let me pull up your coat-collar, and fasten 
it tightly around the neck, or you will surely 
have the fever and ague as bad as Harry Gill!” 
And I pulled the old coat together, and raised 
the collar, and turned down the rim of his hat; 
and seeing that he had no overshoes on, I ran 
for them, and made him put them on, then 
capped the climax of his disgust by offering 
him an umbrella. 

“Well, Cornelia, if I am a gentleman, you 
need n’t make such a fop of me,” said he, drolly ; 
and I was betrayed into a laugh, and forgot, 
for a moment, the injured heroine that I was. 

“I wish I had somebody to take as good care 
of me,” said another gentleman, also putting on 
wet-day attire; and Anne sprang forward; but 
he slipped out of the door with coat on one arm, 
and finished putting it on in the rain, provoking 
Tilly’s merriest laughter. 

“I don’t think he saw me,” said Anne, de- 
murely. 

“Anne Bonnibel, have n’t you got common 
sense ?” asked aunt, good-humoredly. 

Anne made no reply, but went off to the 
piano, and presently Tilly followed her to quar- 
rel over some duets they were practicing to- 
gether. 

I sat down with aunt to the stocking-mend- 
ing, and we had fallen into a cozy chat over 
things in general, when Mr. Rudd came in; 
and, throwing off hat and coat, sat down to 
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| expense of another’s feelings.” 





look over some papers with such a superlative 
air of business, and such a well-acted knitting 
of the business man’s brow, that our talk sub- 
sided for fear of disturbing him. Soon aunt 
declared for an apple-dumpling for dinner, and 
got up to go and make it, when I offered to go 
and help her; but she begged it as a great 
favor that I would go on with the mending, and 
hastened out and closed the door after her 
quickly. 

And I was alone with Mr. Rudd! But it 
would not be long that I should stay here, for I 
was picking up my work to escape to my room. 

He perceived that I was about to do so, and 
arose and came toward me, and said: 

“Can you not yet forgive our practical joke ?” 

“It is not expected that we forgive, until 
asked to do so,” said I, a little stiffly. 

“TI assure you, there was no harm intended,” 
said he. “I was led on by my love of amuse- 
ment, without thinking that any body’s feelings 
could be hurt.” 

“You allowed a falsehood respecting your- 
self to take effect upon the minds of two per- 
sonseat least; and was that right? You bore 
off honors that did not belong to you,” I said, 
gently. 

“Why,” said he, with a lurking smile, “I 
bore off dishonor, rather.” 

“TI don’t know about that. You behaved 
very creditably as a hired man,” said I. 

“And have only gained discredit by coming 
out as Mr. Rudd ?” 

I smiled slightly, but was silent. 

, Now, Miss Holly, I am, in fact, a hired 
man, whatever you may think of me as Mr. 
Rudd.” 

“Yes,” I interrupted, “aunt explained to us 
last night your circumstances, and the reason 
for your being here; but that does not make of 
you the hired man you pretended to be.” 

He could not help laughing at that; but he 
soon sobered again, and said: 

“ Are you offended with me for the circum- 
stance of my being better off in the world than 
I pretended to be?” 

“No, sir; but because you have shown your- 
self to have iess integrity of character than my 
friend, the hired man.” 

“Do you think so?” said he, pleased at that 
spirited reply. 

“T certainly do.” 

“TI hope to convince you to the contrary. 
Can not a person be tempted to play one prac- 
tical joke without involving his whole integrity 
of character ?” 

“True integrity will not amuse itself at the 
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“IT am aware of that; but can it not forget 
itself sometimes, without thinking of the conse- 
quences ?” 

“No one can play such a trick without having 
doubts as to the way in which it will be received 
by the victim.” 

“1 own I had a little curiosity on that score 
too.” - 

He could not have said a meaner thing 
than that, I thought, and I answered, a little 
proudly: 

“Well, you have discovered how forgiving 
Miss Bonnibel can be.” 

“It was not Miss Bonnibel about whom I 
was altogether curious.” 

I had nothing to say to that, so both were 
silent awhile; then he said: 

“Why didn’t you investigate, and prove to 
yourself whether I were a mere hired man or 
not? It was dreadfully mortifying to be so 
surely identified with ‘the class.’” 

I was inwardly rejoiced now, but kept on out- 
side gravity while I said: 

“That was part of your punishment for the 
deception.” > 

“Now, Miss Holly, I believe you thought me 
a very well-behaved hired man, whatever Miss 
Bonnibel thought about the matter.” 

“Yes; but you could see how difficult it was 
for me to treat you as a gentleman,” said I, 
thoughtlessly, and unable to keep from laughing 
at my own words. \ 

He was well pleased that I had been sur- 
prised out of my gravity, I saw; but he tried 
to answer, seriously: 

“You did well, though. If I had really been 
the hired man I pretended to be, I could not 
have received better treatment.” 

Aunt came into the room for something now, 
and. I escaped. In the evening, uncle asked me 
to stay in the sitting-room and read to him, 
while Mr. Rudd went with Tilly and Anne into 
the parlor to hear the duets they had been 
practicing. 

“Ma, I guess you’d better go with them to 
keep things straight,” said uncle; and she fol- 
lowed to the parlor, giving me a knowing glance 
as she went out. 

Then it seemed as if uncle never would be 
suited with an article, though I read the head- 
ings in “inviting voice;” for he fidgeted and 
fussed, and finally showed that he wanted rather 





to be talker than listener, by suddenly saying: 

“Corneely, I hope you and Mr. Rudd are 
friends again. He didn’t mean any disrespect 
by the joke, I know. You did well, of course, 
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to show a little offense at first; but as he is | 
only a young man, and human, why, if he did | 


i 
fall into a little error, I would not be too } 
with him, if I were you.” 

“O, uncle, I am willing to allow that he has 
some good qualities,” said I, demurely, 

“Yes, of course he has; and if he’s gor 
for this one act of deception, why, I'd forgive 
him by and by, if I were you, Cornelia.” 

“But I am high-spirited, you know, uncle, 
and jealous of my womanly dignity; and Mr. 
Rudd, you ’ll allow, has infringed upon it, and 
I must make him feel that he has done so.” 

“Quite natural in you to wish to deal with 
Mr. Rudd as he deserves ; but he was not alone 
in the fault. Tilly urged it upon him, and your 
aunt helped him out in it; and neither of them 
had any thought of showing disrespect to such 
a good girl as you, Cornelia.” 

“T know it, uncle, and I own that, except in 
this matter, Mr. Rudd was respectful enough. 
I thought him very polite for a hired man.” 

“He’s a real worker, too, Cornelia, for a man 
so well off in the world. He loves work, be- 
lieves in it, and is not ashamed to be known as 
a working-man. You should hear some of his 
lectures on the subject, and then you would be 
convinced that he is no deceiver or trifler, but 
an earnest-minded man, who will do the world 
good as long as he is in it. If I were a young 
lady, now, I should try to make a friend of him, 
at any rate.” 

“Well, uncle, I will do the best I can toward 
giving Mr. Rudd my confidence again, when he 
has begged my pardon properly for past offenses, 
and stops treating me like a child.” 

“QO, you ’an’t lived long enough in the world 
yet, Corneely, to know that the more a young 
man thinks of a young girl, the more he likes 
to tease her.” 

I was certain uncle and I were wanted in the 
parlor now, and I arose and urged him to go 
there. 

“Then youll let my—hired man drive you 
home when it clears up, won’t you? or may be 
you'll stay till things have cleared up—in- 
doors ?” asked uncle, mischievously. 

I blushed “rosy red,” and hurried him along 
toward the parlor. 

“O, I knew you were a good common-sense 
character,” said he, patting my cheek as we 
walked through the hall. 

Anne was playing and singing as we entered 
the parlor, and Mr. Rudd was by her side, turn- 
ing over the leaves of her music. I looked 
away from them at once, though I felt not the 
least spark of jealousy, I was certain; but aunt 
told me afterward she had never seen such a 
pair of green eyes cast at mortal before, as I 
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cast at the two when I came in; but she could 
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not convince me of the fact. She sat com- 
poseclly knitting, and Tilly was walking about 
restlessly, and frequently looking out of the 
window and grumbling at the incessant rain. 

I sat down by aunt, and when Anne arose 
from the piano, uncle asked me fora song. At 
once it came into my mind to tease the practical 
jokers, and I seated myself at the instrument 
and began: 


“If I were a voice, a persuasive voice, 
That could travel the wide world through, 
I would fly on the wings of the morning light, 
And speak to the men with a gentle might, 
And tell them to be true,” etc. 


I need not copy the whole of this beautiful 
song ; for any body who has heard Abby Hutch- 
inson sing it, has never forgotten how she put 
soul into the lines. This is not to say that I 
came any way near her style, but I did put in 
all the effect of which I was capable; and uncle, 
never having heard it before, clapped his hands 
with delight, and aunt said it was very pretty ; 
but Tilly and Anne berated me soundly for 
singing such a dull song on such a dismal even- 
ing. Mr. Rudd looked grim in his offense, as 
if the song had been intended solely for his 
benefit; and Anne, giving me a great nudge to 
make me look at him, of course confirmed him 
in the opinion. 

I was sorry over my joke now, for I began to 
like Mr. Rudd; and this would look like a little 
mean revenge and small attempt at self-exalta- 
tion, and 1 had an abhorrence of that. Then I 
defended myself in woman’s way by telling that 
person that all men were conceited, and abso- 
lutely puffed up in their belief of their great 
power over a woman’s affections, and Mr. Rudd 
must be put on a level with myself in this 
matter. 

Under these comfortable reflections, I tried to 
play a march, and stumbled over it shockingly, 
so that Anne said, pettishly, “Do play some- 
thing you know, Corneel.” 

Tilly now came peevishly up, and said it 
seemed as if it never would stop raining, and 
we might at least have good weather indoors, 
and ordered Anne to try another of those duets 
with her. Aunt threatened to leave the room 
if they did so, for she declared she had never 
heard such frightful disputing as ‘took place 
between those two girls at the piano; and music 
was said to be so humanizing too. 

“Well, Anne Bonnibel don’t keep time,” 
said Tilly. 

“It is somebody else who does n’t keep time,” 
said Anne, significantly ; and Tilly blushed. 

They played awhile, or rather “broke down,” 
together, as musicians call it, when Anne, hap- 





pening to turn her eyes toward the window, 
cried out suddenly, “Tilly the moon is up!” and 
Tilly sprang up and ran to look out into the night, 
and footsteps were heard on the gravel walk ; 
and presently John Holmes “stood confessed.” 

He had filled his pockets with hickory-nuts, to 
help him to keep from being bashful, he said; 
and Tilly and Anne, with overwrought merri- 
ment, wou/d hurry him into the kitchen to crack 
them. 

“Why did n’t you bring Mendon ?” asked Mr. 
Rudd, quietly. 

“Jealous of him—he cuts me out with the 
girls always,” said John, with rueful shake of 
the head; “besides he learned so much of the 
world’s deceitfulness here last night, that he 
dares not trust himself among us any more, 
though he did send best respects to Miss Bon- 
nibel, and hopes to do himself the honor of 
calling to see her shortly ;” and John went out, 
giving me a side glance of roguish satisfaction. 

I sat quite composed under it, and aunt 
laughed. Uncle now made a move to leave the 
room, and I saw by aunt’s expression that she 
would like to follow him, and leave me alone 
with Mr. Rudd. But I was on the alert, and 
slipped out before them. 

Uncle smiled, but aunt made significant ges- 
tures for me to go back into the parlor; I re- 
turned as significantly that I would not. 

Presently Mr. Rudd came out too, and said, 
pleasantly, “I feel a sudden appetite for hickory- 
nuts,” and walked off to the kitchen. 

Then aunt drew me into the parlor to reason 
with me, as she called it. 

“Cornelia, do you really mean to ruin your 
prospects for life? You know that Rudd likes 
you, and it can’t be a hard matter for you to 
like him. You’// have to do the making up in 
this foolish affair; for men are not like us; ¢hey 
expect to be conciliated even when they are in 
the wrong; and a prudent woman won’t be the 
loser for want of a little tact.” 

This aroused my indignation, and I said: “I 
have only behaved too well to a deceitfui pom- 
posity. What did his personating a hired man 
mean to intimate, but that Anne Bonnibel and I 
had come here to ensnare him, and he must 
shieid himself under a disguise? JZ will show 
him how anxious I am to captivate him. And 
Aunt Parsons, will you please to let me ruin my 
prospects for life in my own way? If Mr. Rudd 
is such a wonderfully strong man, intellectually, 
can he not manage alone any undertaking? 
Then let him do so. I will have full measure 
back of what he has subtracted from my wom- 
anly dignity. I am not one to be caught with 
chaff, believe it!” And out of the parlor I 
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walked in dignity, and not up to my room, but 
where I had intended to go when I first left the 
parlor—into the kitchen to the nut-crackers. 

“Why,” said Anne, pertly, as she helped Mr. 
Rudd to a plate of the nuts, “we thought you 
were off to your room in dudgeon, long ago.” 

“ What does that mean?” I asked, coldly. 

“Why, that you and Mr. Rudd have had a 
falling out,” said she, looking at him with a co- 
quettish smile. 

“We are not the only two persons in the 
world,” said I, indifferently; and I saw Mr. 
Rudd smile to himself; then, in a moment, put 
on overwrought gravity, lest any one had ob- 
served the smile. 

“That’s right, Miss Holly,” said John, in his 
dry way; “I’m glad you feel the duty you owe 
to society at large. Let us shake hands on it, 
while I own the wrong I did to one individual, 
not long ago.” 

I smilingly gave John my hand, and asked, 
“You are now restored to your possessions ?” 

“Yes; Tilly and I are, we hope;” and he 
glanced so roguishly at her as to make the color 
spring to her cheek. 

Mr. Rudd smiled at Tilly, but would not look 
at John or me. Neither did he enter into the 
flirtation with Anne, which she so ingeniously 
tried to effect. I liked that in him, proving 
that he was no “story-book” hero, but a man 
of independent thought and action. Now, said 
I, mentally, if he would, as aunt supposes, take 
the citadel, let him take it, if he can, in his own 
way; but I hold it, and shall continue to do so, 
in my own way. That blind Aunt Parsons, to 
want to help a man who és a man in a suit of 
this kind! How much will he thank her for it? 
Not at all. She might help him in an affair in 
which he was not serious; but in that in which 
he was in earnest, never. He would gather his 
own forces together for that, and to all others 
say, Stand aside! 


CHAPTER V. 


Tilly declared she would give 2 party; nota 
party in the full sense, but a limitation of it, 
called a sociable. As Mr. Rudd and Cornelia 
did not get along well together, he should 
not be cheated out of his expectations, but 
should have the opportunity of seeing all the 
girls in the country, among whom he would cer- 
tainly find a good wife. This to Anne and me 
in private. Then she said to Mr. Rudd, “John 
Holmes’s sister is coming home from boarding- 
school next week, and intends to bring two of 
the young girls of the school with her; and I am 
going to give a party, on which occasion,I hope 
you will choose a good wife.” 








He thanked her, and said he would try to fall 
in love with any one of the girls she would pick 
out for him; then he bade us good-bye; for it 
was Saturday evening, and he spent his Sun- 
days at home. 

Tilly hurried us off to the Sabbath-schoo} the 
next day, and whom should we find as superin- 
tendent but the indefatigable hired man of the 
Parsons farm! 

And he was as earnest in this work as if his 
bread or his life depended upon the se'oo} 
being well conducted. But his manner. was 
pleasant and unaffected, showing that he valued 
the work more than the worker. I had always 
detested self-conceit ; therefore Mr. Rudd rose 
in my estimation on account of his modesty, 
The children almost worshiped him, and yet 
not one dared be too familiar with him. John 
Holmes’s droll face, too, looked very attractive 
in its sober expression, as he leaned over his 
large class of boys and taught them “the way 
of life,” as set forth in the Scriptures. Even |} 
Tilly’s round, laughing face was “sobered 
down,” as she would call it, into quite an elon- 
gated visage, and only widened into a half smile 
as John occasionally looked across at her, all in 
the way of business, to see if she was attendipg 
properly to her class and not giggling in a cor- 
ner with his equally giddy sister, Marietta. 

And I was inspired to act as supply for an 
absent teacher, and had to play the agreeable 
when I would rather have continued the offended, 
party. Aunt Parsons came in as we were put- 
ting things away before the Church service be- 
gan, for the school was held in the church, and 
gave me a qu.>t nudge as she elbowed me into 
her pew; and the half-glance of her eyes 
asked, ‘Well, what do you think of Mr. Rudd 
now ?” 

But I coolly took my seat and did not return 
the glance of satisfaction; and on our return 
home met a remonstrance from her for being so 
disagreeably indifferent. “Why, you ’Il never 
be married in this world, if you act so!” she 
finished, in the orthodox mode of threatening 
young girls in regard to this matter. 

And I made the young lady’s orthodox an- 
swer of, “I hope I never shall get on my knees 
to any man.” . 

And Monday came, and brought the cares of 
the pending “sociable ;” and, as many things 
were wanted from the store, why was it not 
argued who should go for them? Ah, why! 
The sun poured down quite as ardent rays as 
when currants were to be picked, I at least was 
aware; but Tilly and Anne, under sun-bonnets 
and an umbrella, walked the quarter of a mile 
to and from the store several times a day; and 
in 
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Mr. Rudd congratulated them that the ‘hint 
about garden-roses was taken at last. 

Then, toward evening, I fell into a trap. 
Some peculiar kind of cake-tin was wanted 
from Mrs. Holmes’s, and Tilly and Anne de- 
claring themselves tired out, there was nothing 
left for it but that I should offer to go. So I 
hurried off after tea, that I might return before 
dark. I had been once before to the house, 
and the inmates felt “quite acquainted,” as the 
boarding-school party expressed it, and we had 
&g lively time ;” and I set out for home in fine 
spirits till something interrupted the flow—Mr. 
Rudd approaching and quite near to me before 
I saw him. O, how provoked I was at the 
flush I felt dyeing my cheek toacrimson! Nice 
ensign to hang over my determinately ruined 
prospects for life! I attempted to pass him 
with a nod, as if I thought he were on his way 
to the village; but he stopped short, and smil- 
ingly said: 

“] was not going any further, and, with your 
permission, will accompany you back.” 

I bowed, a little stiffly, and inwardly hoped 
the ugly blush had left my cheek. 

But he did not appear to notice it, and quietly 
walked by my side and began to talk, in the 
most natural manner, on indifferent subjects ; 
then glided nicely into more elevating topics, 
till I lost all thought of myself in the themes 
in which I was joining voice with—my enemy, 
was it? I was not quite so sure of that. No 
allusion had been made to by-gones, and I cer- 
tainly felt a little more respect for Mr. Rudd on 
that account, if nothing else about him had 
pleased me. But he had been so respectful 
now—had looked so humble and sensitive while 
talking, as if he would disabuse my mind of the 
opinion I had hastily expressed of his being 
“unmanly and conceited,” that I felt more of the 
forgiving spirit rising up in my heart than I had 
ever done before under any injury. Happily for 
me, we were not observed to have come up to 
the house together, so that I could indulge my 
returning good feelings toward him without be- 
ing rallied by my fun-loving aunt. 

Nearly a week passed, too, of ordinary life 
before a party, and not a word was said that 
indicated that the house thought I had “made 
up” with my enemy. Aunt seemed to have 
quenched her ambition for me, and now “threw 
Anne in Mr. Rudd’s way,” as Tilly irritatedly 
called it; for she considered it undermining the 
great project of the party—besides Anne Bon- 
nibel “should not have him,” after such openly 
expressed views as to the degradation of work- 
ing-men ; and Tilly began the reconnoitering 
in force, throwing herself upon all the new 





ground her mother opened for Mr. Rudd and 
Anne, preventing the slightest foot-hold. He 
was greatly amused, and allowed himself to be 
nearly caught or utterly routed, as the case 
might be, between Tilly and her mother. In 
the mean time, he slyly established his friend- 
ship with me; brought me his magazines; 
showed me an article in the Farmer written by 
somebody, over which uncle winked and fur- 
tively nodded toward the somebody. Then he 
was away two evenings in the week, and I dis- 
covered that he was president of the Farmers’ 
Club, established in the village through his in- 
fluence, and composed of farmers of all grades, 
from owners of farms down to the unlettered 
hired man. He believed that the agriculturist 
was as great in his sphere as any other earnest 
worker for the good of his country; and he 
wished to prevent young men bred upon farms, 
and most capable of that kind of work, from 
rushing to cities to obtain a precarious living 
through a supposed more refined means. He 
would make farming a refined employment, he 
declared. There was no reason why a farmer 
should not be as intelligent and well-bred as the 
follower of any other vocation; and he gave 
lectures, to obtain funds for a village library and 
reading-room, and persevered in his endeavor 
until he obtained them. He was an earnest 
politician, too; not a mere “party man,” but 
an ardent worker for the best interests of his 
country. He was a truly humane man, and my 
respect for him increased as I discovered the 


various outgoings of a noble nature. But I 
was not quite satisfied on one point. I would 


know if he were a true Christian; so, once, 
when I found myself alone with my uncle, 
I asked, “Does Mr. Rudd belong to the 
Church ?” 

“No; it belongs to him,” said uncle, archly, 
quoting John Holmes. 

“Well, is he an ornament to it?” I asked, 
quite as archly. 

“He is said to be the best young man in it, 
Cornelia.” 

“That does not weigh with me, uncle! Is 
he the best young man in it ?” 

“Well, he does not pretend to be perfect; 
but he keeps up a good standing there, and 
that is something. I think he’s sorry enough 
at last that he was a party to a late practical 
joke.” 

Uncle’s tone was very dry, provoking me to 
laughter, and I would tease him a little, so said, 
“But he was not a party to it, but the leader of 
it, uncle.” 

“Now, Cornelia, you must not be such a 
close reasoner. You worry your aunt awfully 
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with just that notion of liking to argue every 
thing so.” 

“Why, uncle, we ought to reason closely in 
morals, for they are the outer props to our 
Christianity,” said I, still teasingly. 

“T know it; but we must have a little fun, 
too, in this world. It’s good for any body, 
the ministers not excepted. But your aunt and 
Tilly do carry things a little too far sometimes, 
I'll allow, and they’ve got Mr. Rudd into the 
way of helping on the levity.” 

“TI don’t think Mr. Rudd often descends to 
levity in his conversation,” said I, looking away 
from uncle. 

“No, he’s been pretty cautious over himself 
lately, and he has said he would not marry any 
woman who could not help him to better him- 
self,” said he. 

I stole a glance at uncle now, and saw that he 
was smiling to himself, with his head hung 
down meditatively, and I made an excuse for 
slipping out of the room. 

I encountered Anne on my way through the 
hali, who abruptly said, “ Cornelia, we may as 
well both go home, for Mr. Rudd wants neither 
of us.” 

“That would be a lady-like reason for going 
home, Anne Bonnibel.” 

* Well, why would n’t it? I have done my 
best to conciliate him and make amends for the 
past, and all I’ve got for it is the most ungen- 
tlemanly indifference on his part.” 

“ Served right,” said I, comfortingly. 





HABIT. 


LD-TIME pagans knew nothing of the 
f power of an incarnate God coming into 
their lives to free them from their sins. 
They, of all people, best understood the fact of 
being bound, hand and foot, by evil habits. 
They knew the agony of wrestling with this 
unseen, unbreakable chain. Some of their finest 
myths illustrate the hopelessness of this strug- 
gle. Hercules, with the distaff of Omphale, 
was the strong man enslaved by bad passions. 
The death of this hero stands for the utter ruin 
of a mighty nature, from habits that had grown 
into his very life. The poisoned garment stuck 
so closely to his body, that, in trying to tear it 
off, he took with it great pieces of his flesh; 
and finally, in despair of being saved from its 
torture, he burned himself apon Mount (Eta. 
The Norseland myth of the wolf Fenris 





shows the silent, impaipable manner in which | 
habits may be formed that will hold on to the | 

. | 
death. This wolf made the gods a great deal 





of trouble. He was so strong they could find 
nothing with which to bind him. At last, at 
their request, the mountain Spirits made for 
him the chain Gleipnir, of the noise made b 
the foot-fall of a cat, the beards of women, the 
roots of stones, the breath of fishes, the nerves 
of bears, and the spittle of birds. This hel 
him. How many giants do we find fettered by 
a chain too light and soft to cause a tremor 
of anxiety till its power has grown past 
breaking ! 

What multitudes fail utterly of the best in 
life, held only to the sensuous, the animal, by 
bad habits! No culture, no development, no 
conquest. Their life merely a census item ; 
their death making no gap in the ranks of God’s 
workers. Endowed with measureless capabili- 
ties, meant to grow and climb, and live a royal 
life—there they are, bound by these galling 
limitations. Awa back, toward the beginning, 
a cobweb of laziness, appetite, or passion was 
spun about them. Instead of throwing it off, 
they held still, while another and another were 
twisted around their faculties; till, at last, the 
Gleipnir of habit hoids them to a low, sensual, 
selfish life. 

It is very easy to form vicious physical hab- 
its. We may learn to live on poisoned air, 
while there are fifty miles of free, invigorating 
atmosphere pressing upon the heated inclosures 
in which we pen ourselves. God sees to it 
that, during our babyhood, an uneasy impulse 
shall keep our limbs in motion all our waking 
hours. But as soon as we begin to manage 
ourselves, we let indolence tie us down, till our 
muscles lose their vigor and elasticity. If we 
have to work, we keep one set of nerves and 
sinews under the lash, while the rest are par- 
alyzed by neglect. When we are awakened to 
the need of strong mental or spiritual effort, 
we find that our physical disabilities shut us off 
from close application. Prematurely old and 
broken down, we are left to the miserable 
refrain, “I can ’t do as I wish I could.” 

People get a habit of tickling the palate with 
indigestible dainties, villainous compounds that 
ought never to be taken into a Christian’s 
stomach. By the old English law, suicides 
were buried in the highway, with a stake thrust 
through the body. Multitudes guilty of fel 
de-se crawl about unburied—self-murdered by 
the Tantalus torture of high living. 

Men chew poisonous herbs, and thus under- 
mine their physical strength. They burn out 
the brain with deadly fumes, and then wonder 
why they can endure so little mental labor. 
Public opinion, so often merciless upon women, 
has done them the kindness to frown them out 
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of their pipes and snuff-boxes. Is not the time 
near when these abominations will no longer 
be tolerated in any Christians? Young fellows 
who have seen less than a quarter of a century 
have puffed away, at a “re end, or chewed 
up, the “American Cyclopedia, Macaulay, Ban- 
croft, Shakspeare, the Brownings, and nobody 
knows how many other glorious authors. How 
much does your tobacco cost you a year, young 
man? “ Seventy-five dollars, at least.” How 
many years have you been using it? “Ten.” 
Multiply seventy-five by ten. Do you see? 
What a library you might have begun to get 
together with that money! And sucha wretched 
habit as you have been forming! Nature pro- 
tested violently against the outrage, you re- 
member, but you persisted; and now I doubt 
if you have force of character enough to break 
away from it. : 

Habits of drinking, gambling, and licentious- 
ness bind men with galling chains, and torture 
them with scorpion scourges. Would God 
young men who trifle with vile appetites might 
be made to understand the terrible slavery of 
those who bend their necks to the yoke, till, 
under its horrid power, their whole being is set 
on fire of hell! 

But why write about these masculine sins in 
a woman’s magazine? Because when the first 
light links of habit are thrown over.men, they 
are under a woman’s hand. Women, in the 
homes and in the week-day and Sabbath- 
schools, are not only suffered to teach, but they 
are obliged to hold authority over all. If they 
would set themselves about it in earnest, they 
could frown down, talk down, pray down, these 
vile habits, that wreck and destroy the tens of 
thousands of young men. 

Most people have wretched mental habits. 
We all might know so much more than we do. 
Instead of mastering the lessons, we shirk 
the difficulties. When we should be at our 
best, able to grapple with civil, social, and re- 
ligious questions, we can hardly comprehend 
any thing but a good dinner, a fashionable 
gown, or a paying investment. All matters 
requiring thought must be left to the partisan 
editor and the priest. We get a habit of taking 
mental poison, as we do stimulants and narcot- 
ics. Novel-reading is very much like dram- 
drinking and opium-eating. We may not rule 
alcohol or morphine out of the materia medica; 
but we must order them to stay there, to be 
used only when absolutely necessary. We 
would not attempt so futile a thing as the sup- 
pression of fiction. It has its uses. But, be 
sure, no mind can be healthy that is kept upon 
such food. Our minds lose vigor as our bodies 





do, for the want of good, plain, substantial food 
and healthful exercise. 

Between thirty and forty, the memory begins 
to grow treacherous. After forty, it settles into 
unreliability; and the talk is garnished with 
“ahs” and “ems ”"—efforts at goading a crip- 
pled faculty into action. No wonder it has 
failed. An arm would be paralyzed that had no 
more exercise. The remedy is simple enough. 
“O, but I can’t study! I have to work for a 
living.” Sohad Elihu Burritt; yet he acquired 
the classics at his anvil. So had Hugh Miller; 
yet, at his stone-mason’s work, he thought his 
way up to a broad outlook and an enduring 
fame. What is true of the memory applies to 
all intellectual powers. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, if we will, we can hold ourselves 
to mental effort enough to postpone indefinitely 
our “second childhood.” Good habits are as 
strong as bad ones. We can make ourselves 
do a right thing, till it will be easier to do it 
than not. Dr. Combe says: “All nervous dis- 
eases have a marked tendency to observe regu- 
lar periods. It is this principle of our nature 
which promotes the formation of habits. If 
we repeat any kind of mental effort every day 
at the same hour, we at last find ourselves 
entering upon it without premeditation, when 
the time approaches.” You may have infirmi- 
ties saddled upon you by the carelessness of 
others; but you can make the most of what 
you find yourself to be. Take care of your 
physical health, as you would of that of any 
other animal you would get the greatest possi- 
ble amount of work from. You would not turn 
your horse loose at your oat-bin. Tie yourself 
to such food as is best for you. It pays to feed 
and groom your horse properly. It pays to 
take the best care of yourself. It takes time to 
bathe aud exercise and rest; but it takes more 
time to be sick and take drugs and drag your- 
self through work you are conscious of not 
half doing. You can form right physical habits, 
if you will hold yourself to correct physical 
action. 

Let us bind ourselves by right mental habits. 
I know slipshod, easy-going students, who are 
forever in a tangle of half-wrought purposes, 
repentings, and new efforts. If they would 
begin by committing to memory a verse of 
Scripture, or studying a half hour upon a lan- 
guage or a science, each day, the habit, slight 
as it seems, would grow to an anchor, to hold 
them in the swaying currents; a clew to lead 
them out of the labyrinth of their inefficiency. 

You strain at your “health-lift” to develop 
muscular force. Now, if your memory refuses 


to “fetch and carry,” as it used to do, you must 
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exercise it. I have a friend who has reached 
the years when people begin to blunder through 
quotations after this fashion, “As Coleridge 
says—I can’t just give the words—I thought I 
knew them ;” or, “Paul says—there—that text 
is gone. I used to have these things at my 
tongue’s end, but I find my memory is failing.” 
The woman of whom I speak makes her morn- 
ing toilet with a book open beside her. She 
gets her baby to sleep with the rhythm of Mrs. 
Browning or of David. She sweeps the fioor 
to the moods and tenses of a new language. 
No one needs worry about her. She will never 
grow old. 

Habit may help us in our religious life. We 
can cultivate ourselves in submission and trust, 
as certainly as in muscle and memory. When 
we pray, instead of striking about blindly, call- 
ing out aimlessly, we can—the Spirit helping— 
make ourselves realize God’s readiness to hear 
our lightest whisper. 

Only what we propose unflinchingly, and put 
our best effort into, is helped to a successful 
issue. We speak of self-made men and women. 
Whatever we are, we are all self-made. What 
impertinence to throw upon God the responsi- 
bility of such bungles! He gives us the mate- 
rial and sets us weaving. He holds the pattern 
before us, but he never obliges us to work by it. 
Otherwise, well or ill done, the work were his, 
not ours. As cobwebs of indolence, appetite, 
and passion grow to cart-ropes, binding us to 
littleness, weakness, and sins, so the thread of 
doubt grows to a cable of unbelief, holding us 
from good work for Christ. How many of his 
workers are in fetters! He only, with their 
concurrence, can free them. “Whom the Son 
maketh free, is free indeed.” 





A GRAIN OF SAND. 





N Connemara, in the west of Ireland, there 
is a large bank of sand, bordering a smali 
bay known by the name of Dog’s Bay. By 

naturalists all over the kingdom, specimens of 
this sand are eagerly sought. In appearance it 
does not differ much from ordinary sand, but 
when examined under the microscope a most 
wonderful and beautiful appearance is presented. 
Amid the grains of sand which accompany 
them, there are countless thousands of most 
exquisitely beautiful shells. These shells are 
about the size of the head of the smallest pin 
made, and they are not equaled in beauty by 
any of the well-known sea-shells. The variety 
of their forms, and the incredibly great number 
of each kind, at once attract our attention, 





__ 


Here we see one shaped like a minute Oil-flask, 
the substance of which it is made being of a 
pearly whiteness, and so thin as to be almost 
transparent. Along the outside of the little 
flask, from the mouth to the bottom, run delicate 
ribs, and the whole surface is dotted over with 
innumerable small holes. Another very com- 
mon kind resembles a number of beads, gradu. 
ally increasing in size, strung together, the out. 
side of these beads having the usual delicate 
ribs and the almost invariable minute holes, 
Another form, perhaps the most common of all, 
closely resembles the nautilus in miniature, 
These are only samples taken from hundreds 
of others equally beautiful and interesting, 
What do we know about the creatures which 
tenanted these frail habitations? These shells 
are all empty, but in the sea they live and move, 
Naturalists have collected and examined them, 
and they find within each tiny shell a small bit 
of jelly. There is no distinction between head 
and heart, between mouth and stomach. The 
animal is simply a bit of jelly fitted into a beau. 
tiful shell. But how does he live? From the 
small holes which perforate his house long arms 
of jelly come out. Swaying about in the sea, 
they touch some smaller animal—some tiny ani- 
malcula—or they inwrap some minute floating 
plant, and draw it into their substance, and thus 
derive their sustenance. These shells always 
grow in the sea; those found on the beach, when 
alive, have been just thrown up from the sea, 
At depths where no other animal could possibly 
exist, there these little creatures live. 

Sounding-lines sent down two or three miles 
to the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, having a 
little grease attached to the weight, bring us 
samples of that which lies there, and among 
these samples there are to be found myriads of 
the little shells. It has been mentioned that 
the outside of the shell is marked with holes; 
this the name of the animal signifies—Fora- 
minifera. They are called Foraminifera, or 
bearers of holes, from the Latin words, foramen, 
a hole, and fevo, I carry. 








WHEN Latimer was about to die, he said that 
a fire would that day be kindled in England 
which would never be put out. That fire is 
burning now, not in England only, but wherever 
the English tongue is spoken; and the warmth 
of it is felt in countries where the names of the 
Reformers are still held in detestation. Ro- 
manism may seem to revive, but every year will 
shorten its practical power to hurt. The hand 
is disarmed. It forgets and tries to deny the 
blood that rests upon it.—Fvoude. 
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A SUMMER VISION. 











A SUMMER VISION. 





Wuitr feet in the fairy fern, 
In the Summer-tide, shall sink ; 

Fresh wine of the hills from a sapphire urn 
Our thirsty lips shall drink, 

When Winter is lost in his realms of frost, 
O’er the northern ocean brink. 


Voyager slow but sweet ! 
There dwells a dream of thee 





In the heart of the child whose merry feet 
Danced to the song of the sea, 

When throstle and ouvel loved to meet 
In depths of the linden-tree. 


Ah, mute are throstle and merle! 
Ah, vainly, wistful eyes 

Search for the blossoms that wont to whirl 
In winds of the midsummer skies ; 
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Soft winds that fluttered my Mabel’s curl, 
And mocked her songs with sighs. 


With a magic murmur of sea, 
With a marvelous overflow 

Of amethyst light on the glittering lea, 
Of gold upon peaks of snow, 

O, spread thou soon through the gates of June, 
Voyager sweet but slow! 








THE MISSING SHIP. 





“TEN days and nights had passed away 
Since the frigate Fame left Benin Bay ; 
Far on the deep becalmed she lay. 


Her black hull loomed against the sky, 
Like a phantom ship—a mystery ; 
And not a living thing went by. 


They lay becalmed. The sun’s hot glance 
Reddened each swarthy countenance, 
And lapped them in a sultry trance. 


The sailors whistled for a blast ; 
But the sails hung heavy against the mast, 
And the mighty ship seemed rooted fast. 


‘O, send us a stirring breeze,’ they cried ; 
‘A sweeping wind! For stanch and tried 
Is this goodly vessel,’ they said, in their pride. 


Silently rose in the distant west 
A cloud, like the plume on a chieftain’s crest: 
They saw it, nor thought it a sign unblest. 


Closer it came, and large it grew, 
From its burning lips a fierce wind blew, 
And smote to the hearts of the stricken crew. 


The waters foam, the waters rave, 
The waters are a yawning grave! 
And now no earthly power can save. 


She reels—she staggers—down she goes ; 
Above her the cruel surges close ; 
But of her fate no mortal knows.” 


This song of the missing frigate Fame 

Was sung, one eve, by the wind that came 
From Sierra} like a tongue of flame. 

They only knew, when it passed through the town, 
That the leaves of the trees hung wilted brown ; 
But I heard the words, and have writ them down. 





PRAIRIES* 





THE goddess of nature had roamed the world over, 
’Mong the hills and the mountains and beautiful 
vales ; 
She had ranged through the world, thinking, wonder- 
ing, asking, 
“ Where is it that beauty or symmetry fails ? 





* There is a theory extant in the scientific world, that the prai- 
ries, with which our great North-west abounds, were at one time 
entirely submerged ; were, in fact, the bottom of an ocean. 





What spot can there be in this world thus Created, 
What place is there yet I can beautify more? 
Where is it, and what is there needed for beauty? 

Tho’ nothing seems wanting, my task is not o’er, 


I have roamed c’er the mountains and passed thro’ 
the valleys ; 
I have ranged thro’ the woods, asking what they 
yet lacked ; 
I have crossed the wide seas, with their islets of 
beauty ; 
I have compassed the world, seeking room yet to 
act. 


Seeking yet for some spot, on the land or the ocean, 
Where some token of love for mankind I might 
leave ; 
Where something partaking of beauty or grandeur, 
Yet useful to him who the gift should receive,” 


She paused. For a moment she glanced at the 
waters, 
With waves rolling on with majestical tread ; 
Then raising her wand, the bright waters receded, 
Lo, beautiful prairies appeared in their stead, 


Her mission was ended, her task was accomplished, 
In beauty, perfection, and order they stood; 

The forest, the mountain, the valley, the ocean, 
With prairies to crown all, “ Behold, it was good” 





A NAMELESS TOMB, 





IN an old church-yard lone, 
Without a stone, 
From other graves away, 
The careless flow’rets bloom 
Over a heap of clay— 
Over a nameless tomb. 


No line is carved to show 
Who sleeps below ; 
No trace of friendly care; 
Perhaps they laid him here, 
Without a song or prayer, 
Without a sigh or tear. 


May be a stranger, he 
Whose grave I see, 

Away from friends or home, 
Fell while the morning bell 
Rang in the old church dome— 

Rang on his ear a knell. 


Perhaps the world in scorn 
Shadowed his morn 
With clouds of darkest woe ; 
And his poor, fainting heart, 
Longed from its grief to go— 
Longed with the world to part. 


Does dark suspicion wave 
Over his grave 
The surmise of a crime? 
Rather let pity claim 
For him a hope sublime— 
For him a lofty aim. 
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WINONA. 
A LEGEND OF MINNESOTA. 





OU have heard much about this beautiful 
state, of its fine climate, rapidly growing 
cities—of St. Paul, and of the lovely Falls 

of Minne-ha-ha. But have you heard of Winona? 
There’s a romantic story told of the place. 
Shall I repeat it to you? 

Winona was a Dacotah maiden, born and 
nurtured in ‘this sky-tinted land of Minnesota. 
I say nurtured. I should have said inured, 
as all Indian maidens are, to toil, to suffer, to 
endure. In every age, and from every race, 
God has called for those who have represented 
the high and holy nature of normal womanhood— 
women whose pure, spiritual longings, whose 


grand aspirings, whose seraphic genius, no night 


of barbarism or of superstition could obscure. 
Such a one was Winona. The beautiful Winona 
“Grew up like the prairie lilies, 
Grew a tall and slender maiden, 
With the beauty of the moonlight, 
With the beauty of the starlight.” 

Winona, as was natural, had many lovers. 
Not a warrior of her tribe but who would have 
been glad to have made this “Star of the 
Prairie” the light of his wigwam. But not one 
found favor in the eyes of the maiden. She 
saw and comprehended, that the women of her 
nation were slaves; that, besides the burdens 
which nature imposed, it was they who planted 
and gathered the harvest ; they who tanned the 
hides, who hewed the wood, and bore the water ; 
they whose backs had grown almost double be- 
neath their heavy weights, while the great men 
who bore the grand names of “ Eagle,” “ Light- 
ning,” “ Thunder,” lay lazy and torpid in their 
cabins. And so Winona said, “I will not be a 
slave.” 

Winona was wedded to nature. She loved 
to gather the flame-like flowers of the prairies, 
and to swim amid the white, star-eyed, naiad- 
like lilies, which wept and smiled forever upon 
the bosoms of the lakes. This bright creature 
also loved to ply her birchen bark upon the 
drowsy waters of the Mississippi—to rest upon 
its dreamy islands; lying beneath the spirit- 
like willows, gazing upon the sky, from the hour 
that the sun wheeled his burning chariot in the 
eastern heavens, above the purple hills, till he 
shot his last fiery lance across the level Western 
plains. And at night, when all around her were 
asleep, she would steal from the lodge, and 
lying down in the soft, long grasses, would fasten 
her gaze upon the steadfast stars burning in 
their arctic splendor; and Winona fancied that 
they were the eyes of angels. For although a 





Dacotah maiden, she was not utterly a heathen. 
She was the disciple of Osseo, the oldest 
prophet of the nation. He taught her of the 
Great Spirit, and loved her as a father. When 
Osseo was young, there came to his tribe an 
aged white man, who had traveled from a dis- 
tant land. In his far-away home he had heard 
of the wild tribes of the wilderness, who knew 
not the true God. Now he had come to teach 
them of the Father, of Christ, and of the starry 
mansions which awaited the good. Many of 
the tribe rejected and persecuted the holy man; 
but the young Osseo loved him, and received 
his instructions into his heart. 

The aged white man stayed with them until 
he died; and after he was laid to rest, Osseo 
became the teacher of his people. When Wi- 
nona knew Osseo, he was poor, old, and homely. 
He had never, like other Indians, fought a bat- 
tle; therefore the haughty warriors of his tribe 
laughed at him, called him “old map,” and 
despised him in their hearts. 


“Ah! but beautiful within him 
Was the spirit of Osseo: 
From the evening star descended— 
Star of evening, star of woman, 
Star of tenderness and passion. 
All its fire was in his bosom, 
All its beauty in his spirit, 
All its mystery in his being, 
All its splendor in his language.” 


Women, whose power is never in physical 
force, whose kingdom is ever that of the mind 
and heart, loved Osseo; for he told them of a 
country where they would be delivered from 
toil, pain, and sorrow, where they should be 
free, wise, beautiful, and pure. The soul of 
Winona became knit to that of the old man; for 
in her being the spiritual nature absorbed every 
other. When he portrayed the homes of the 
blessed, she wept to behcld their glory and to 
realize their joy. When he told of the vast 
tribes of pale-faced men in the land of the rising 
sun to whom the Great Spirit had revealed all 
knowledge, she rose up in her young enthusiasm 
and said, “I will go to them, my father.” 

As she sat daily at the feet of her teacher, 


“* All her lovers she rejected. 
Handsome men with belts of wampum 
Pointed at her in derision, 
Followed her with jests and laughter; 
But she said, ‘I care not for you, 
I am happy with Osseo.’ ”’ 


But one of these young warriors found grace 
in the sight of her parents, and they commanded 
Winona, in the moon of falling leaves, on the 
day when all the tribe should turn their feet 
toward the Western plains to hunt the buffalo, 
that she should take the hand of Toopunkah, to 
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follow him and be his wife. No Dacotah is 
allowed to wear an eagle-feather in his hair 
until he has killed a man. Though he had 
scarce seen twenty years, four waved in the 
head-gear of Toopunkah. He was consi:lered 
the eagle of his tribe. Valiant as Achilles, 
beautiful as the Belvidere Apollo, was this 
dusky son of the Northern forest. With caresses 
and with tender words, he wooed, but could not 
win Winona. He told her of his victories, of 
the tribes he should yet conquer; of the day 
when he should be chief of all the nations; but 
to Winona, dearer far was the voice of Osseo, 
telling of the meek and lowly Jesus, and of the 
angels of God. 

Hill and valley became golden—mottled all 
over with bright Autumn leaves, like fallen stars. 
The flowers of the prairies were pouring the 
last drop of balm from their odorous censers— 
the day of departure had come. All were busy 
preparing for the great hunt. With the aged 
and the sick, Osseo was to be left to die. 

“TI will not leave thee, Osseo, my father,” 
cried Winona, as the good old man bowed to 
give her his parting blessing. 

It was the hour of leaving; but where was 
the “Star of the Prairie?” Her name, called 
by hundreds of voices, re-echoed through thicket, 
cave, and hill. Warriors and women alike 
searched for her, but in vain. At last, weary 
and sorrowful, they said, “ Unktaha, the god of 
the river, has hastened with her to the islands 
of the blessed.” Then, as they remembered 
her exceeding loveliness, and that it was lost 
to them forever, from hundreds and hundreds 
of voices went up the cry, “Wahanomin! Wa- 
hanomin! would that had I perished for you !” 

As the caravan moved slowly away, the eagle- 
plumes on the brow of Toopunkah drooped with 
sorrow, and his proud, kingly steps waxed fal- 
tering and slow. He missed the maiden who 
was to have walked by his side. Her starry 
eyes would have lighted his journey; her voice 
would have soothed his heart like the music 
of adream. Her face had shone in his visions 
of future glory. She was to have been the sun- 
light of his people, the warmth of his home. 
He loved her with the strength of his strong 
and stormy nature; but her light had gone out. 
Then the voice of his anguish rent the heavens, 
as he again cried, “Wahanomin! Wahanomin! 
would that I too were dead, as you are!” 

Winona, though, was not dead. From a 
covert in a rock which overlooked the Missis- 
sippi, she had watched her people depart to- 
ward the valleys of the West. When the out- 


line of the last form had melted in the horizon, 
she descended to the lonely wigwam of Osseo. | 





| wretched. 





a 

“Why did ycu tarry, my daughter?” ex. 
claimed the kind old man. “I am useless; 
my strength has departed. Why not leave me 
to die ?” 

“Blame me not, Osseo,” replied the maiden, 
as she gracefully bowed before him. “I must 
stay with you, my father.” 

Very fearful was the Winter, as he blustered 
forth from the great frozen palaces of the North, 
He chained the lakes and rivers in icy bands; 
he mailed the bluffs in adamantine armors; he 
drove before him the warlike winds wrestling 
in the valleys—with chilling arrows piercing 
the Indian’s wigwam and the Indian’s heart, 
Al! very cruel was that Winter,—when, from 
the keen, cold heavens, the stars were sus. 
pended like inverted torches ; when the planets 
rolled in the crystal ether, glowing, scintillant 
globes of gold; when the sun poured such tides 
of ineffable light upon the burnished snow that 
the eyes were blinded with glory,—yet all a 
mockery, while the rigid orb congealed the 
bounding blood in human veins, and froze the 
warm fountains of the human heart. 

The aged and the sick, whom the Dacotahs 
had left behind, perished one by one during 
the severity of the Winter, till at last were only 
left Osseo and Winona. She tried to watch 
over and nurture all, but it was impossible, | 
The tracks of the rabbit and the deer were lost, | 





Scarcely could a strong hunter, with snow- 
shoes, have made his way through the vast drifis 
which swept in avalanches through the valleys, 
Winona had to exert every energy to preserve 
herself and Osseo from death. She lined the 
wigwam with deer-skins, tanned by her own 
hands; with her ax of stone, she hewed the 
wood which kept them from perishing; and 
made holes in the strong, thick-ribbed ice 
which covered the warm bosom of the river, 
that she might draw from thence, with her 
hooks of pointed bones, the fish which was 
their daily sustenance. 

It was a life of unusual hardship even for an 
Indian girl; but Winona repined not. Nay, 
rather rejoiced ; for still remained to her a few 
bright, long hours by the cabin fire, when she 
sat at the feet of her teacher, and learned more 
of the land of imperishable flowers. 

But Osseo was dying; the flame of life, flick- 
ering so faintly in the old man’s breast, was 
about to go out. His heart yearned over his 
spiritual child. He thought of her fate, and 
wept ; for he knew when her own father returned, 
and the tribe found her still alive, her punish- 
ment would be severe, and her future be 


“ My child,” he said, “when you find your 
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self alone, do not sit down disconsolate, and 
weep ; for though you can not see me, I shall 
still be near you. Stay here in this snug wig- 
wam until the grasses put forth their tender fin- 
gers to feel the dew. Watch until you see the 
first strawberry flower open its eye; then turn 
toward the rising sun, Go to the white tribes 
of the East; they will provide you with every 
comfort ; they will impart unto you all wisdom, 
that will lead you to the Great Father above.” 

Osseo was dead. Wrapped in a robe ox er- 
mine which had never been folded above any 
heart save that of the devoted Indian maiden, 
Winona sadly laid him down in a bed of snow 
whiter than the ermine. Her soul was indeed 
desolate ; but how could she weep for him who 
had already gained that abode of the blessed 
whose glory she pined so much to see? Pa- 
tiently she waited, while, again and again, Win- 
ter drove advancing Spring back to her South- 
ern bowers. But, conquered at last, he retreated 
howling to his icy palace; and Spring, the tri- 
umphant queen, enameled hill, flood, and plain 
with trophies of her victory. 

When the lambent eye of the strawberry- 
flower looked up for the first time into the dark 
orbs of Winona, she uttered a cry of joy, for 
it was now time to obey the instructions of her 
beloved Osseo. Seizing the simple accouter- 
ments which long before had been prepared for 
her anticipated journey, she turned toward the 
land of the rising sun. Anticipation winged 
her feet; but as the fourth day of her pilgrimage 
was drawing to a close, the steps of Winona 
drooped somewhat, for she was weary. Scarce 
bowing to look at the flowers which sent up 
sweet odors to bless her, she wandered dreamily 
on; yet, by the seraphic smile which radiated 
her face, it was plain to see that her heart and 
mind was in the land of Beulah. 

A fierce shriek rends the air. Winona hears, 
gives one convulsive bound, and stands trans- 
fixed. Too well she knew that form—that voice, 
too well !—as straining her eye toward the west, 
she saw the kingly Toopunkah rapidly approach. 
And beyond, obscure in the distance, the dark, 
hurrying forms of her returning tribe. Ah, the 
sudden, consuming woe which, at this unex- 
pected sight, fell like barbed lightning, scathing 
and tearing the innocent heart of the maiden! 

Toopunkah recognized her as he drew near. 
She knew her fate. Would he kill her? Of 
that she would be glad. .It would only be send- 
ing her to a happy home. But to live—live to 
be a slave, a brute—to forego every hope of 
development, every dream of spiritual bliss— 
no; she could not. It was the thought of an 
instant. The voice grew nearer. Love, revenge, 





despair, faith, all were struggling in these two 
human hearts. Winona stood upon the high 
lands overlooking the Mississippi, near a per- 
pendicular rock which towered many feet above 
its waters, Toopunkah was very near. His step 
was frantic, his voice delirious with savage joy. 

“Ah, showain nemishin, Nos#!” (Pity, pity 
me, my Father !”) cried the maiden, in the most 
imploring accents, as with arms outstretched in 
supplication, and face uplifted to the pitying 
sky, she leaped—and sunk down, down, down, 
into the sweeping flood. 

Just as Toopunkah thought his prize irrevoca- 
bly sure, he saw it pass from his grasp, certainly 
forever! When he gained the summit where 
she had stood he looked down, but in vain ; for 
not a remaining vestige was to be seen of his 
twice-lost treasure. Wilder than ever from his 
soul again rose the agonized cry, “ Wahano- 
min !” 

His first impulse was to plunge into the flood, 
and share the fate of the lost one. But he was 
a man. His ambition was stronger than his 
love. He had lost a bride, but he might yet be 
the conqueror of many tribes. He turned bit- 
terly away to tell the fate of Winona to her 
returning kindred. 

No warrior of the Dacotahs ever won so 
large a coronal of eagle-plumes as Toopunkah. 
He became a great chief, but lived and died a 
silent and gloomy man. 

Softly the river received into its liquid arms 
the form of the consecrated maiden. Tenderly 
it bore upon its bosom one to whom it seemed 
a native element—bore her away—but not yet 
to the realm of Hades. When beyond the sight 
of her pursuer, the almost miraculously saved 
Indian girl swam to the shore, and, after a 
night of much needed rest, resumed her journey. 
She had no “magic moccasins” to shorten her 
long, toilsome way; yet she never grew very 
weary, and never felt alone. In the humid 
forest, in the odorous meadows, on the pellucid 
stream—wherever her foot wandered, she felt 
that Osseo was with her, though she could not 
see him. When she lay down to sleep in the 
fragrant grass, beneath: the holy stars, while 
the Minnewawa sighed in the shimmering trees, 
she thought it was the voice of Osseo, and it 
soothed her soul to slumber like a lullaby of 
love. 

Winona at last reached the land of the white 
man. Her desire for wisdom, her loveliness, 
and her purity, made a place for her in many 
hearts. She became proficient in the knowledge 
of the schools, and a teacher of her own race. 
She never returned to the land of the Dacotahs, 
but instructed the tribes that dweit upon the 
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borders of the great Niagara. They still rever- 
ence her memory, speaking of her ever as the 
embodiment of all that is lovely in woman. 

Those who sail up the Northern Mississippi, 
will see the “Maiden Rock,” which her leap 
has rendered immortal; also the young, gay 
city of Winona, named in honor of the Indian 
maiden. 





OUT OF THE HIGHWAYS IN THE 
FATHER-LAND. 





NUMBER II. 
DOWN THE NECKAR IN VINTAGE-TIME. 


N order to go down the Neckar in vintage- 
time, I left Marbach, the birthplace of 
Schiller, by the early morning post-coach. 

The picture presented at the quaint old post- 
house was one of the olden time, just such as 
might have been seen about a hundred and 
fifteen years ago, when, in all likelihood, that 
very post-house, and the inn near by, served 
the same purpose as on the crisp October morn- 
ing of 1869, when I threw my knapsack aboard 
of the old coach that was to draw me down 
through the grape region of Wiirtemberg. How 
did I know but that Schiller’s mother, unques- 
tionably a belle of the place, had often looked 
through the identical panes of glass, in the 
second story of the inn, through which a couple 
of boys were now peeping, with laughing eyes, 
at the stranger below, half hidden in an old 
American shawl? Not at all unlikely; for her 
father, as I said in my last paper, was at that 
very time proprietor of the only hotel in the 
village. Our coach was as much one of the 
olden time as you could well find in the imperial 
collection of carriages in St. Petersburg, or in 
the immense carriage-house in Windsor Castle. 
As for the horses and the general outfit of the 
post-coach, they would have been as much at 
home in the fifth century as in the present. 

The villagers collected around us as we took 

our places in the stage, and the postmaster 
came out at last and delivered elaborate orders 
to the driver. A band of musicians that had 
been doing hornpipe service at a village wed- 
ding, in the small hours of the night before, 
took possession of a supplementary coach, and 
we were all soon clattering away over the rough 
cobble-stones of honest, simple, memorable 
Marbach. As we passed the house where 





Schiller was born, the man having charge of it 
put his head out of a side window—how often | 
had boy Schiller done the same thing !—to watch 
the departing stage, and, recognizing me as a 
yesterday’s visitor and customer of his little | 


| from its top a vast landscape of quiet but ex- 


ee 
memorials, bowed until we turned a corner, 
We saw him and his shrine no more. 

It was only after leaving the village that ] 
could form an idea of its former importance, 
and realize the actual history of it. Marbach 
had once been surrounded by immense walls, 
and these, now extending far beyond the pres- 
ent dimensions of the place, are half covered 
with ivy and grape-vines. It is the old warrior 
grown too thin and lean for the neat armor of 
his strong manhood. You see broad gashes 
here and there in the massive fortifications, as 
if some quavers from a South American earth- 
quake had reached them; and, by the aid of a 
little fancy, you can detect the very scars from 
balls hurled during the war of the Austrian 
succession. The walls are still high, but have 
long ago forgotten their perpendicular, and the 
vines are doing their best, in their slow but 
efficacious way, to complete the task of their 
demolition. 

Our road lay through continuous vineyards all 
the way to Heilbronn. Not long after leaving 
Marbach, we left also the Neckar, and when I 
had sight of it again, it was as if I had parted 
from a friend; yet I had the comfort of hoping, 
on the following day, to see it again at Heil- 
bronn, no longer the little babbling brook, but 
the vigorous young river, boasting broader hill- 
sides for its vineyards, prouder knolls for grander 
castles, dashing furiously against the Heilbronn 
piers, and even claiming a place with the great 
family of navigable streams. 

The vineyards through which we passed had 
no inclosure whatever, and yet the rich clusters 
hanging by the road-side were fully ripe—a tes- 
timony to the proverbial honesty of the Suabian 
peasants, or shall I call it a respect for law? 
The villagers along the road were alive with 
vintage glee. The coopers were actually at 
work in the streets, getting ready wooden ves- 
sels of all sizes for the new wine. In some of 
the vineyards there were throngs of gleaners, 
and people were passing to and from these 
with tubs of grapes, which were deposited in 
receptacles by the road-side. The very air was 
filled with the perfume of the vintage, and man 
and beast seemed to rejoice together, that now 
the reaping-time had come, after a year of ten- 
der and ceaseless nurture of the vines. 

At Beilstein I ascended a high hill to an old 
castle, celebrated for its still unscathed tower 
and the strong walls inclosing it. It bears the 
name of “ Der Lange Hans ”—Long Jack—and 
is so prominently situated that you can see 


quisite beauty. The upward road lay through 
vineyards, The depression surrounding the 
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massive outer wall marks the exact outline of 
the ancient moat, and the bridge crossing it and 
leading into the castle is so out of its original 
position, and such a prey to wild-flowers, vines, 
and weeds, as to make it a very gem for the 
landscapist’s pencil. A part of the structure 
within the inclosure betrays Roman workman- 
ship. The whole ruin is a treasure of its kind. 

On our return to the village, we stopped to 
take a look at the now dilapidated church of 
the knights of Beilstein, the former lords of the 
whole district. The old stone pulpit is still 
standing, and the tombstones of the Beilsteins, 
notwithstanding the numerous fractures and 
losses, are still distinguishable, but only by the 
aid of the large stone escutcheons of the family. 
The coat of arms was three battle-axes, ar- 
ranged in the form of a triangle. Hence the 
name of the Beilstein knights—Bez/, meaning 
ax, and stein, stone. 

At Heilbronn I found the Suabian vintage 
in its grand climax. It was no more the quiet 
thing I had been viewing for twenty miles, but 
the real hilarious and crowning glory of the 
year. The streets and roads were thronged 
with people, going to and from the vineyards. 
All classes, both sexes, and horse, donkey, and 
dog, were willing followers in the train of Bac- 
chus. Those who were not taking any part as 
laborers in the vineyard came as guests or 
observers. I found it, or so it seemed, the grand 
time for renewing acquaintances and settling 
differences. The very road-sides were thronged 
with people merely looking at the gleaners. 
Horses and donkeys drew small carts, and car- 
| ried the must, or impressed grapes, to the 
different places of ownership. Peasant women 
bore on their shoulders long wooden tubs, filled 
| with grapes, to the press, or to the donkey- 
wagon at the road-side. Press, did I say? 
| Yes, in some cases, but not all. The press 
| was a little machine, something like a fan, and 
turned by a crank. But this was not the real 
Suabian way of getting at the juice of the 
grape. The principal press was the human 
feet, with boots on. The grape-treaders were, 
in every case I saw, young men, who were 
tramping in terrible earnest, as if determined 
to take vengeance on the grapes for all the 
labor they had caused. 

“What sort of boots are those you have on?” 
I asked one of the treaders of the grapes, 
when on my way to the Wartburg. 

“O, they are old,” replied the fellow, good- 
humoredly. 

“I suppose you cleaned them well, before 
you got into this tuk of grapes ?” . 

“Of course.” 














“But your feet can not be comfortable, as the 
grape-juice is certainly quite cold.” 

“They are cold enough, and wet too.” 

If my temperance principles had not been 
pretty strong already, this would have had some 
effect in strengthening them. What would the 
Fifth Avenue devotee to imported wines think, 
as he empties his overflowing decanters, if he 
could for a moment see these unkempt rustic 
peasants treading out grapes with their grimy 
feet? 

Heilbronn, or Health Fountain, takes its 
name from a spring, near St. Kilian’s Church, 
of alleged healing property, flowing out of seven 
pipes. This fountain is the cluster of a host 
of old legends; but only the most important 
one, because connected with the introduction 
of Christianity into that region, I will here give. 

Far back in the early period of the Christian 
era, when a vast wilderness overspread nearly 
all Germany, the apostles of peace entered this 
dense forest, from a far-off country, in order to 
extend the doctrines of Christianity. Among 
the number was the pious Kilian, whose holy 
calling led him to the inhospitable regions of 
the Main and the Neckar. Here, where Heil- 
bronn now stands, but where no friendly dwellings 
were then found, he gradually collected his fol- 
lowers beside the fresh fountain. He preached 
with great zeal the Word of life, and extended 
to his hearers the boon of Christian baptism. 
It was not long before he fell a martyr to his 
faith at the hands of the barbarians; and, al- 
though one of his disciples continued the good 
work, the pure light was nevertheless overcome 
by the prevailing darkness, and the consecrated 
fountain was visited less and less by eager 
seekers of the truth. Many years passed by, 
and the Lord sent one of his greatest servants, 
Charlemagne, the strong pillar of Christianity 
in his times, to this neighborhood. One day 
the mighty ruler was hunting deer and wild 
bears in the primeval Scheuerberg Forest. In 
the middle of the day, he and his attendants 
became very thirsty, and gathered about the 
beautiful little fountain, or brook, which they 
fortunately discovered. This was the fountain 
of the devoted Kilian, and the crystal water 
slaked the thirst of the weary hunters. By and 
by the hunting-horns sounded again for the- 
chase, and the emperor was about to start,. 
when a preacher, whose look betrayed deep» 
sorrow, made his apnearance from amid a dark. 
thicket. He was at first overcome by the grandi 
appearance of the hunters; yet the emperor 
encouraged him to speak, and tell the secret 
of his grief. The old man then related the 
story of the pious Kilian, and added these 
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words: “Great ruler, only a few come here 
now to receive holy baptism, for the men of 
this wild country have grown worse in time, 
and are so set against the pure doctrine of 
Christianity, that I and my spiritual brethren 
have a hard time in gaining a few followers.” 
Charlemagne replied: “Be of good courage! 
I give you my imperial word that, as I and my 
followers have found refreshment at this fount- 
ain, so shall it become a fountain of heavenly 
blessing again to others.” Soon after this, the 
emperor sent a great number of ministers to 
this region, and had a church built over the 
fountain. Then, in process of time, the vast 
forests were felled, and beautiful fields and a 
peaceful population took their place. Charle- 
magne called the fountain the “ Healing Fount- 
ain,” and in a little while he had one of his 
imperial residences built very near it. The 
good example of the ruler worked powerfully 
on the inhabitants of the country. The doc- 
trines of the Gospel again found access to 
many hearts, and around the palace and the 


_ little church there gathered a multitude of be- 


lievers. 

The historical foundation for this touching 
legend was found in a German manuscript, 
which was taken to Rome during the “ Thirty 
Years’ War;” then found its way to Paris in 
1796, and in 1816 was restored to Germany, and 
placed in the ducal library of Heidelberg. 

The old parts of the city of Heilbronn pre- 
sent all the interesting features that character- 
ize the early Suabian architecture. The pro- 
jecting gable fronts, the quaint bay-windows, 
the stone carvings, the winding stairs, and the 
enormous and aimost unwieldy old pumps, tell 
of a very old past. The present St. Kilian’s 
Church is a Renaissance treasure from the thir- 
teenth century, though the foundation was laid 
in 1037. The great bell, cast by Bernhard 
Bachmann, the father of the famous theologian 
who delivered Heilbronn to Protestantism, is 
tolled every day at high noon. 

The most interesting object in Heilbronn, to 
an antiquarian, is Goetz’s Tower, so called be- 
cause it is the alleged scene of the imprison- 
ment of Goetz von Berlichingen. This Goetz 
of the Iron Hand, an odd fellow withal, was 
one of the best knights of his time, and, with 
Ulrich von Hutten and Franz von Sichingen, 
was the last representative of the real knight- 
hood of the Middle Ages. His whole spirit 
was full of honorable strife ; and no sooner did 
war break out anywhere in Germany than he 
offered his broadsword to one or another of the 
contending parties, and was always to be relied 
upon at the risk of life and every human inter- 
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est. In 1522, while aiding Ulrich of Wiirtem. 
berg to crush the Suabian Confederation, he 
was betrayed, captured, and imprisoned in 
Heilbronn. He was also a participant in the 
“ Peasant’s War,” and suffered imprisonment in 
consequence. He left behind one of the most 
entertaining autobiographies of the period, as jt 
contains a faithful and minute picture of the 80- 
cial and moral state of his times. Goethe made 
much use of it in his maiden drama, “Goetz yon 
Berlichingen ;” but so far deviated from it as to 
make Goetz die in the tall red tower in Hejl. 
bronn, by the Neckar bank; while the Knight 
of the Iron Hand really spent only one night 
in it, and survived that night thirty-seven years, 
dying in peace and freedom in his own castle 
of Hornberg, lower down the Neckar, when 
over eighty years of age. He lost his right- 
hand in one of his battles, but succeeded in 
having an iron one so skillfully made that he 
was able to use the sword with it, and, besides, 
to box the ears of any knight, of less sincerity 
and candor than himself, who ventured into his 
august presence. 

From the top of the tower, I enjoyed a charm. 
ing view of Heilbronn and the surrounding 
country. The premises are poorly kept, and I 
felt like employing a force of serubbers and 
sweepers to put them in presentable condition, 
There is one little room containing the dislo- 
cated chair in which Goetz is said to have sat 
when a prisoner. On the stair-way there isa 
full coat-of-mail, standing as a knight prepared 
for the struggle, representing him of the Iron 
Hand; but his real armor is elsewhere. 

The last sounds I heard that night were those 
of laborers returning from distant vineyards, or 
some place of amusement; and early in the 
morning I was awakened by the not unwelcome 
salutations of the same joyous notes of young 
men and women going out to glean. 

The next day I went down the river as far as 
Heidelberg. The whole journey was one of 
enchanting interest. Old castles fringed the 
river banks, and in some places are surrounded 
by immense beech-forests ; the dark green meet- 
ing-place of the Odenwald and the Schwarz 
wald. The most picturesque castles are Mittel- 
berg, Zwingenberg, Hornberg, and Ehrenberg, 
each redolent of tales of love and hate, troubled 
and eventful life, and hasty death. Who shall 
tell the history of these great gray stones? 
The kindly ivy is ever laboring to prevent your 
fancy from delving into the hoary and bloody 
past, as much as to say, “Judge the past as I 
do, and cover the misdeeds of your fellows 4s 
charitably as I, with my green tendrils, cover 




















these rough gray stones.” 
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The chief town is Wimpfen, one-half of 
which lies in the valley, and the other on the 
pill. Wimpfen on the hill stands on the site of 
the Roman Cornelia, named after the wife of 
Julius Caesar. Attila, at the head of his un- 
sparing Huns, sacked and destroyed this castle. 
The whole Neckar region felt the full blast of 
the Thirty Years’ War, and near Wimpfen, the 
imperial army, under Tilly, defeated the Mar- 

ave, George Frederick, of Baden, in 1622. 
There were five thousand left dead on the field. 

Near the village of Bottingen is a chapel of un- 
known age, celebrated for the following legend: 

When all this region was still pagan, a bold 
and strong young man became betrothed to 
a beautiful girl. They loved each other de- 
yotedly ; but she was a Christian, and he still 
aheathen. He adhered tenaciously to his idols ; 
and when the girl strove in vain to direct him 
to the pure Gospel, her sorrow at his course 
drove her from her peaceful home into the thick 
forest, where she secluded herself in a rocky 
chasm, and prayed day and night for the salva- 
tion of her lover. Even the wild animals took 
compassion on the sorrowing one, and daily 
carried nourishment to her. After some years, 
she was released from the bonds of her sorrow- 
ful earthly life, and the angel of death bore her 
spirit to the realms of the blessed. Often, after 
she had gone, did her lover wander through the 
forest in search of her, but allin vain. One day, 
as he was hunting, a deer sprang out before him, 
and remained a moment standing in his pres- 
ence, and looking at him with a supernatural 
sadness. The animal seemed to. beckon him 
to follow; and the man followed it to a rocky 
cell, which he immediately knew had been that 
of his loved one; for there was an inscription 
at ils entrance, made by the girl herself; besides 
the occupants of the valley confirmed his be- 
lief. He threw himself down beside the cell, 
and wept bitter tears of sorrow. Just then the 
image of the departed one came, as an angel 
from heaven, into his presence. The soft, sweet 
spirit of Christianity settled upon him. He was 
resolved to be a Christian ; and immediately af- 
terward went to the city of Worms, where he 
was baptized by the bishop. Having returned to 
his native place, he built a cottage near the 
former secluded home of his departed loved 
one, and lived a hermit, in the retirement of 
his holy thoughts. He taught the doctrines of 
Christianity to all who surrounded him, re- 
freshed the weary traveler with food and drink, 
and showed him the right way through the for- 
est. The fame of his good deeds soon spread 
far and wide, and pilgrims came from distant 
places to his lonely cell, and sought from him 











comfort and strength for the sorrows of their 
life. Finally, after many long years had passed 
by, and the pious hermit had reached a hoary 
old age, he one night heard a rap at his door, 
while a fearful storm was raging without. He 
immediately arose and opened his door, and 
stood face to face with a man of beautiful form 
and sweet visage. This wanderer was clad in 
snow-white garments, and in his eyes there 
glowed a heavenly peace. The hermit immedi- 
diately kindled a fire for him to warm himself 
by, and placed food before him; then kneeling, 
he offered his evening prayer with trembling 
voice. Arising from his knees, and looking at 
his guest, he found that the head of the stranger 
was surrounded with a halo of unearthly splendor. 
It was the Angel of Death, who said to him: 
“God has heard your prayer; go, now, to your 
rest, and inherit eternal joy!” Then the stranger 
kissed the old hermit softly on the forehead, 
and he sank back; his soul was in the better 
world. The next morning the old man was 
found as if in sweet sleep; and he was buried 
amid the lamentations of the multitude. The 
visitor in the white robe was the archangel - 
Michael. A little church was built by the peo- 
ple, and dedicated to St. Michael. 

Such is the explanation given for the name 
of the St. Michael’s church in the village of 
Bottingen, and the height on which it stands is 
called Michaelsberg, or St. Michael’s Mountain. 

At Neckarsteinach I found myself on familiar 
ground again. Fourteen years since, I had 
wandered up there, when a student at Heidel- 
berg, in company with some other young Amer- 
icans, and had spent the night in the neighbor- 
hood near the old castle. The next day we 
threaded the dense forest and visited the four 
old castles, now in ruins, which belonged to the 
family that went by the name of. the “ Landes- 
schaden,” or Land’s Bane. From the highest 
one of them we enjoyed a magnificent view of 
the Neckar Valley for many miles. Afler rest- 
ing under some trees of immense size and great 
age, and getting a humble repast of black 
bread and poor butter, we took raft for Heidel- 
berg in the afternoon. Our sail, or rather float, 
was exciting, and the only injury we suffered, 
was to get wet feet, and, before reaching port, 
an appetite that our friendly peasant raftsman 
had no means to satiate. But all this was part 
of the bargain. 

ooomuntatineeiante 

THERE is but one door to come into the 
world, a thousand to go out. Death has choice 
of ways to let out life; and while we are busily 
watching at one door, he comes in at another.— 
Adams. 
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THE ARGONAUT AND ITS ALLIES. 





O specimen of the cabinet excels in beauty 
the shell of the argonaut, or paper nauti- 
lus. White and translucent as pearl, the 

outline gracefully carved, the surface raised 
into undulating ridges and dotted beneath with 
black spots, it has been well likened to the 
“boat of a fairy, delicate in texture and sym- 
metrical in form.” 

Placed in water, it floats as proudly as a ship 
of the line, and recalls at once the vessels of a 





THE ARGONAUT AFLOAT, 


been known. . About the middle of the last 
century, Linnzus, recailing the famous voyage 
of the ship Argo and of its sailors, the Argo- 
nautai, rechristened this species argonauta 
argo. Both names are appropriate and sug- 
gestive of the habits of the animal. _The name 


of Linnzus is adopted by the scientists; while 
that of Aristotle is also retained under the 
more common form of fafer nautilus to distin- 
guish it from one of its allies—the Jearly nau- 








tilus. 
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past century, with their high sterns and incurved 
prows. It is not at all improbable that the 
mudel for some of the old Roman galleys was 
made from this shell, which is common jin the 
Mediterranean. Even as late as the fourteenth 
century, we find ships of the line bearing the 
same shape as the little shell which we are 
considering. Aristotle was the first, so far as 
we know, to give any account of this shell, or 
to notice, publicly, the resemblance it bears to 
a ship. He christened it the nautilus primus, 
or the first sailor, and as nautilus has it since 


The account of the argonaut, given by Aris- 
totle, is one of the most interesting on record. 
He says the animal, having appropriated the 
shell of a more helpless congener of the sea, 
uses it as a boat, and sets sail on a voyage of 
pleasure or discovery. With its two broad 
arms outspread as sails, and the remaining 
ones used as oars in guiding the motion of the 
frail bark, it catches the breeze and is wafted 
about at the will of the wind. Should the wind 
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over the sides of the boat, where, as paddles, 


serve to propel the animal rapidly onward. 


they s . 
Pliny adds to this account, that, if a storm 
arises while our tiny voyager is upon the deep, 


or if it is menaced by some enemy, “it fills the 
hoat with water, and sinks with it to the bottom. 
When the storm ceases, it raises itself, little by 
jittle, while, by means of a certain conduit in its 
body, it discharges all the water; and this being 
got rid of, like so much bilge-water, as it were, 
it finds no difficulty in sailing along.” Most of 
this is fancy, but so pleasant a one that it seems 
almost a crime to destroy it. But modern dis- 
coverers have little veneration for the fathers 
of science, and are happiest when able to show 
that the fathers are behind the times. 

We now know that the nautilus is the right- 
fal owner of the shell, which is possessed by 
the female only, and is used by her as a recep- 
tacle and protection for the eggs and young. 

The large, broad 
arms are mever 
used as sails, but 
may, perhaps, be 
occasionally used 
as oars, when the 
animal wishes to 
progress slowly, 
while floating on 
the surface of the 
water. Their main function is to envelop the 
shell, which is secreted from their inner surfaces. 

In place of being blown forward by the wind, 
they are blown backward by a current of water 
which is expelled from the body, and which, 
by its reflex action, carries the animal in a con- 
trary direction. We can best understand the 
habits of this interesting sailor, when we have 
examined its structure and relationship to other 
well-known forms. 

The nautilus belongs to that subdivision of 
the animal kingdom miscalled mmo/lusca, the 
group to which the oyster, the snail, and the 
cuttle-fish belong. 

When removed from the shell, the nauti- 
lus very closely resembles the octopods and 
cuttle-fish of our own shores—its nearest allies. 
They are all characterized by the development 
of a number of arms or feet in a circle around 
the head, and hence have been called by the 
savants cephalopods, or head-footed animals. 
The mouth is concealed in the center of this 
circle of arms, while the large eyes, two in 
number, and which very closely resemble those 
of vertebrate animals, are found immediately 
beneath the arms. 

One writer has facetiously and yet correctly 
characterized these cuttle-fish as “animals hav- 








ARGONAUTA PAPYRACEA IN ITS SHELL. 
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THE ARGONAUTA ARGO. (Linneus.) 


ing the mouth at the top of the head, and car- 
rying its eyes under the arms.” The body is 
more or less cylindrical; in some species, con- 
ical, and furnished with two fin-like expansions 
of the integument, which aid the animal some- 
what in its movements. 

. Locomotion is performed in two ways. While 
crawling along the shore or in shallow water, 
they use their strong arms as feet, keeping the 
body perpendicular. They may then be said to 
stand on their heads. Those which have an 
external shell would carry it on the back, as 
does the common garden snail. 

The other mode of progression has been al- 
luded to. Each animal is provided with a large 
tube opening on the side of the body just below 
the arms, which, from its shape, is termed the 
siphon. This, being filled with water, is forci- 
bly emptied, and the reflex action is sufficient to 
carry the animal backward; a strange mode 
of locomotion, yet a very efficient one. A 
cuttle-fish would outstrip in a race any of the 
ordinary forms of fish. In fact, so rapid are 
their movements, that they are called by the 
fishermen sea-arrows. 

Those, like the nautilus, provided with an 
external shell, must move more slowly, as the 
large size of the shell, and its consequent weight, 
would greatly impede the progress. 

As we have stated, only the female argonauts 
are provided with a shell. The males are small, 
stunted octopods, about one inch in length; so 
different from the females in size, form, and 
appearance, that they were long classed as dis- 
tinct animals. The males and females are 
never seen together, and this fact long served 
to increase our perplexity. 

Being devoid of beauty the males love re- 
tirement, and few naturalists are so fortunate 
as to possess one. Cuvier described a para- 
sitic worm which infested the female argonauts 
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at certain seasons of the year. This is now 
known to be one of the arms of the male argo- 
naut, abnormally developed, and which, Cupid- 
like, is sent forth in hopes that it may fall in 
with, and be received by, some female floating 
on the surface of thé ocean. 

The true home of the argonaut is the Medi- 
terranean Sea; and it is to a lady—Madame 
Powers—that we are indebted for our present 
information in regard to this interesting species. 
Finding these sailors common, she inclosed a 
space of the sea with net-work and established 
her colony. She studied their habits and struc- 
ture, and made very many valuable discoveries, 
and has since enriched the libraries of science 
by a memoir on the subject. 

Another species is often found, in great num- 
bers, off the coast of Peru. They have been 
met with, many leagues from land, in the Middle 
Pacific, and a few have ended a long voyage on 
the California coast of our own country, though 
it can not be called an American species. Two 
other species are also known, making four in 
all, which inhabit the warm China Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. 

It is interesting to note that the species of 
China is found fossil in Piedmont, though not 
now living in the Mediterranean. 

This fact points back to a time when the 
Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean were con- 
nected by a Suez canal, much larger than the 
modern one of M. De Lesseps. 

The octopod differs from the nautilus in lack- 
ing the beautiful external shell, in having the 
rudiments of an internal one, and in their 
greater size. They vary in length from a few 
inches to several feet, and in weight from a 
pound, or less, to a hundred pounds, or more. 
The octopod is the “devil-fish” of Victor Hu- 
go’s “ Toilers of the Sea;” which, it is hardly 
necessary to add, is very unscientifically de- 
scribed—the characters of several animals hav- 
ing been blended in one. 

It was an octopod, also, that Denys Monfort, 
one of the early conchologists, represented in 
the act of scuttling a three-master. But Mon- 
fort’s love of scientific ‘accuracy was entirely 
subordinate to his love of fame; for he re- 
marked to a friend that, if this story were be- 
lieved, in his next edition he would represent 
his “kraken” octopod embracing the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and capsizing a whole squadron of 
ships. 

But, in spite of these misrepresentations, the 
octopod is a very formidable animal, and, when 
of large size, a very dangerous one to encoun- 
ter. The eight arms are united at the base 
into a web, and by a motion similar to the open- 





is 
ing and closing of an umbrella, they Propel 
themselves through the water, Their true 
method of progression seems to be crawlin 
by which they travel at a rate of eight to ten 
feet per minute. When this mode of locomo. 
tion does not answer the purposes of the ani. 
mal, the body is filled with water and inflated 
like a bladder, until the specific gravity is so far 
reduced that it can, with ease, roll over and 
over, or dart through the water with great 
rapidity. The octopod is still further aided in 
escaping from its enemies by Possessing the 
power to change the color of the body accord. 
ing to the nature of the ground passed over, 
It becomes a brown, drab, or gray while passing 
over a sandy, gravelly shore. Lying quietly on 
the bottom, it may so far resemble rock, both 
in color and form, as to be unnoticed. Again, 
with arms extended and freely moving back 
and forth, it assumes the appearance and color 
of the red corallines and sea-weeds by which it 
is surrounded. Now it becomes a black, while 
under the shadow of an overhanging rock; now 
assumes a saffron or a blue, when they best 
serve to protect. These colors may even fol- 
low one another directly, like the brilliant tints 
of mother-of-pearl, as if the animal delighted 
to parade its adornment. This change of color 
takes place in a manner similar to that of the 
chameleon. In the integument are to be found 
a large number of cells filled with pigment 
granules. Usually, adjacent cells have differ. 
ently colored granules, and to their alternate 
contraction and dilatations in groups is due the 
magnificent play of colors for which all the 
cephalopods are so justly famous. The whole 
is under the control of the nervous system, 
The cells of one color are expanded, bringing 
that shade to the surface like a blush. This 
gives place to a second; and thus, either from 
instinct or reason, the animal assumes the color 
of its surroundings. 
It might be thought that an animal having 


these distinct modes of locomotion, and having, | 


further, the power to elude its enemies bya 
rapid change of color, would need no other 
weapon of defense. Yet the Creator has pro 
vided it with one as effective as it is strange. 
There is, near the liver of an octopod, and 
connected with the siphon, a small gland, which 
secretes a dark-brown or black fluid. This, 
though not secreted in large quantity, is so 
powerful that a single drop will render ink-black 
a pint of water.’ When all other means of 
escape fail, and the would-be captor is counting 
on his game, this fluid is discharged, the water 
is changed to an inky blackness for many feet 
in every direction, and the octopod escapes 
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ander cover of its own storm. This ink was 


formerly used for writing, and is said to have 
peen the source of the “India-ink” of China. 
It is so indestructible that it is often found 
fossilized; in one case, at least, a drawing of a 
fossil was mace from its own ink. 

Having noticed some of the organs of defense, 
let us consider those which enable the octopod 
to assume the offensive. 

These are the eight arms which encircle the 
mouth. They are long, slender, and capable 

of movement in every direction, These arms 
are covered on the ventral surface with two 
rows of cups or sucking-discs. These cups are 
surrounded by circular muscles, which converge 
toward the center, and there fit closely around 
another muscle, which serves as a piston for 
the cup. When the sucker is applied to a sur- 
face for the purpose of adhesion, the piston is 
raised, the circular muscle retracted from the 
center, and thus a perfect vacuum is produced. 
So perfect is the mechanism, that it is easier to 
tear away the limb from the body of the animal, 
than to release it from its attachments. 

We can gather some idea of the immense 
power resident in these arms, if we remember 
that the number of the discs on a large octopod 

can not fall below one thousand, and that they 
vary in size from one-half inch to one inch in 
diameter. The power, in the case of a large 
specimen, can not be much less than five tons, 
if all the discs could be applied to the same 
object. No wonder that they are dreaded by 
the pearl-divers; for it must be any thing but 
pleasant to feel the long slimy arms slowly 
winding themselves around the body, and the 
sucking-cups adhering to the surface, while 
the mind is conscious, at the same time, that 
these arms must be torn from the animal before 
it will release its attachments. These animals 
are used as food by the fishermen along the 
coasts where they occur, though there is little 
about them that is inviting to the taste. They 
are also exposed for sale in the markets of 
Naples and Smyrna, and other points on the 
Mediterranean, and are also a favorite article 
of the bazaars of India. 

After this full account of the argonaut and 
the octopod, but little remains to be said in 
regard to the other members of the same group— 
the true cuttle-fish. 

They have the same mode of progression as 
the argonaut; have power to discolor the water 
with the same inky discharge; their play of 
colors is no less complete, and their sucking- 


longer, and, if possible, capable of greater free- 
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| and forward to twice that distance ! 
dises no less powerful. They add to the eight | 
arms of the octopod two tentacles, which are | 
| Goat Island. There would be no need of ferry- 


dom of motion. Their movements are more 
rapid, and they are designed to search out the 
food, and bring it within reach of the eight more 
powerful arms below. In many species, the 
discs of the arms are supplemented by double 
rows of horny hooks, and thus their power is 
greatly increased. One of our recent writers, 
while speaking of these forms, adds: “A cat’s 
paw is quite sufficiently disagreeable, with her 
fine claws; but for a bather to feel his naked 
body embraced with eight snake-like arms, with 
cat’s-paw weapons on the whole length, and 
leech-like suckers in addition—to say nothing 
of the long tentacles still more powerfully 
armed—is not pleasant, even from a creature 
the size of a cat; but when it is remembered 
that some of them are six feet across, we feel 
thankful that we live in safer latitudes.” 

But such cuttles are very rarely met with. 
The common species of our own coast seldom 
attains a length of more than one root, and is 
altogether harmless. Thousands of tons’ weight 
are annually used by the cod fishermen of the 
coast of Newfoundland for bait. Their mode 
of capture is peculiar and interesting. The 
cuttles, like all cephalopods, swim dackward, 





ARGONAUTA PAPYRACEA, 


(As it swims by its locomotive tube.) 


and hence’are unable to determine their bear- 
ing at times, or to prevent themselves from 
“running aground.” 
the shore, and the animals, attracted by the 
light, swim toward it, and are cast by thousands 
upon the bank. Sometimes, after a heavy storm, 
the shores of the Bay of Fundy are lined for 
miles with these cuttles, which have been driven 
ashore by the wind and tide. 

Their muscular power is very great, probably 
exceeding that of any animal with which we are 
acquainted. Sir James Ross, in the report of 
his voyage to the Antarctic, says, that when his 
vessel was off St. Helena, “a number of cuttles 
sprang on board, fifteen or sixteen feet high 
over the weather bow; several passed directly 
across the ship, and fifty at least were found on 
the deck. What immense power must reside 
in the muscles of an animal, to enable it to leap 
upward more than fifty times its own length, 
Were man 
proportionally as strong, he could stand at the 
foot of Niagara Falls, and with ease step on to 





A large fire is built upon. 
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SHELL OF ARGONAUTA ARGO. (Linna@us.) 


boats, for East River would be but a fair jump 
for one so powerful. 

The true nautilus is scarcely less beautiful 
than the argonaut, which we have already con- 
sidered. The shell has not the delicacy of 
paper, but it has the brilliancy of pearl, and is, 
therefore, as greatly admired. It belongs to an 
order of cephalopods which had its supremacy 
in a past age, and lives to-day “the last of its 
race.” 

In every geological period we find the nautilus, 
or some kindred form, the largest and most pow- 
erful animal of its time; but, to-day, like the In- 
dian races of our own land, the whole order is 
approaching extinction, a single genus being left 
us to testify of the past, and to unfold the struc- 
ture and habits of their now fossil ancestors. 
The shell is divided into chambers by partitions 
thrown across the space, the animal always 
inhabiting the outer one. These chambers, like 
the rings of a tree, indicate periods of growth. 
We have not yet sufficient data to enable us to 
form an idea of the time required for the forma- 
tion of one of these chambers; but it is evi- 
dent that when the shell becomes too contracted, 
the occupant builds an addition to the walls, 
which are constantly spreading, and throws 
across a floor below. They have neither the 
means of defense or of offense which have been 
given to the argonaut and octopod. They are, 
therefore, more timid, and, when attacked, sim- 
ply coil up as snugly as possible in their cell 
and await the enemy, being only able to oppose 
to it a solid shell. In size they greatly exceed 
the other order. During Palzozoic times, some 
members of this order had a length of not less 
than thirty feet. 

The shell was carried upon the back, aad, as 
the animal lived in the outer chamber, it must 











aan 
cas 
have required immense Mus. 
cular power to raise it from a 
horizontal toa Perpendicular 
position. The ammonites of 
a later age were nautili with 
a coiled shell, and with the 
partitions folded and compli. 
cated. These were succeed. 
ed by forms so Strange and 
contorted that it would seem 
as if the very death-struggles 
of the race had been fossi}. 
ized. 

I can not close this short 
account of some of the won. 
ders of the deep, without the 
introduction of the following 
poem on the “Chambered 
Nautilus,” written by Dr. 0, 
W. Holmes, which has the merit of true po. 
etry, while, at the same time, it is true to 
nature. 

‘This is the Ship of Pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main ; 
‘rhe venturous barque that flings 
On the sweet Summer wind its purpled wings, 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings 


And coral reefs lie bare ; 
Where cold sea-maids rise to sun their streamIng hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 
Wrecked is the Ship of Pearl! 

And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim-dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing cell, 
Before thee lies revealed ; 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed. 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 

‘That spread his lustrous coil ; 

Still, as the spiral grew, 

He left his last year’s dwelling for the new; 

Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 

Built up its idle door, 

Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap forlorn ! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is borne 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 

While on mine ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! 

As the swift seasons roll ; 

Leave thy low-vaulted past ; 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven within a dome more vast, 

‘Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine out-grown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 


—_—_—_e—_—-_ 


“THOUGH it may not be in your power,” 
said Marcus Aurelius, “to be a naturalist, a 
poet, an orator, or a mathematician, it is in 
your power to be a virtuous man, which is the 
best of all.” 
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re THE WOMAN’S RIGHTS VILLAGE. 
oma CHAPTER II. 
Pe LAS! that Summer suns are ever followed 
met by the rigorous storms of Winter! The 
~r history of this town, which sprang in full 
. ey life from the brain of woman, as Minerva was 
m cleft from the head of Jupiter, must be faith- 
| pa fully given, its glories as well as its humiliations ; 
and before I record the trials which fell upon 
al us, the reader will have patience with me if I 
= dwell a little longer on this golden acme of our 
prosperity, and tell the very clever service our 
hort scientific woman was able to do the Great West. 
WON. It was no less than the detection of the poi- 
t the sonous product of our Western country, eaten 
ving by cows and causing that malignant disease, 
ered the milk-sickness. Whole townships of rich 
rable land have been almost uninhabited and 
0, . ee 
unsalable, having this dread ban of milk-sickness 
fa upon them. Nature had so closely hugged the 
secret that the almost unerring instinct of brutes 
between nutritious and noxious food was entirely 
at fault. The meat, as well as the milk, of the 
poisoned cattle was vitiated, and the persons 
partaking of either meat or milk were thrown 
into violent nausea and nervous spasms, fre- 
} quently terminating in death. 

This calamity fell upon us. We had been lux- 
uriating in the rich cream, milk, and butter of our 
model little dairy. About the first of May, the 
pasturage being rank and thick, our whole com- 
munity, old and young, became very sick, just 
in proportion to their fondness for milk. Of 
course the poor children suffered the most se- 
verely, but by prompt attention we all recovered. 
There being no doubt that we had been visited 
by the mysterious milk-sickness, our cattle were 
driven into pasture on rising land, and after 

’ some timid experiments, we were able to use 
the milk again with safety. Having proven the 
poison to be confined to the small, low meadow, 
our scientific woman and our physician imperi- 

' ously claimed the use of it for experiments. 
a They also claimed two coolies to dig up the 





meadow for them, and an inferior cow to exper- 
iment on. I need not relate the very interest- 
ing details of this experiment; I only insist 
that it was womanly perseverance and faith 
that enabled them, day after day, to subject hand- 
fuls of soil to their tests of poison. ‘The micro- 
Scope and the endiometer were also brought to 
bear on every vegetable growth, until at last 
" they detected that curious little parasite, the 
vegetable-mineral, known as the diatomacea. 
It is the noxious offspring of mineral and mias- 
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matic exhalation. Our scientific lady, finding it | 
to possess a peculiar poison, fed a portion to | missed their weak voices in the council, nor 


the devoted cow, and hired one of the coolies 
to drink her milk the next day. To her great sat- 
isfaction, he nearly died with the milk-sickness ; 
and science triumphed, for once, in a woman. 
As she found a simple antidote for the poison, 
besides contriving a patent detector, the country- 
side showered benedictions: upon her, and she 
had a very emphatic promise of being appointed 
State Botanist. 

This signal triumph seemed to inspire our 
learned lady who had charge of the coal-mines. 
She announced that we must furnish her with 
a subterranean laboratory, as she had discov- 
ered a new process for manufacturing diamonds 
out of carbon, off-hand. I must say that the 
most practical of us looked askant at this peti- 
tion. The manufacture of diamonds, although 
so simple a process for Dame Nature, was 
rather a hackneyed and expensive experiment 
among men. Yet no woman had yet attempted 
it. We had not the heart to refuse her. A 
necessary tax was levied, so large that it was 
paid with a universal groan. Yet it must not 
be said that woman, through her timidity and 
selfishness, fettered soaring genius. Was not 
Ericsson’s noble wife his only disciple through 
long years of want and failure? Besides, we 
were at that time a vast mutual admiration so- 
ciety. What profound respect we held for the 
city council, and how its members congratu- 
lated themselves on their parliamentary meas- 
ures! What ecstatic veneration for the sisters 
who had our band of coolies in night-school, 
and were themselves studying the language and 
natures of the Flowery Kingdom! What illimit- 
able faith we had in our doctor, our lawyer, our 
Church, and our future! Then, what gushings 
and confidences were not indulged in, in maid- 
enly walks in the sylvan groves! - 

But I must remember that the unrippled 
stream of happiness swirls past without excit- 
ing interest, and I must leave the memory of 
this pleasant era, to tell of our first rock of 
trouble. It was the illness of all of our gentle- 
men with the typhoid fever. I do not wish to be 
understood that the mere illness of so insignifi- 
cant a part of our commonwealth was regarded 
at the time as a great calamity, except, per- 
haps by their wives. Ah, no! It may have 
produced a gentle contrition in the breasts of 
some of the rabid spinsters, when the doctor 
declared that the fever was in consequence of 
their sleeping in the damp vaults under the 
Court-house ; for 1 observed a general dispo- 
sition on the part of the sisters to persistent 


‘offers to read aloud to the patients or to bathe 


their brows. But, of course, as we neither 
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their hands in our daily work, their absence was 
almost ignored in our plans for the future glori- 
fication of Anthonyville. 

We had three of our most insinuating sisters 
at the capital, lobbying for the recognition of a 
new district in our settlement, by a subdivision 
of the old one in which we lived. This would 
of course vest us with some judiciary and other 
powers, very pleasant to possess. Also, much 
to our happiness, our “bright particular star,” 
Kate Darrel, was a recognized power in the 
popular party. She was canvassing the State 
with her colleagues against the “greatest guns” 
of the opposite side. The newspapers were 
full of her “beautiful eyes, her rich, thrilling 
voice, and her white jeweled hands, marking 
with witching emphasis her sweet eloquence.” 
Indeed, she was a beautiful, royal sort of 
woman, whose charms were set off by every 
possible art. She was also a natural orator; 
for wien she missed the inspiration of her own 
voice, or of an audience, her powers failed her. 
She had held the sisterhood a little aloof, not 
being one of the gushing, arm-in-arm sort of 
girls; neither did she share in the glamour 
the rest of us threw over each proceeding of 
our conceited little colony because it was wom- 
an’s work. 

I knew her rather better than the others; for 
she asked me to share her cottage with her, in 
order, she explained, to have some one to care 
for it in her frequent absences. So, sitting 
across the table from her many mornings and 
evenings, I came to have a liking for her ways, 
so indolent and imperious, and her careless 
black eyes, that looked fully as much disdain 
on women as on men. Private life was dreary 
to her, and she was no dreamer; she loved 
the excitement of an audience, a crowd, which 
ever made her glow and sparkle, while, per- 
haps, individually, she despised every one com- 
posing it. 

“ Poor little secretary!” she would sometimes 
say to me, detecting my silent admiration. 
“Where is he? Did you miss him? or did 
you lose him? What an ocean of love you 
would have had for him, when you must needs 
love me because we sit at one fireside !” 

I once laughingly begged her to bestow some 
pity on her own missing hero. 

“I need no pity, neither does he,” she re- 
plied. “If I have ever met him, he has taken 
my heart away, and nothing is left, if there was 
ever any thing more in me than ambition. I 
like power—the kind of power men hold in 
high positions.” 

“Do you mean the power of patronage, or 
the power to benefit others?” I asked, timidly. 


” 





| in unbroken power over the prairie. 





. ts 

“You flatter me,” said Kate, disdainfully, 
“T was not thinking of my fellow-creatures, 
except as they saw fit to follow in the higher, 
better paths I would prepare for myself, ang 
the better harmonious’ future I would like to 
call upon life.” 

And this was the better part of the girl’s 
nature. Her love of beauty and harmony kept 
her steadfast to the highest principles, while 
she was scornful and impatient over the dis. 
torted semblance of right humanity feebly 
worked out and glorified. And so, in her pub- 
lic speaking, she was like one inspired, drawing 
such pictures of our possible perfection that the 
shy, shrinking household drudges, whose minds 
and bodies were warped by labor, and the idle 
butterflies of fashion, whose minds and bodies 
were distorted by luxury, alike rose with her, 
for the instant, to be man’s noble helpmate, 
and neither his slave nor his toy. 

To men, Kate Darrel managed to be all things 
agreeable. She never bored them, nor fright- 
ened them; for her ready wit and careless don. 
homie made her their equal. So her lady-like 
presence and her wealth ever protected her, 
In fact, Kate was a great woman, if not a home 
goddess, and we of Anthonyville, as we eagerly 
read the adulation of the newspapers, saw no 
limit to her power; and half of us mad with 
jealousy, and half blind with idolatry, we claimed 
her as our own. 

On this memorable night in October, which 
I am about to describe, we had lingered, quite 
a group of us, in our newly finished telegraph- 
office, hoping to hear some reports of our work- 
ers abroad. From Kate Darrel we had not 
heard for several days, but supposed her to be 
illuminating the political horizon in the north 
ern part of the state. Her nomination as State 
Senator was as good as confirmed by the strong- 
est party in the arena; so, after the usual man- 
ner of Anthonyville, we sat and glorified our- 
selves through her. 

A rising tempest warned us home about eight 
o’clock. It rose steadily, with ever shortening 
lulls between the long, howling gusts that swept 
I hada 
foolish fancy for hearing voices in the winds, 
and, putting out my light, I sat half undressed 
at my window, as i used to long ago, when a 
foolish chit of a girl, with no knowledge of 
rheumatism. How much time passed in my 
wayward musing I do not know, but it must 
have been several hours, for every light in the 
industrious sisterhood was extinguished, when 
I became aware that there were human voices, 
howlings of distress, mingling with the roaring 
wind. A moment more assured me that they 
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came from the Chinese quarters. Rushing to 
my back windows, a fearful sight met my eyes. 
On a line with our public buildings, and at some 
distance in the meadow, was an open shed, built 
against the meadow barn. This shed was now 
lighted by glaring torches, wildly waved by 
masked men in black gowns. They were joined 
by figures similarly masked, each driving before 
him, with a long stick or goad, one of our un- 
fortunate Chinamen. The howls of the poor 
creatures gave evidence of pain as well as of 
fear. These, mingled with the hoarse huzzas 
of the masks, left no doubt of the nature of this 
midnight raid. It was the terrible Q. Q. Q,, 
the worthy grandchildren of the border ruffians, 
come to lynch our coolies, against whom they 
had made many threats. The Court-house bell, 
now ringing with violence, warned me that the 
towns-women were expected to confront this 
outrage. 

I confess it was with trembling hands that I 
wrapped a few necessary garments around me, 
and sped through the darkness and storm to 
the Court-house, full of the appalling thought 
that all our men were helplessly ill. On the 
steps I found about twenty shawled sisters 
around Mrs. Olds, who, as I have said, was our 
best-balanced brain, and strongly resembled 


me with blazing eyes. 

“May I count on you? These are all who 
are ready to confront these villains. The rest 
are afraid the town is to be sacked. and are at 
home packing up their things.” 

The intense contempt of these last words 
would have spurred me into a little courage, if 
the sight of our suffering servants had failed. 

“Come,” cried our leader, “courage and 
quickness.” So after her we almost ran over 
the meadow, yet not fast enough to escape the 
haunting recollection that we were but a hand- 
ful of weak women, and to recall the fate of the 
pious nuns of the olden time, who, desperately 
brave in defending the precious emblems of 
their faith, had gone forth, as we were going, to 
parley with a band of drunken marauders. 
“Halt!” rang out the loud voice of our leader, 
above the tempest and the horrid screams and 
shouts. We now had the scene before us. The 
torches were in skulls, and, waving before the 
frightened Chinamen, gave a horror to the affair 
not to be described. They were, as we had 
feared, beating and otherwise tormenting them. 

In the center of the shed some men were 
rigging a noose to a rafter, whose dreadful pur- 
pose was easily guessed. Others were opening 
and stirring the contents of a barrel of tar. 
Our leader again called to them in a clear, loud 
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Mrs. Livermore of other days. She approached ' 





voice. 
turned to look at us. 
proached us. 

“Now, see here, you just hold your horses, 
old lady, and go home with your brood. We 
are sworn to lynch these dirty China beasts, 
and the scarcer you make yourselves, the better 
for you.” 

“T command you to release eur servants, and 
leave our premises instantly, or you will suffer 
the consequences.” 

“Consequences! Much we care for a set of 
crazy women’s consequences. You’d better get 
home, old Mother Bunch. You’ll take cold. 
Give our love to your men folks, and tell them 
to come on.” 

This ribaldry was received with roars of 
laughter and applause by the drunken rowdies. 

“Our men are all sick; but we have tele- 
graphed to M—ville, and help will be here ina 
few minutes. I warn you to stop, and go away 
immediately.” 

‘A few minutes will do for us,” retorted the 
leader. “And, my duckie, we’ll finish you up 
in a few minutes too, if you say so,” cried a 
drunken mask, staggering toward us with out- 
stretched arms. 

A chorus of yells, and a sort of rush toward 
us was very alarming, and the greater part of 
our party fled into the darkness toward the 
village. The gigantic leader threw himself be- 
tween us and the mob, shouting: 

“Jest you tend to the hanging of that dirty 
Chinaman, you fools; and, you women folks, 
clear out, if you don’t fancy seeing him kick 
the bucket. We have upset three China roosts 
already, and we are sworn to clean this one out 
to-night. Well teach you to steal our chick- 
ens!” 

Here he gave a little Chinawoman a brutal 
kick, which sent her to the ground shrieking. 

“Great heavens!” cried Mrs. Olds, in an- 
guish. “TI will give you every thing we possess 
to stop this outrage !” 

But in the hellish pandemonium that ensued 
her words were unheeded. 

“We must go to Arnold Gray,” she said. 

And we all joined in a most rapid retreat 
home. What a sorry retreat! We had gone 
forth in high moral courage ; but here we were, 
loping, ambling, shambling back, in that duck- 
like movement that ever characterizes a lady’s 
run. In a man’s undress, or half dressing, 
there is generally visible such glimpses of 
brawny strength, or manly suppleness, as to 
save him from the ridiculous. But a night- 
gowned band of Quixotic women, with no back 


For an instant all was quiet, as they 
A tall, robed form ap- 


hair, no plumpers, no shape, and perhaps no 2 
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teeth, is not a sight to excite veneration. Thus 
we arrived at Arnold Gray’s house. He had 
dragged himself, half dead, to an upper window, 
where the shed and proceedings were in full 
view. His wife, who was not in a situation to 
endure the alarms of this night, lay on the bed 
near him. 

“They are going on with the hanging,” he 
said. “There is nothing to prevent the murder 
but shooting into them. If they do not see you, 
they may think it the mer from M—ville. Can 
you all fire off a rifle ?” 

“Yes !” came from the dozen of us who had 
remained with Mrs. Olds, for our horror-stricken 
gaze met the sight of one Chinaman being slowly 
drawn up to the rafters by the rope around his 
neck. Another one was being thickly coated 
with tar, for what fate we knew not. Several 
others were visible, hanging up by their long 
queues, and undergoing tortures not to be 
described. 

“The rifles are loaded, in the room below. 
Creep up to within fifty feet of them, on the 
opposite side. Fire low, and keep among the 
trees.” 

We rushed forth once more with our fire- 
arms. Arnold Gray had procured them, with 
the idea of teaching a sort of military drill to 
our ill-fated servants. When we came to the 
proper spot for firing, Mrs. Olds whispered: 

“Tf we shoot low, we shall kill the Chinese 
“too. Fire high!” 

Our volley went off toward the enemy, most 
of us shooting with our eyes shut, and several 
astonished women prostrated by the rebound 
of their guns. There was a yell from the 
maskers, and the whole body seemed rushing 
toward us. 

“Fire again, and not so high!” whispered 
Mrs. Olds. 

We obeyed; for in our intense fear and horror 
we were nothing but machines. Perhaps our 
guns took effect among them, for there was a 
slight delay. It seemed ages. 
the voice of the tall leader, with a fearful oath: 
“ The barn is on fire! Hurry, my larkies; this 
will light us for miles.” 

And so it presently appeared. By the unfor- 
tunate order of our leader, we had fired high 
into the big barn, filled with hay. Flames were 
now seen bursting from the cracks. We breath- 
lessly watched the hasty disappearance of each 
ruffian, until only the victims remained. 

“The Chinamen!” suddenly cried one of the 
sisters. “They will be roasted alive!” 

We rushed to the rescue, and none too soon, 
for the thatched roof was already burning. The 
one hanging was not quite dead, and the rest 


Then we heard. 





a 
about half alive. We were urging them home. 
ward, when screams were heard from the yi. 
lage. Alas! as we raised our eyes, the Cause 
was only too apparent. Alas! were the terrors 
of this night never to end! The fierce north 
wind was blowing little sheaves of blazing hay 
directly on to the roofs of our large buildings, 

What less than a miracle could save our idol- 
ized town from destruction? We found the 
street thronged with the sisters, in various 
stages of lunacy, shrieking, “Fire !” and order. 
ing each other violently hither and thither, Ajj 
were fully attired; some with three or four of 
their best dresses on, with hats, shawls, and 
trunks. “You have shirked like cowards, now 
work!” shouted Mrs. Olds. “Form a line of 
buckets to the creek, and if one leaves her place, 
I will shoot her down.” I doubt if any thing 
but these words, aided by the muzzles of several 
muskets, could have reduced the crazed women 
into order. The line was formed, and they did 
work like men. Step by step, the fire was val- 
iantly fought. Arnold Gray begged us, in his 
feeble voice, to devote ourselves to saving a few 
buildings. But no; what mother, with all her 
children perishing before her eyes, could delib- 
erately abandon all others in the effort to save 
one. And so we fought for all of these perish- 
ing creations of ours. A large number of our 
neighbors now having arrived, they undertook 
the work with the larger buildings, and sent us 
to the preservation of our lovely row of cotta- 
ges. With fateful cruelty the wind veered; and 
all the wet blankets in the state could not have 
saved the devoted row, or the paper-mill, from 
destruction. 

As I have said, we worked for their preser- 
vation as a mother would for perishing children, 
long after all hope was gone. My eyes fill with 
tears, and the pen trembles in my hand, as I 
recall the scenes of that night in October. Sis- 
ters of Anthonyville! amid the stigma and rid- 
icule of failure in our pet project, let us still 
thank Heaven that we can recall acts of cour- 
age, honor, devotion unparalleled, in our little 
community! The chill, gray dawn drearily 
lighted our ruins. Except the dilapidated 
Court-house, we were houseless! 


CHAPTER III. 


Four stormy days wore on, and found us only 
just able to be creeping around among our 
shattered Lares and Penates. Quite a number 
of us were crippled with rheumatism or groan- 
ing with neuralgia, as one might expect after 
such a night of exposure, to a colony of middle- 
aged ladies, not reared Amazons or accustomed 
to run in fire-companies. 
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Several events had occurred in this time. 


On the first day our gang of Celestials presented 
themselves in a most comical and uncelestial 

light—their long shirts torn and burned; 

tches and plasters over eyes, noses, and 
hands; their queues singed, yet all of them 
grinning from ear to ear, as if in a masquerade. 
They soon made us understand that they had 
left our service and were after their wages. 
“Me no workee here; too much bad John; me 
go big city.” We were owing them considera- 
ble, intending to sell coal to pay them; but 
here our womanly sense of poetic justice came 
in. These poor creatures had suffered fearfully 
while in our employ, and were anxious to go to 
the protection of a city. We rashly concluded 
to give them our cows. This arrangement be- 
ing satisfactory, we soon saw each Chinaman 
driving off one of our thorough-breds and grin- 
ning adieu. The dairy was one of our chief 
supports, and we looked rather askant at each 
other when we saw in the pen only two cows 
left. 

In this state of feeling, the offer from a gigan- 
tic shirt factory in Chicago, to employ our fifty 
sewing women, was very opportune. Our larder 
and our treasury being in a very low state, an 
equal number made arrangements to follow the 
sewing sisters in various positions in the city. 
Others scattered to the neighboring towns and 
to the homes of relatives—all leaving dear An- 
thonyville in tears, and hoping to return in the 
Spring, and rear her, phenix-like. 

Our other event was the birth of the first 
child of the village. Mrs. Arnold Gray had a 
baby; but, shade of Betsy Trotter, it was a 
boy! Nothing could exceed our indignation at 
this inconsiderate proceeding. To think that 
any thing in the shape of a man should be able 
to claim our virgin soil as his birthplace! 
However, we consoled ourselves by reading the 
exaggerated credit with which the press detailed 
our brave conduct on the eventful night of the 
lynching and fire, and by talking of Kate Darrel 
and the triumphs she had in store for us. Our 
telegraph office being destroyed, we were rather 
shut off from the world, and had not heard very 
recently from our “brighf particular star;” 
therefore it was with delight that we descried, 
on the evening of the fourth day, a messenger 
with letters coming from the next town, notic- 
ing that several official-looking documents were 
handed to the mayor. I took my letter, which 
was from Kate Darrel, and walked off by my- 
self to read it. 

Now, ordinarily, a letter from Kate would have 
been a great favor; for, as I have said, she 
rarely wrote any thing; yet I broke the seal of 








this with great sadness, supposing she wrote of 
her lost property; for by the fire she had lost a 
large amount. To my surprise, she had never 
heard of the fire. But I can do no better than 
to give her letter in full: 

“O—— Bay. 

“T write to tell you that I have declined the 
appointment of Senator, and that I am to be 
married to Rufus Goddard, just appointed Min- 
ister to the Court of St.J. Now, my dear, dear 
little Secretary, when you have recovered from 
your lady-like little astonishment let me explain. 
Remember, this explanation is not to the Soro- 
sis; to them I give my property in Anthony- 
ville, and they may or may not forgive me. To 
you alone I explain, who, perhaps, in your 
romantic heart, will acquit me of inconstancy. 

“A great many years ago, when I was a 
spoiled child, Rufus Goddard lived with his old 
mother in a cottage on the corner of our 
grounds. They were very humble, and I be- 
lieve the old lady was very ignorant; but being 
vain, and not at all popular among my play- 
mates, I liked to visit and patronize her. The 
boy I could never patronize. He was natively 
so chivalrous that he gave my pretty face all 
the homage I craved. There was some boy 
and girl love-scene before I was sent away for 
four years to school. I really ought to beg ten 
thousand pardons for going over all this; but I 
have a fancy to hear, myself, how much of the 
courting I have done. When I came home, a 
finished young lady, after these years, I heard 
enough of Rufus to make me feel proud of such 
a lover already secured. Yet he did not come 
to visit me. 

“Day after day I caught a glimpse of him 
passing to and from his home. Finally, one 
evening, feeling reckless, I concluded to go to 
see his mother. I had scarcely turned into the 
rose-walk leading to the cottage, when both my 
hands were caught, and his handsome, passion- 
ate face looked into mine. ‘I have been wait- 
ing for you every evening. I knew you would 
come.’ ‘Why have you not been to see me?’ I 
cried, taken off my guard. ‘I am your lover, 
Kate; your true, true lover; but I am in no 
situation yet to be classed among the men who 
will gather around you, because you are rich 
and lovely. I will not be seen or heard at dis- 
advantage. When I am in a position equal to 
yours, dear Kate, I shall ask you to be my wife. 
Will you remember that this is what I am liv- 
ing for?’ 

“He said this so bravely and in such tender 
tones; but an angry shame that he should dare 
to have expected my visit, and presume to dic- 
tate any thing himself, made me answer him 
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cruelly, ‘You can never be in that position 
while your mother lives.’ He dropped my hand 
with such a look, and said very quietly, ‘Good- 
bye, then.’ I was furious over the poor figure 
I made in this my first love affair; but my home 
changing, and having every thing to amuse me, 
the affair faded as the years went by. 

“We next met at a grand ball in New York. 
He was then presented to me as the most brill- 
iant young man in his profession, having laid 
hold on fortune in some way, and so good-look- 
ing and clever withal, that I danced more than 
once with him. Of course we went out on the 
veranda; belles always do. Would he ciaim 
the price of his ambition ? would he even revert 
to our old child-love? As soon as we were 
alone, he said gently, in the tone of a continued 
conversation : 

“¢Even my poor old mother is gone now, 
Kate.’” 

“* Ah, Rufus, I am so sorry. 
that.’” 

“¢T know it, my darling.’” 

“And we were engaged—engaged to be mar- 
ried—and very happy for three weeks; but the 
man’s cool superiority galled me. I was tempted 
to do a-very mean thing again. I said some 
ungenerous, distrustful speech about my money ; 
for he was yet poor, and I very rich. He looked 
at me, just as quietly as during our first quarrel, 
and then broke our engagement with scorn, 
leaving me, as he said, to grow wiser and better.” 

“There was a great mortification to me about 
my bride-maids and wedding-presents, which 
were all ready; and I persuaded myself that 
this was all. Yet about this time I became un- 
utterably tired of society, travel, and all that. 
The thought of another lover, or of marriage, 
was unendurable. I wanted to be something 
more than an heiress—more than a woman, in 
fact—and, finding that I could speak well, I 
went before the public, partly for excitement 
and partly because I hoped it would mortify 
him. It did dishearten him, for he went abroad 
four years ago. Hundreds of times my heart 
has whispered, when the plaudits of the crowd 
rang for me, ‘It is all over forever, now; he 
will not care for a woman whom the public claim 
like this. So, though I am a woman now, and 
call myself clever, I did not distrust the inter- 
est with which I heard that Rufus Goddard, 
with some foreign party, was to pass through 
our state capital on their way to the Pacific 
Coast, or the eagerness with which I sent him 
my card when they came to my hotel. 

“ He came to me immediately, the master yet. 

“You need not have sent me your card, dear 
Kate, I came here expressly to see you.’ 


I never meant 
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“¢ What are you now, with Lord —_» 

“Only a traveling companion at pleasure, 
Will you come to me now, Kate? Yoy are 
grown wiser and better.’ 

“Tt was all so sudden again. I cried bitterly, 
and told him that any growth in me had ben 
at a dear price ; that he could not want a wife 
who had given her face and voice, night after 
night, to crowds of strangers, and who had act. 
ually bargained her smiles for votes. Yet he 
said such tender, reassuring things in return 
that the old hectoring spirit revived within rm 

“*How can you tell me, sir,’ I cried, raising 
my head, ‘that as quiet Mrs. Goddard I might 
not regret my prospects. I am sure I could go 
to Congress from K., in another two years, and 
I even might be President of these United 
States, in time.’ 

“* Kate,’ he replied, smiling, ‘you have no 
thought of being appointed Minister to the 
Court of St. J. this year, have you? no? Then 
you had better accept the position with me’ 

“T accepted-it at once; for I was now sure 
that he must love me dearly, to come for me in 
the first flush of his triumph. I was too much 
before the public to indulge in a lover, even for 
a few weeks; so we were married on the mor- 
row, and left for O. 

“Now, little Secretary, I want you to come 
with us. I have a splendid new idea about a 
book from abroad, and you could write it up for 
me so well. Docome, with your little quiet face 
and your little gray dresses, and be our Maltese 
kitty of a secretary, etc.” 

I was astonished, indeed chagrined. This 
was the daring, dauntless woman whom I had 
looked to, “on the heights,” as the one represent- 
ative of our League free from the jaundicing 
feminine sins of envy, hatred, and malice, and 
possessing every manly virtue and every wom- 
anly charm—a creature to take the world 
by storm, like some of the grand old queens— 
here was this woman loving, and writing of her 
love, like a sentimental school-girl. We had 
idolized her; but had she ever been ours? She 
had come to us in a passion of pique, and left us 
at her lover’s call. Others of our sisters had 
not only left homes, but husbands. But ah! 
came the query, were any of those deserted 
husbands ministers to the Court of St.J.? No; 
they were, as I had heard the pungent Sallie 
Swayne declare, all of them, notoriously “ poor 
providers.” Perhaps it was ambition, after all. 
If so, she had cast the verdict for herself—and 
she was worldly wise—that the best possibilities 
in a rising political woman were overmatched 
in the wife of a rising political man. 

I was ina very poor frame of mind tobe Kate's 
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champion, and right glad that she had relieved 


me of that task, when I opened the Court-room 
door and heard, “ minx,” “adventuress,” “flirt,” 
“mean thing,” “brazen,” “underhanded,” and 
other feminine titles of appreciation. Kate was 
being berated in thirty different ways by the 
thirty indignant women remaining in Anthony- 
yille. Voices declaring her craftiness in steal- 
ing this position, so lightly thrown aside, from 
others more worthy; voices denouncing her in- 
decent haste in being married without bride- 
maids; voices declaring her perfidy, her extrav- 
agance, her coquetries, her hauteur—until the 
Court of St. J. would have fared badly in receiv- 
ing “a character” of her from us. 

We had been officially informed, I was told, 
of Kate Darrel’s withdrawal from the senator- 
ship, and the request from some of our good 
partisans in the convention that Mrs. Jane Gray 
would come immediately forward for the posi- 
tion, as she was the only one in our colony who 
could make pretense to a sufficiently long resi- 
dence in the state. So we were awaiting anx- 
jously Mrs. Gray’s awakening from a nap which 
her zealous doctor, Alice Iverson, declared must 
not be disturbed. The only question with us, 
in regard to her, was, how—the inconvenient 
boy being only two days old—the mother could 
be fortified for the political arena within the 
next week. At length the door opened, and we 
rushed forward, to see a family picture—Mr. 
Gray in an invalid chair by the window, still 
weak from his fever; but all flushed and smil- 
ing with pride, as he waved us to the bed, where 
lay the mother, smiling and absurdly exultant 
over a pink morsel of humanity on her arm—and 
ita boy, too! They evidently mistook our call 
en masse for one of congratulation to the won- 
derful baby; but (will the Grays ever forgive us 
for it?) the baby was ignored altogether! And 
Mrs. Gray was variously informed of Kate Dar- 
rel’s desertion and her own elevation to the 
senatorship. 

To our astonishment, no pleasure dawned on 
her face at these revelations—only wonder, pain, 
and confusion. She feebly endeavored to rise. 

“You must lie still,” cried her doctor. 

“Jane, keep quiet, I must insist,” exclaimed 
her husband. 

“TI must tell them,” she faintly remonstrated, 
“that I will not go, the baby—” 

“Ah, the baby !” we reassuringly cried, “the 
baby could be ‘ wet-nursed,’ ‘bottle-fed,’ ‘raised 
by hand,’ ‘farmed out.’ ” 

We were going on with ingenious sugges- 
tions to dispose of the little inconvenience, 
when she struggled up again. 

“Let me decline at once; ladies, this honor 








has come to me when, as a mother and a Chris- 
tian, I could accept no position, however hon- 
orable, that would interfere with my devoting 
myself entirely to my child. It is my highest 
duty. Our first little baby”—here her voice 
faltered—“ was victimized, died in the arms of 
servants for want of a mother’s nourishment, 
when I was at the Long Convention in ——. 
And we vowed that if God so far forgave me as 
to give us another child, I would be a mother 
indeed, and live for it alone. So innocent—so 
helpless—” 

She fell back with her speech unfinished ; and 
as she was in a dead faint, and the doctor peev- 
ishly ordering us out of the room, it was evident 
that the interview was at anend. Arnold Gray 
followed in a few moments to thank us, in Mrs. 
Gray’s name, for the honor, but firmly to refuse. 

Their losses from the fire were heavy, and 
now, with a child to care for, they would have 
to leave Anthonyville, for a time at least, to 
retrieve their fortunes. Bitter dismay, for once 
too deep for our fluent tongues, settled upon 
the anxious remnant of our little colony. At 
length a rampant sister arose, hissing out her 
words as if they were veritable live coals. 

“Ladies, we must look this situation in the 
face. Through the vipers we have nursed in 
our bosoms, we at-last shall be held up to the 
world as ridiculous. Who among you has the 
heart to write the reply to our noble convention: 
‘Refused, the highest office you can give us, by 
our two eligible women, because one has cap- 
tured a husband; and by the other, because 
she has a baby?’ Victimized to a lover and a 
brat! What more of shameful weakness do 
our worst enemies desire to find against us? 
Our best women have proven mere whited sepul- 
chers.” 

At this moment a terrific explosion was heard 
without. Mrs. Olds, who, as I have described, 
bore such a gallant part in our eventful night, 
now sank feebly into a chair, clutching at my 
dress. 

“Go you, my dear, and bring me word. I 
can stand no more affright.” 

I was trying to arouse her from a half swoon, 
when the sisters came running back from the 
scene of disaster like birds of ill omen. 

“The coal-mine, or rather our work in it, 
which was elaborate, was completely blown up ; 
and, as the worst explosion seemed to have 
come from right over the laboratory, which we 
had built for our learned lady who was going 
to make diamonds for us, and as the learned 
lady was missing, it was highly probable that 
she had blown herself up.” 

We were now heart-sick, and most of us crying 
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heartily. The messenger who was to have 
mailed our answer to the convention was now 
implored to ride for dear life to M—ville, and 
bring men to dig our unfortunate sister out. 
In the weary while before they came, we limped 
around with such poor implements as the cupid- 
ity of the Chinamen had left us, and picked 
away feebly at the angry pile of dédris over the 
entrance of the mine, calling her name anxiously. 

It was not until evening that the neighbors 
were able to exhume the poor woman from her 
self-made grave, charred and maimed in a shock- 
ing degree. She was able to tell her story. 
Having neglected her laboratory since the fire, 
she went that morning to resume her experi- 
ments. She supposes that, in firing the furnace, 
she accidentally ignited a large box of the 
Chinamen’s New-Years’ fire-works they had left 
behind them; for, in a short time after return- 
ing to her work-room, she heard a number of 
explosions; and rockets and all sorts of pyro- 
technics came bursting through the wall from 
the furnace-room. They must have been dis- 
turbed, and set fire to a quantity of nitro-glyc- 
erine which she had, as she supposed, safely 
stored ; for her last sensation was a tremendous, 
final crash. 

As all our improvements, both in and outside 
of the mine, were lost, and as we had no means 
to rebuild, we sold our coal-pile that evening to 
the men who had assisted us. Yet we only 
raised money enough to settle some bills of the 
workshops, which we all agreed it was better 
to have done with at once. We were now, from 
our proud pinnacle of prosperity only a few 
weeks back, brought without money and with- 
out friends. For the newspapers, who, from 
our prosperity and Kate Darrel’s sorceries, had 
been won over to friendliness with us, now, with 
their usual fickleness, turned directly against us. 

The interference of the “lover and the baby” 
with our political aspirations, by no means 
escaped their eye. We were lampooned. Our 
late misfortunes were now made ridiculous, our 
midnight sally after the lynchers caricatured, 
and our appearance as a fire company nick- 
named. Our short-sighted honesty was abused, 
even while we were accused of having made 
away with nearly a hundred thousand dollars in 
eight months, and being now ready to receive 
the bequest of another old lady. This lavish 
abuse seemed to develop among us a sudden 
fondness for relatives, and “I ’ve-got-a-big- 
brother” feeling. Never had I known the opin- 
ions of relatives and the beauties of respective 
homes so dwelt upon. Fortunately, almost all 
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shock, and were supporting themselves, while 





those now remaining had homes and means to 
take them there. 
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nounced, for we did find each other very aggra. 
vating, with our troubles constantly before us, 
For my part, I had not much faith in “nex, 
Spring.” What had we to look forward to but 
the blossoming of two-years-old fruit-trees? anq 
with misfortune and disaster following fast and 
following faster, what a reasonable expectation 
it was that a nipping frost should kill our fruit! 
But not a word of this secret discouragement 
was breathed aloud by any of us. We were 
held manfully to our pass-word, “Return to 
Anthonyville in the Spring,” by our spirited 
mayor, Mrs. Olds. She duly harangued us to 
that effect, and sent circulars to the absent 
sisters. 

It was agreed that the mayor and I, the sec. 
retary of the council, should live in the Court. 
house through the Winter, to keep up some little 
show of organization. In a month’s time our 
invalids had recovered so as to leave us, and 
the children were placed at school; but even 
in the solitude we had envied, we could not 
rally our spirits. I was haunted by a fear of 
more calamity, besides being uncomfortable, at 
my uncertain age, among the many draughts 
which rushed through cracks in our ill-built 
doors and windows. 

One day, late in the Winter, I was sitting in 
our living-room, with my head tied up from the 
draughts, when I espied Mr. and Mrs. Olds 
walking around, and looking at, our Court-house 
with unusual interest. I ran out, exclaiming, 
playfully: 

“Are you going to make a sketch of our 
Acropolis ?” 

“Perhaps it would be well to do so,” replied 
Mrs. Olds, in doleful tones. 

Mr. Olds now came in view from the rear of 
the house, which he had been inspecting. 

“My angel,” he said, emphatically, “I am 
only a coarse brute of a man, and lack the 
‘divine intuitions of woman;’ but I do claim 
enough of the instinct of rats to run away from 
a falling house. One day more of this thaw 
will settle this one, or unsettle it, rather; and, 
while you and the secretary will do just as you 
choose, I will not pass another night under 
its roof; not even in the vaults,” he added, vi- 
ciously, “and they are decidedly the safest place 
at present.” 

“We will follow you, Mr. Olds,” said his 
wife, meekly. A sentiment, I am certain, she 
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In hysterical haste we packed our trunks, and 
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drove over to M—ville. There letters were 
written to all of the absent ones, calling them 
to hold an important meeting to provide for our 
future. But when it was plainly set forth that, 
under the will, the land could not be divided 
into two hundred and fifty alienable lots, neither 
could it be sold and the money divided into 
two hundred and fifty parts, but that it must be 
occupied just as it was formerly, the majority 
of the sisterhood manifested very little interest, 
and generally desired to be represented by those 
of us gathered in M—ville. Accordingly, a little 
half-secret, shame-faced meeting was held. The 
final catastrophe to our village was announced ; 
the turreted Court-house was in ruins on our 
ambitious Acropolis. Mr. Olds then submitted 
a proposal from our neighbor, a thrifty, honor- 
able farmer, to lease our tract of land for ten 
years, and to apply the rents to the improve- 
ment of the property, “making it in time a 
more suitable field for women’s work.” I need 
not say how deeply the sting of these last 
words sank into our harrowed hearts. The 
offer was very quietly but unanimously accepted. 
So ended our last meeting. 

Upon inquiring into the positions which our 
sisters had taken throughout the state, there 
seemed no reason for complaint. The new 
State hospitals were entirely officered and served 
from our community; and in other humani- 
tarian and industrial enterprises they were 
eagerly claimed, for the energetic industry which 
had almost made poor Anthonyvyille a success. 
Our scientific woman was very honorably re- 
membered and employed; and, perhaps, when 
our grand failure is generously forgotten, we 
may still be a power in the State. Meantime 
another urgent invitation to go to Europe com- 
ing from Kate, I gratefully accepted, feeling 
that a change was needed to restore my nerves. 

Amid varying scenes, Anthonyville has be- 
come like a fever-dream. We often smile to 
each other, as foreigners revive its memory in 
their discourse of the superior, strong-minded 
American woman. And oftener, to my own 
mind, the recollection of it comes with a strange 
contradiction of thoughts and principles, as I 
see our “bright particular star,” Kate Darrel, 
whom we thought so resplendent in her icy 
isolation, glowing with tenderness over her 
baby’s cradle, or patieatly trying to rest the 
overworked brains of her husband. 

Yet our lost cause is dear to me; and from 
the heavy archives of Anthonyville, which I 
carry with me, I give to the world this true 
little history of all that cruel reality vouch- 
safed to us of the Utopian dream of The Wom- 
an’s Rights Village. 
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MARTYRDOM OF MARY DYER, THE 
QUAKERESS. 





ERSECUTION had long been rife in the 
New England Colonies against the Quak- 
ers. In the year 1657, Humphrey Nor- 

ton, a man of some note, was, one cold Winter 
day, going through Southhold, on his way to the 
Dutch Plantation, when he was seized by the 
officers, and, without a question asked or an- 
swered, committed to the marshal, who con- 
veyed him by water to New Haven, and there 
lodged him in prison. For twenty days he was 
kept in an open prison, amid the rigors of Win- 
ter, without fire or candle, with great weights 
attached to his limbs; nor were his friends per- 
mitted to visit him. After intense sufferings, he 
was at length brought before the General Court. 
Magistrates and priest alike questioned him; 
and when he would have replied, a great iron key 
was tied athwart his mouth, effectually prevent- 
ing speech. He was then sentenced to be pub- 
licly whipped, and the letter H, signifying “ Her- 
esie,” branded into his hand. After hearing 
this sentence, he was remanded to prison for 
ten days more, then brought forth for execution 
of the sentence. 

It was a bitter cold day, the air filled with 
driving sleet, when Norton, to the beating of 
drums, waixed to the pillory. There he was 
stripped to the waist, and, with his back to the 
magistrates, was given thirty-six cruel blows. 
His hand was made fast in the stocks, and the 
red-hot iron burned the fatal letter deep into the 
quivering flesh; and as there was still a fine of 
ten pounds against him for court charges, he 
was once more placed in prison till this was paid. 
A few days only had passed, however, when 
a compassionate stranger from Holland, hearing 
of Norton’s persecutions by the magistrates, 
gave twenty nobles in payment of the fine and 
fees. As soon as he was released, he rushed 
into the open market-place, and there kneeling, 
devoutly gave thanks to the Lord. 

The account of these doings, being spread 
abroad, reached the ears of Mary Dyer, a very 
beautiful woman, a devout Christian, and mother 
of a family. She was by birth a Quaker, and 
of so sympathetic a temperament, she fully be- 
lieved herself called by the Lord to redress the 
wrongs and cruel persecutions of her people. 

Two of her towns-people, William Brend and 
Mary Weatherhead, intending to visit New 
Haven, she determined, much against her hus- 
band’s wishes—he being of a different creed— 
to accompany her friends on their journey. It 
was Winter, the ground covered with snow, and 
the way long and toilsome. Still, upheld by 
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holy thoughts and the hope of effecting some 
good, Mary paid little heed to the cold, biting 
as it was, or the sharp flints that cut her feet. 

They were all night on the road, sheltered 
during the darkest hours in an old barn. A few 
stacks of hay had been scattered on the floor for 
the cattle; and with this scanty accommodation, 
they, warmed by enthusiasm and zeal, waited 
patiently for the coming of dawn. They reached 
New Haven the next day about noon; but their 
footsteps had scarcely crossed the boundary- 
line, before Brend and Mary Weatherhead were 
arrested; and with their faces turned from the 
town, attended by a great rabble, they were 
driven a mile back on the road they had come; 
forbidden, under pain of death, to return. Mary 
Dyer was set upon a horse, her face toward the 
tail of the beast; and thus she, with the rabble 
at the heels of the frightened animal, was 
driven through the long street into the open 
country, all the while exclaiming, “Woe be 
unto you, for Humphrey Norton’s sake !” “ Woe 
be unto you, because of the cruelty done to 
him !” 

Despite her cries, she was compelled to move 
on toward her home. She had scarcely gotten 
over the fatigue the journey had cost her, when 
the intelligence arrived that a new sanguinary 
law ‘iad been passed against the Quakers— 
“banishment, upon pain of death.” Any per- 
sons receiving or harboring a Quaker within 
their houses, even for a single night, should pay 
a fine of fifty pounds sterling, one-third part to 
go to the informer; and if any vessel should 
bring one of them into the province, it should 
be forfeited with all its goods. Notwithstand- 
ing the stringency of these laws, and the rigor 
with which they were enforced, many were found 
who sympathized with these harmless people, 
and were willing to risk fine and imprisonment 
for their sake. 

In the passing of these events, two years 
rolled by. Mary Dyer dearly loved her hus- 
band, and was a fond mother to her children, 
yet, all the same, was unable to confine her 
thoughts within the narrow limits of home. 
They would stray off to the wrongs daily per- 
petrated against her people; while the recitals 
of cruel scourgings of women—perhaps for no 
other offense than substituting “thou” for 
“ you”--roused all that was brave and heroic in 
her gentle nature. 

Once more she resolved to plead for justice 
and right. Her journey was, however, deferred 
on account of the illness and death of her 
youngest born, her sweet little Ruth. The 
mold had been heaped upon the child’s grave, 
and already violets were growing there; for her 
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sisters took much interest in keeping awa 
weeds and planting flowers upon Ruths lag 
resting-place. The mother’s heart had been 
sore with grief; but now, September being come, 
and the Court of Assizes being about to sit jn 
Boston, she, after much thought, believed Gog 
had so chastened her to make her heart more 
tender to the wrongs of his people, and that 
her manifest duty was to proceed thither, 

The journey was in those days something 
fearful to contemplate. It was by unbeaten 
paths, through dense forests, in a country over. 
run with wild beasts and wilder savages. More. 
over, the frost had set in unusually early that 
year; the ground was already frozen hard as 
granite; so that it was no pleasure-trip Mary 
was undertaking. She thought she would have 
more influence with the general court, if she had 
two smart men of her people to set the cause 
justly before the magistrates; so she induced 
two of her friends to accompany her to Boston, 

For two weeks they journeyed through the 
wilderness, beset with horrors which few, at the 
present day, can imagine,—the fearful cold, 
the cutting east wind, the driving storms of 
sleet, which tore and cut their clothes like 
knives. Very often they would kindle a fire, to 
save them from perishing, at least a dozen times 
before it would burn, the violence of the fierce 
storm each time beating it out. With their 
clothes frozen to their bodies, they were in a 
pitiable condition. It was truly wonderful how 
Mary endured it; for it was only of late years 
that danger, fatigue, and exposure were compan- 
ions of hers. It appeared to her friends as if 
she were so intent upon the Lord’s work that 
her body was impervious to elemental dangers, 

At length, footsore and weary, Boston was 
reached. Here was no pleasant welcome; their 
dress proved them Quakers, and for that they 
were seized, and rudely dragged before the court, 
where, though questioned, they were not per- 
mitted to reply. Sentence of banishment, under 
pain of death, was passed upon all three. Upon 
William Robinson, being the elder, and there- 
fore looked on as a teacher, greater cruelties 
were practiced. He was stripped, and twenty 
stripes with a three-fold corded whip were in- 
flicted upon him. This sentence being executed, 
once more Mary Dyer and her companions 
were driven from the city. 

To one as tenderly nurtured as Mary had 
been, these outrages and indignities were fright- 
ful. Had she not been sustained by the con- 
sciousness of the presence and supporting arm 
of her Lord, her womanly nature would long 
before have quailed; but she forgot al) these 
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yisions and revelations which assured her that 
light would arise from the present darkness. 
Arrived at her pleasant little cottege, with its 
open porch welcoming her, the light from the 
diamond-shaped window streaming like a golden 
ray far out into the dark midnight, caressed by 
husband and children, still the recollections of 
the sufferings of her co-religionists poisoned 
all her home joys. Even while straining her 
grave, mature Mary, her other self, to her 
breast, and listening to the recital of home 
duties, plans for the amelioration of her people’s 
wrongs were forming in her mind. The death 
of her darling child had, more than aught else, 
weaned her from earth ; and no fear of banish- 
ment or torture could deter this God-fearing 
woman from following that course which her 
conscience approved as right. 

That night, late as was the hour, tired and 
weary, before retiring to rest she laid her plans 
in detail before her husband, begging him to 
remove their residence to Salem; so that, being 
in the neighborhood, she could visit frequently 
her friends in the faith, and strive to animate 
their courage. William Dyer dearly loved his 
wife; he had married her many years before, a 
fair, blooming girl, whom, even in those days, 
he had more admired for her pure Christian 
faith than for the loveliness of her person; 
still, he did not, in all matters of faith, think or 
believe as she did; and it was a sore trial and 
grievance to have his fondly cherished wife ex- 
posed to the horrible cruelties daily inflicted 
upon the Quakers. But it was not till now he 
fully realized all the lofty daring and heroic 
courage that blazed in that slight, fragile form. 
For hours he argued the point, whether it was 
right or judicious to expose her own life, and, 
by so doing, imperil other lives more dear to 
her than her own. But in this, as in all ques- 
tions where conscience was involved, Mary con- 
quered. So it was decided that, soon as practi- 
cable, they would sell their stock and remove 
to Salem. A month elapsed before all these 
arrangements could be effected, and October 
was near its close ere they were finally settled 
in their new habitation. 

It was now easy for Mary to go over to see 
her friends in Boston ; therefore, undeterred by 
fears of imprisonment, she entered High Street 
about a week later, and stopped in front of a 
shop-window to converse with Christopher 
Holder, who was inquiring for a ship bound 
for England, he being desirous of fleeing from 
this land of persecution. She had not stood 
ten minutes when two officers of the law, pass- 
ing by, noticed her garb—the distinguishing 
dress of the Quakers. They seized her rudely 
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by the arm, as if she were a common felon, and 
dragged her to prison, where, with only straw 
to lie upon, fed on the coarsest food, and but 
little of that, she was kept in close custody till 
the opening of the court. 

The infamous John Endicott and some others 
sat as judges on the bench, while Mary Dyer 
and several other Quakers were arraigned be- 
fore them. Ina rude, violent manner, Endicott 
commanded the keeper of the jail to knock off 
their hats—“those Quakers whom no laws yet 
made had been able to keep from among them.” 
“Why,” said he, “ will you constrain me to pun- 
ish you? I do not desire your death; but 
since, in your wicked obstinacy, you will have 
it so, listen—” 

At these words, William Robinson begged, as 
a favor, permission to read a paper he had pre- 
pared, in which he had fully given good and 
sufficient reasons for not departing from that 
jurisdiction. 

“Sit down, sit down! You shall not read it. 
The Court will not listen,” bellowed Endicott, 
in fiercest rage. “I have only time to pronounce 
upon you the death sentence,” which was then 
read. The same formula was gone through 
with Marmaduke Stevenson; then the court- 
crier shouted, “ Mary Dyer, come forward !” 

Simple and pure and meek, she approached 
Endicott, who, regarding her with a bold stare, 
said, in a rude, loud voice: 

“Mary Dyer, you shall go to the place from 
whence you came (to wit, the prison), and from 
thence to the place of execution, and there be 
hanged till you are dead.” With a gentle smile, 
and graceful inclination of her beautiful head, 
she replied, “The will of the Lord be done.” 
Turning to the marshal, Endicott said, “ Take 
her away ;” and again the beautiful lips replied : 
“Yea, joyfully I go; but first thou must listen 
to the Lord’s message: Man, thou art fighting 
against God, opposing the truth, and persecuting 
the innocent. God’s people are as dear to him 
as ever, and those who hunt them will, at the 
last, feel his wrath heavy upon their souls. I 
ask thee, in God’s name, to have this wicked 
law repealed, else beware lest the wrath of the 
Almighty shall be kindled against thee.” 

Mary did not utter this speech without many 
and violent interruptions. Still intent upon 
her holy mission, her heart full of sympathetic 
tenderness, she ceased not speaking till she 
was forcibly dragged from the court-rocm. Then 
walking through the town, attended by armed 
men, she, so gentle and refined, still forgot her 
surroundings in the overflowing gladness that 
she was counted worthy to suffer martyrdom 
for his sake, realizing fully, where there is no 
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cross there can be no crown. Late as was the 
season, the day was a rare one. It seemed as 
if the Summer had returned; the air was soft 
and balmy, and full of the busy humming 
of insects; the atmosphere was amber-hued; 
groups of children were playing on the com- 
mon; all nature appeared jubilant; and Mary’s 
heart beat in unison with the great pulse of 
nature. She exclaimed: 

“It is the Lord, blessed be his holy name!” 

Just then the marshal plucked her by the 
sleeve: 

“Come on, mistress, come on; no loitering.” 

“Forbear; I promise to return, with thee or 
without thee, to the prison, without resort to 
force or violence.” 

“T believe you, Mrs. Dyer; I believe you. 
Still I must do as I am commanded.” 

The next day, the 27th, was appointed for 
the execution. It was late in the afternoon; 
the sun was in the tree-tops, casting long 
shadows upon the sidewalks; a crowd was 
gathering at the street-corners, men and women ; 
a few jeered and laughed; others spoke in 
whispers; the children had left their games 
and gathered on the outskirts of the crowd, 
wondering what was going to happen. Sud- 
denly the shrill notes of a fife sounded on the 
evening air, followed by the loud rolling of the 
drum. Then came, filling the street from side 
to side, two hundred armed men, led by Mar- 
shal Michaelson and Captain John Oliver. All 
this array of men, with mothers and wives—for- 
getting she also was a mother and wife—to 
guard this one frail, tender, delicate, and pure 
matron and Christian mother to the scaffold! 
To make the horrible scene complete, that no 
actor might be missing, when in after ages the 
curtain of futurity would roll up and reveal 
these doings in all the enormity of their sin, 
Priest Wilson had joined the company—he 
who, when the court deliberated how they were 
to deal with the Quakers, said, “ Hang them, 
or else—’’drawing his fingers significantly across 
his throat, as if he would have said, “ Dispatch 
’em this way.” 

Now, through the streets of Boston town, 
began the horrible march. The condemned 
were placed in the center, the band in front, 
playing atriumphal march. If attempt at speech 
were made, orders were given to play louder. 
Mary walked between her two friends, clasping 
a hand of each. Her countenance was irradi- 
ated, as though a glory shone on the meek brow, 
but the expression was introverted. Within 
her own soul she could hold sweet communion 
with her loved ones. Were she to see them in 
the flesh, her woman’s heart might fail her. 
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Women walked near and looked on her—they 
who had spent the night in prayers and tears, 
and could scarcely then have spoken her name 
without a shriek—and were calmed by the holy 
rapture pictured on Mary’s face; it were sin to 
grieve where was so much heavenly joy. The 
marshal, a cruel man, thinking to subdue her 
joy, asked “if she, being a matron, were not 
ashamed to walk thus, hand in hand, between 
two young men.” 

“Ashamed!” she replied. “ Know that this 
is an hour of the greatest joy I could have in 
this world. No eye can see, no ear can hear, no 
tongue can utter, and no heart can understand 
the sweet incomes and refreshings of the Lord 
which now I feel.” 

Arrived at the foot of the gallows—which was 
planted in a large open lot, on the outskirts of 
the town, affording ample space to accommo- 
date the vast crowd that had gathered, for more 
than fifty miles around, to witness the execu. 
tion—the friends took an affectionate leave of 
each other. 

Robinson was the first to mount the ladder. 
The rope was adjusted round his neck, and, as 
he said, “I suffer for Christ, in whom I live, 
and for whom I die,” an endeavor was made 
to stop further speech by tying his neckcloth 
over his mouth, by the priest, who bade him 
hold his tongue. “Be silent; thou art going to 
die with a lie in thy mouth.” His hands and 
legs were securely bound, and he was turned off. 

Next, Marmaduke Stevenson stepped lightly 
up the ladder, and, as the hangman was about 
to touch the spring, cried, with a loud voice, 
“This day shall we be at rest with the Lord.” 

Mary Dyer turned her eyes for a last look upon 
the sky, and upon the fair earth. Before her— 
O, ghastly sight !—there hung the dead bodies 
of her two friends. She knew a few moments 
would probably end for her all of care below, 
For one moment, thoughts of home, all she had 
resigned, her beloved family, came over the 
mother’s heart, and in that one moment was 
comprised the entire bitterness of death. The 
hangman approached for the last offices, gath- 
ered the soft, dove-colored robes about her feet, 
tying them with a strong cord. The quaint 
bonnet was next removed, and she stood uncov- 
ered before the crowd, save for the gossamer 
net of white muslin that formed the cap that 
could not conceal the rich, golden-brown hair 
that was bound in glossy tresses beneath it. 
As they removed her bonnet, a faint flush, like 
that one sees in the lining of a sea-shell, rose 
in her cheeks, then the halter was adjusted, and 
a handkerchief she had carried in her hand 
tied over her face. 
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The crowd surged. A man was seen pushing 
through its midst, and one mighty cry seemed 
to rend it to its center. “Stop! stop! a re- 
prieve! a reprieve!” sounded from voice to 
voice. Strong men wept, and women fainted; 
but Mary, whose mind was already in heaven, 
stood, looking confounded. She liked not this 
noise, this rude summons back to earth. The 
hangman unbound her feet, and, handing to her 
her bonnet, bade her descend, 

She replied, “1 am willing to suffer as my 
brethren did, unless they annul their wicked 
law.” Little heed, however, was given to the 
words; for the officers, caring only to know the 
law, commanded them to release her. So they 
hastily pushed her down the ladder, where she 
was received into the arms of her eldest son, 
who had, with infinite effort, succeeded in ob- 
taining his mother’s life. He possessed wealth 
and political influence, and the judges were 
constrained this time to grant his prayer. Not- 
withstanding Mary had always held fast to the 
peculiar tenets of her people, all her children 
were educated in the creed of their father. 
Passing his arm fondly round the slight waist, 
James Dyer hurried his beloved mothcr through 
the crowd, which parted left and right, making 
a pathway that none other intruded upon. Si- 
lently he pressed the small hand he held in his ; 
but not one word he spake, nor did she, till 
they reached their own home, and then her first 
utterance was a thanksgiving unto the Lord, 
“who, as he kept her still on earth, must have 
work for her to do.” Then she learned how, 
and through whose influence, she had been 
reprieved, and in consequence addressed the 
following letter to the judges: 

“ The 28th of the 8th Month, 1659. 

“Once more, to the general court assembled 
in Boston, speaks Mary Dyer, as before. My 
life I do not accept, nor doth it avail me, in 
comparison’ of the lives and liberty of the serv- 
ants of the living God, for which, in the bowels 
of love and meekness, I sought you. With 
wicked hands have you put two of them to 
death, which makes me feel the mercies of the 
wicked are cruelty. I rather chose to die than 
to live, taking my life from you who are guilty 
of their innocent blood. 

“Seeing my request is hindered, I leave you 
to the righteous Judge and searcher of all 
hearts, who, with pure measure of light he hath 
given every man to profit withal, will in his due 
time let you see whose servants you are, and 
of whom you have taken counsel. Verily, the 
night cometh on apace, wherein no man can 
work, in which you shall assuredly fall to your 
Own master. I warn you to put away the evil 











of your doings, before He who is omnipotent 
kindles his wrath against you. 

“When I heard your last order read, it was 
a disturbance unto me, that was so freely offer- 
ing up my life to Him that gave it to me, and 
sent me hither to do his glorious work, giving 
me in return his presence, his peace and love; 
in which I rested from my labors, till by your 
order and people I was so far disturbed as to be 
unable to retain any more words, than that I 
should return to prison, and there remain forty 
and eight hours; to which I would have sub- 
mitted, finding nothing contrary from the Lord, 
on whom I wait, but that he sent for me my 
son James, to bear me instead to my home. I 
live to do his will. He being my life, 1 come 
and go at his command. Mary DYER.” 

As soon as this letter was received and read, 
the magistrates consulted what was best to be 
done concerning this woman. As there was al- 
ready great murmuring and discontent among 
the people in consequence of the execution of 
Robinson and Stevenson, they resolved, as a 
means of calming the general mind, once more 
to send Mary Dyer away. So they procured a 
horse, with which they proceeded toward Mary’s 
home. They found her engaged in household 
duties, and much surprised at their sudden 
inroad. They told her she must make ready 
at once for departure. And she, seeing the 
order was imperative, arranged her bonnet, 
kissed her children farewell, and, at the request 
of the four horsemen in waiting, mounted the 
horse brought for her use. They conveyed her 
fifteen miles toward Rhode Island, when three 
of the men left. The fourth accompanied her 
to an unoccupied cottage by the hill-side, where 
he too left, and where she remained till, on the 
following day, she was joined by her family— 
so glad once more to be with the mother who 
was so infinitely precious to their hearts, and 
who had suffered so severely from cruel laws. 

A few days, and busy, careful hands had 
fitted up the little cottage so that it was almost 
as pleasant an abode as the one they had been 
forced to leave at Salem. The Winter passed 
by quietly. Mary superintended her household, 
mended the clothing, and put every thing in 
readiness for a sudden departure. Each night 
fervent prayers were offered for the repeal of the 
cruel laws, for she felt she must be doing some- 
thing; if not working for her people, she must 
be praying for them. 

It was a cloudless Sabbath morn. Mary had 
returned to Boston the day previous, and as 
she walked through the quiet streets, she had 
no fear that on this, the Lord’s-day, she would 
be molested; but she counted vainly. A little 
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beyond the Court-house, she was once more 
arrested and placed in prison. The following 
morning, with all the necessary adjuncts, she 
was brought before Endicott for the mockery 
of a trial. It appeared as if Endicott would 
then have saved her, if he could by an evasion, 
for he feared the rising of the people. He put 
the question to her, “Are you the same Mary 
Dyer that has been here before.” 

She, so brave of heart, so truthful, had no 
intention of denying her identity, so replied, 
“TI am the very same Mary Dyer that was here 
before, at the last general court.” 

Then Endicott said, “ You, will own yourself 
a Quaker, will you not?” 

And she answered, “I own myself to be re- 
proachfully called so.” 

The jailer, who was standing by, and was 
permitted much freedom of speech, said, “She 
is a vagabond.” . 

Once more Endicott read the sentence of 
death upon this innocent and deeply wronged 
woman. Standing, he said, in a loud, rough 
voice, “ You must return to the prison, to remain 
till nine o’clock of to-morrow morning, the 23d 
of June, when you will be conveyed to the 
gallows, and be hanged by the neck till you are 
dead.” 

Mary smiled, as she listened, remarking, 
“This is no more than what thou saidst be- 
fore.” 

“You will see, however, mistress,” brutally 
exclaimed Endicott, “this time it is to be 
executed. So prepare; to-morrow, at nine 
o’clock.” 

“It is well,” she replied. “But as I came in 
obedience to the will of God, the last general 
court, desiring you to repeal your unrighteous 
laws, for banishment on pain of death, the same 
is my work now and my earnest request. And 
if you refuse to repeal this law, the Lord will 
send another of his servants to witness against 
you.” 

“Woman!” shrieked Endicott, “do you pre- 
tend to the gift of prophecy ?” 

“I speak the words the Lord puts into my 
mouth.” 

And with this utterance, Mary’s face appeared 
as if transfigured. 

She was about to suffer death in defense of 
the right, and the mighty purpose of a pure 
soul burst the bonds of flesh and shone on her 
pure brow, her form seemed to rise in stature 
as, with uplifted arm, she pointed to Endicott: 
“T see visions of glory, which fill my soul with 
the light of eternity; the mists of mortality roll 
from the future, and a power arises, mighty, un- 
controllable, to punish and to save—the omnific 
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Jehovah. In mercy he will spread his power 
over the land, judging ruler and priest. Cease, 
then, your cruelties, your persecutions, while 
there remaineth time, else he will come in right. 
eous judgment to destroy with consuming fire, 
as he did the cities of the plain; for even as ye 
have sown, ye shall reap. Woe and desolation 
shall fill your ruined towns if ye do not repent, 
And God will demand of you the blood of the 
innocent, whom you have slain.” 

As she spoke, her impressive earnestness 
imparted to her features a grand, heroic type, 
such as they had never worn before, that com. 
manded attention from the judges as well as the 
brutal crowd, although they called her crazed, 
and strove to silence her. Endicott loudly de- 
manded the marshal to remove her; and thus, 
for the last time, she was borne back to prison, 

Gloriously rose the June sun; fields were gay 
with waving corn; flowers sparkled in the 
meadows; the tiny wavelets of the brooks 
flashed and gleamed as they dashed over the 
brown pebbles; birds sang merrily in the old 
oaks, their branches swaying to and fro in the 
light breeze,—all was redolent with Summer, 
Mary’s spirit was already far beyond this world’s 
sphere. She had bidden adieu to the things of 
time; through prayer, she had submitted her- 
self wholly to the Lord’s will; and now the 
fatal hour had come. Michaelson, entering her 
apartment, roughly bade her “make haste;” 
and when she mildly replied, “I will be ready 
presently,” he seized her by the arm, saying, 
“T will not wait; it is your turn to wait upon 
me.” At length, with the assistance of a poor 
woman, like herself a prisoner, Mary was ar- 
rayed, and dragged forth to the street, where 
the band of soldiers were waiting, with drum 
and fife, to usher a pure spirit into heaven, 
through the gates of an ignominious death. 

For a long mile, over the green fields and 
through the dusty roads, Mary walked, unable 
to utter one word, on account of the noise of 
thedrums. At length the gallows was reached, 
and she mounted the ladder. Here the hardest 
trial of all awaited her. She had believed her- 
self done with all of earth, its joys and its sor- 
rows; but here she was told, if she would leave 
Boston and never return, she might come down 
and save her life. Her husband, her children— 
how would they bear their mother’s tragic fate? 
And for one brief moment the phantom of home 
and loved ones passed before her mind’s eye. 
Human feeling, all the weakness of the loving 
heart, surged across her face; then the temptar 
tion passed, as she, with touching grace, refused 
to accede to these unjust, arbitrary conditions. 
“ Nay, I can not; for I came in obedience to 
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the will of the Lord, and in his will I abide 
fithful to death.” “Your blood be upon your 
own head,” was the brutal. rejoinder. 

Priest Wilson stood beside her, shrieking into 
her ear, “O repent, O repent, and be not so 
deluded and carried away by the deceit of the 
devil!” Mary replied, “Nay, man, I am not 
now to repent; I came to do the will of my 
Father, and in obedience to his will I stand, 
even to death.” As she concluded these words 
the cap was drawn over her face, the fatal drop 
fell—and there was one more saint in heaven. 
Women shrieked, and men held their breath in 
terror. It seemed as though a shadow had 
fallen over all the earth. 

Soon it was perceived that this martyrdom, 
the last but one, had not been in vain. The 
pure, self-sacrificing heroism of this holy woman 
could not be forgotten, the odor of her life 
soon pass away. When her active sympathies 
for the unfortunate could no more be exerted, a 
reaction in the public mind ensued; and while 
they praised her meekness and forbearance, 
they mourned for her as for a friend and dearly 
loved benefactress. Fearing much the day of 
vengeance she foretold would come upon them, 
they strove to be at peace with one another, to 
curb their rulers’ pride; and soon the desire for 
better days was realized. Charles the Second 
signed the royal mandamus requiring the liber- 
ation of all Quakers and Dissenters, exempting 
them from persecution. His signature was 
affixed to this law on the ninth day of Sep- 
tember, 1660; but the news of this did not reach 
New England till two months later, when the 
Quakers held a general thanksgiving throughout 
the land. 
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“ 4’ OOD morning, Mrs. Fenton. I came to 
see if I could n’t help you a little.” 

It was a sweet voice, with a ring of 
honest kindliness in it that went straight to 
Mrs. Fenton’s heart. She looked up from the 
trunk over which she was bending, and a glad 
smile lit up her face, quite banishing the weary 
look which, for the last hour, had been gradu- 
ally settling there. The door was open, and 
upon the threshold stood a young girl, looking 
pleasantly in. She was very simply but neatly 
dressed; and in one hand she carried a small 
basket, while the other busied itself in swinging 
to and fro the pretty straw hat which she had 
unceremoniously removed as she came up the 
cool, shady path, being quite well assured of 
her welcome, in advance. 

“Thank you, Annie dear; you are a wonder- 





fully thoughtful little creature; it was so kind 
of you to come;” and Mrs. Fenton came smi!- 
ingly forward to meet her guest. 

“I’m really delighted to hear you say that; 
not because it flatters my self-love, be assured ; 
but rather because of the errand on which I 
come,” said the young lady, flinging her hat 
upon a table, and placing her basket beside it. 
“I knew you would be very busy to-day, and 
mother said I might be intruding; but, dear 
Mrs. Fenton, you will not consider it an intru- 
sion, will you? I would be so glad to help you, 
and really I do know something about packing ;” 
and a frank smile illumed the bright young face. 

“Then let me reap the benefit of that knowl- 
edge, Annie; and do not imagine, I beg of you, 
that I shall ever consider your presence in my 
house an intrusion.” 

“TI should be sorry, indeed, to think so, Mrs. 
Fenton; for we’ve been good friends so long, 
ever since you first came here, three years ago; 
and you do not know how this separation 
grieves me. I’ve learned to love you all so 
much ;” and the sweet voice trembled, and the 
blue eyes were full of tears. 

“I know it, Annie, and I feel it, too, very 
deeply; but it is something we must yield to; 
let us, therefore, do it as cheerfully as possible,” 
replied Mrs. Fenton, gently. 

“But are you willing to go away from us, 
Mrs. Fenton? Shall you be as happy in your 
new home as you have been here? For surely 
you have been happy here. We have tried to 
make every thing pleasant for you, and we 
hoped we had succeeded. You speak so calmly 
about going; tell me truly, have you no regrets 
at leaving Winfield?” and the youthful face 
wore an eager, questioning look, and the full, 
red lips quivered with intensity of feeling. 

“My dear child, pray do not doubt my ap- 
preciation of all the kindness, love, and good 
wishes so freely lavished upon myself and fam- 
ily by the dear friends among whom we have 
labored for the past three years. We have had 
a very pleasant home here, and our work has 
been a delightful one; for we have been nobly 
upheld by the prayers and co-operation of our 
people. God has showered many blessings 
upon us, and upon them, while we have labored 
together in his service. We have been very 
thankful, and we rejoice to see the good results 
that have sprung from our united efforts. Win- 
field will always be very dear, both to my hus- 
band and myself. We can never forget our 
pleasant sojourn among the noble, kind-hearted 
people among whom our lot has been cast.” 

“You do regret the separation, then?” asked 
Annie, with an eager, wistful look. 
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“Te say we can go without regret would be 
untrue,” replied Mrs. Fenton; “and yet, dear 
Annie, we go cheerfully, hopefully, because it is 
a part of our work. We must not seek to grat- 
ify our own wishes; we must have no will but 
to go wherever it is God’s will we should labor, 
and to strive to accomplish whatever work he 
gives us to do. Having given ourselves up as 
laborers in the vineyard of our Lord, it would 
ill become us to give way to useless murmur- 
ings, whenever we are called upon to give up 
old friends and pleasant associations, and go 
forth to labor among strangers, in a strange 
place. I do not deny that it costs us many a 
struggle—many a sad hour even; for our hearts 
can not but cling to those we love; and yet, 
Annie, we have learned to look upon this as 
something inseparably connected with our mis- 
sion upon earth, and we accept it for His sake ; 
and believe me, dear child, God blesses us in 
our efforts to have no will but his in this matter; 
and, hard though it sometimes seems, yet in 
every case he has brought us off more than 
conquerors.” 

“This, then, is the secret of your calmness,” 
said Annie, thoughtfully. 

“Yes, Annie, we are upheld by a conscious- 
ness of doing right. Try and see it in this 
light, dear; and do not think, because we go 
from you cheerfully, willingly, to our new field 
of labor, that we love you the less, or can ever 
forget the kindness we have received from the 
dear friends we give up for those whose love is 
all untried. We will always cherish tender re- 
membrances toward each other, Annie, and 
trust God for the future. Are you not willing 
to leave it all in his hands, dear child?” 

Very lovingly she drew Annie’s head to her 
bosom, and pressed a kiss upon the trembling 
lips. There was silence for a moment in that 
little parlor, and then the sweet voice of the 
young girl was heard again, lower and softer 
than usual. 

“Forgive me, dear Mrs. Fenton; you have 
taught me still another precious lesson, to be 
added to the many I have already learned of 
you. I will not rebel. It was very wrong for 
me to speak as J did; I will never again doubt 
your appreciation of true friendship, nor under- 
rate the strength of your affections. I see, 
more clearly than ever now, how high an esti- 
mate you place upon your duty to Him in whose 
service you delight to engage, and I will try to 
follow your example in submitting to a separa- 
tion that is inevitable. And O, I do trust your 
new home will be as pleasant as this has been, 
and your labors be crowned with as much suc- 
cess there as they have been here !” 
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“May God reward and bless you, dear child, 
for all your fond wishes in our behalf! You 
have won a victory .over self to-day, Annie; 
and I rejcice in the knowledge that it will help 
you te gain many such, if you are faithful to 
the teachings of God’s Word and your own 
conscience.” 

“You will forgive me for having saddened 
you; for having, by my selfishness, added 
greater weight to the burdens of the day? It 
was very thoughtless in me;” and there was a 
repentant expression in the eyes raised so plead. 
ingly to those of Mrs. Fenton. 

“Do not reproach yourself, Annie. Your 
feelings were but natural; and it was better, 
perhaps, to have given them vent, since now we 
understand each other more fully than we could 
have done had you remained silent,” said Mrs, 
Fenton. 

“Kind and considerate as ever, I see,” an. 
swered Annie, with a smile; “but see, I came 
to help, and thus far I have only hindered you, 
I must be all the more diligent now, to make up 
for lost time,” and she rose quickly to put her 
words to the test. 

“Do not call it lost time, dear,” responded 
Mrs. Fenton. “I am sure we have both been 
profited by our little talk.” 

“I am very sure I have; and, besides, it may 
be the last we shall have. But there—not an- 
other word will I say of that nature. I must 
be strong now and brave, like your own dear 
self. And now I am at your service. See, I 
have come prepared for work ;” and opening her 
basket, she drew forth a large gingham apron, 
which she at once proceeded to tie over her dress. 

Mrs. Fenton laughed at her young friend's 
forethought, and again expressed her pleasure 
at her coming; adding that she was indeed 
quite thronged with the work always attendant 
upon these frequent removals. 

“Mr. Fenton was unexpectedly called away 
this morning, to visit a sick man a little way out 
of town,” said she; “and I am, consequently, 
deprived of his help. He is a capital hand at 
packing, and I had depended upon him to fill 
those boxes ;” and she pointed to quite an array 
of empty boxes standing on one side of the 
room, around which were grouped great piles 
of dishes and crockery-ware. “Mr. Fenton 
understands just how to arrange all those things 
for safe transportation,” continued she. “I 
miss him greatly. He intended also to pack 
all his books this morning, and that’s quite a 
task of itself,” and she glanced anxiously, 
through the open door, at the array of volumes 
resting undisturbed upon the shelves in the 
library beyond. 
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«Let me pack them, Mrs. Fenton; I ’m quite 
sure I could do it nicely,” said Annie. “I 
packed all of father’s, when we moved here 
from Springdale, five years ago; and you know 
he has quite a supply. He said it was well 
done, too. May I try?” 
“Yes, Annie, and thank you too. I give 
them up entirely to your care; but I warn you, 
ou will find it no light task,” said Mrs. Fenton. 
«] didn’t come to hunt up the light tasks, 
leaving the heavy burdens to you, Mrs. Fenton. 
I came prepared to do any thing you were will- 
ing to trust to me,” said Annie. 
“That ’s very kind and generous, Annie, and 
] appreciate your offer, as you see. But do not 
overtask your strength; some of those volumes 
ave very heavy. Those two large boxes nearest 
the door are the ones Mr. Fenton intended 
using for that purpose.” 
And so our active, good-hearted little friend, 
' Annie Stanley, was soon busy taking the books 
down from the shelves which they, for three 
happy years, had graced, packing them closely 
and very carefully in the depths of the great 
boxes waiting to receive them. Mrs. Fenton, 
in tie mean time, had resumed the work in which 
she had been engaged when Annie entered ; and 
her quick fingers were not long in emptying 
drawers and closets, and storing their contents 
in the trunks near by. They chatted pleasantly 
over their employment, and the moments sped 
quickly onward. In the midst of the confusion 
and disorder of pretty much every thing about 
the house, a state of things quite unavoidable 
upon such occasions, we will leave our friends for 
ashort time, in order to cast a backward glance, 
and ‘learn how and why these things had come 
to pass. 


Henry Fenton had finished the regular course 
of studies in the highest university of his na- 
tive state, and had graduated with high honors. 
He entered the ministry soon after, and devoted 
himself thoroughly to the work of his high 
calling. A few years after, he was united in 
marriage to one well calculated to be to him a 
“helpmeet,” in every sense of the word; and 
together they pledged themselves to the work 
of saving souls. Together they started out, 
ready to work side by side in whatever field 
duty and the voice of God might call them. 
Faithfully they fulfilled the vows they took upon 
themselves, seeking earnestly to do good to all. 
Their lives, thus far, had been made up of many 
changes; but they uttered no word of com- 
plaint. All the changes incident to an itiner- 
ant’s life were well understood before entering 
upon the work, and having heartily agreed to 





Twelve years before the opening of our story, 





endure them all cheerfully for the sake of Him 
“who had not where to lay His head,” mur- 
murings found henceforward no place in their 
hearts. Three years prior to the little scene 
we have just depicted, they had bid adieu to 
their many friends in the pretty little town of 
Elmsville, and came with willing hearts and 
ready hands to Winfield, to take up the work 
laid down by another, and to push it forward 
to the best of their ability. The people of 
Winfield were proverbially kind-hearted and 
generous, and the new minister and his family 
met with a warm reception. The years passed 
on until the close of the third, and then there 
came once again a sundering of old ties, a 
breaking up of pleasant associations, a parting 
from dear friends, a laying down of the unfin- 
ished work, with many prayers for its onward 
march, when other hands should take it up, as 
theirs had done three years before. 

Three years! Ah, how much had that three 
years done toward endearing them to the peo- 
ple! How many had been led safely to the 
Cross, while others had gone to wear the crown 
of victory over death! Ay, how many had 
gone down to the verge of the river, while the 
minister and his gentle wife went with them 
“thus far, but no farther ;” for there the angels 
met them, and they sweetly fell asleep in Jesus! 
How many recollections of scenes like these 
cling about their hearts now they are going away ! 
And they remember, too, how much they have 
enjoyed of God’s love, and the true affec- 
tion of those among whom their lot has, for 
three years, been cast. They have suffered 
here too, and have been sweetly upheld and 
consoled through it all. Little Willie had sick- 
ened and died in that pleasant upper chamber 
of the dear old parsonage; and kind friends 
had gathered around the little coffin in the dark- 
ened parlor. Gentle voices had spoken words 
of cheer beside the new-made grave in the quiet 
church-yard; and through all the sorrows of 
that time, God’s love had sustained and com- 
forted them. They were going now—they were 
leaving the home hallowed by sweet memories 
of the dear child they had loved and cherished 
so tenderly for a time, then given back to the 
blessed Savior, whose love exceeded their own. 
They must bid adieu to that tiny grave now; 
but they knew it would yield up its dead 
upon that great day when His voice should call 
him hence. 

Kind friends grieved to part with them, and 
in every way tried to give proof of their love 
and good-will. Among the many who had be- 
come dear to them during their residence in 
Winfield, none held a warmer place in their 
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hearts than the family of Mr. Stanley. Annie, 
the eldest daughter, had been happily converted 
through their instrumentality; and she loved to 
come to the parsonage and talk with Mrs. Fen- 
ton with all the freedom of a sister. Every 
doubt, every perplexity or anxiety, was unfolded 
to her, and for each she always seemed to have 
a ready cure; and Annie felt that, in parting 
with this dear friend, she was losing far more 
than those to whom the ministrations of her- 
self and husband had been of more general 
character. 

At last every thing was done; the last article 
was packed ready for transportation, the last 
farewell taken of every room in the well-be- 
loved home. Just one more visit to the church- 
yard; one more look at that little mound; one 
more prayer for a sweet reunion in the better 
land, and they were ready to go. Annie met 
them at the gate as they came back. Taking 
Mrs. Fenton’s hand in hers, she raised her tear- 
ful eyes to her face, and softly whispered: “I 
will take care of Willie’s grave now, dear friend ; 
every flower you have placed there shall be 
carefully watched over by your poor Annie, who 
wants to be of some use, some comfort to you, 
for all you have been to her. Will you trust 
me with this sweet task?” 

“Willingly, gladly, dear child; I will never 
forget the kindness. Write to me often; we 
can still be a comfort to each other, though far 
apart in person.” 

They left Winfield, followed by the prayers 
of many honest hearts. Thus far “their lines 
had been cast in pleasant places ;” and now they 
leave the past, with all its joys and sorrows, in 
the hands of God, and turn their faces toward 
an unseen future, trusting for guidance to the 
same loving “Father” who has brought them, 
thus far, in safety. They are ready to repeat 
anew, “the old, old story ;” and they pray that 
the flock to which they are going will be not 
only hearers, but doers, of the Word. 

Meanwhile speculation was rife in Logans- 
town concerning the new minister and his famil7. 
Some thought, from all they had heard, that 
he must be quite too young and inexperienced 
for the position and responsibilities about to 
devolve upon him; Loganstown being consid- 
ered a place of no small importance, with a 
fair prospect of increasing, year by year, both 
in size and population. Others looked upon 
his eomparative youthfulness as his chief rec- 
ommendation, regarding it as a harbinger of 
energy, new ideas, and a general overturning of 
nobody knew just what, which should lead them 
away from the old, beaten track, out into loftier, 
more enlarged views, both of the life that now 


i 
is, and that which is to come. While some 
looked upon such a view of the case as encour. 
aging, there were others who regarded it as 
almost sacrilege to think of drifting away from 
the old landmarks, which had served to guide 
their fathers to the port of peace. 

* Well,” said one, “for my part, I hope he jg 
not too liberal in his views. They say he is very 
eloquent.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said another. “There will 
be less danger of being told the same thing 
over every Sunday, with only a few slight altera. 
tions cropping out here and there by way of 
change.” 

And so, in every gathering, great or small, 
the coming minister was freely discussed among 
that portion of the people whose hopes, aspira- 
tions, and well-being generally, were inseparably 
connected with those of the church, which stood 
near the center of the thriving town. It was 
at the close of a dreary Autumn day, when the 
chilly breezes wailed softly through the boughs 
of the great trees, from which all the foliage 
had been ruthlessly swept into a wintery grave, 
Twilight came at an early hour, for the days 
were growing short, and its duskiness faded 
almost imperceptibly into the deeper shadows 
of night; and from many a dwelling, lights were 
already flashing out into the darkness beyond, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Fenton stepped from the 
train which had borne them from Winfield to 
Loganstown. Kind friends met them at the 
station, and a carriage was waiting to convey 
them at once to the parsonage. Perchance it 
may be well to give just here a brief pen-picture 
of the said parsonage, in order that our readers 
may have some idea of the new home in which 
our respected friends are about to establish 
themselves. Behold, then, a cottage, nestled 
among the trees, situated upon the southern 
slope of a gentle acclivity. It was quite rustic 
in general appearance; rather low, but making 
up in length and breadth for its deficiencies in 
height. A hall ran through the center of the 
main building, while at each end a rather curi- 
ously constructed wing appeared, each having 
evidently beer. erected at different times, and 
both at a much later period than the original 
structure, doubtless with a view of enlarging 
the internal arrangements, as the necessities 
of the establishment had from time to time 
demanded. These wings had apparently been 
considered a very important addition, since they 
gave abundant proof of having received a con 
siderable share of careful attention, being quite 
profusely decorated by fantastic trellises, placed 
in every conceivable position. The vines, which 
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them, were hanging idly down now, brown and 
bare, quite bereft of all their beauty, since the 
green leaves and shooting tendrils, that once 
concealed the ruder stems, had vanished, with 
all the other departed glories of the Summer- 
time. Mrs. Fenton smiled as she noted the 
general effect, and the odd fancy crept into her 
mind that the whole must resemble an over- 

own arbor in midsummer, whose ambition it 
was to branch out, and run hither and thither, in 
every possible direction, like the thrifty climbers 
themselves. 

The place had evidently put on its holiday 
attire upon the night in question, and really did 
present a very lively, attractive appearance. 
Lights flashed cheerily from every window, 
while, within, active forms were flitting hither 
and yon, from room to room, with a rapidity of 
motion that seemed to spring from the pressure 
of important business, giving promise also that 
every thing was being duly attended to. The 
hum of earnest conversation, the voice of com- 
mand, the quiet suggestion, the ready joke, the 
covert sarcasm, the tones of persuasion, and 
the ringing notes of laughter,—all blended them- 
selves confusedly together, and were borne out 
upon the winds to the ears of our approaching 
friends, in connection with the sound of the 
hammer, and the dull jarring of things in gen- 
eral, as of heavy bodies being rolled upon the 
floor, mingled with the racket peculiar to the 
handling of dishes and crockery and articles 
belonging thereto. Mr. and Mrs. Fenton ex- 
changed glances indicative of surprise at this 
commotion. 

“Your parishioners are preparing to welcome 
you according to their own ideas of what such 
a welcome should be,” said Mr. Bryant, as they 
alighted. “I’m not sure but that we have 
arrived a little earlier than they expected, and 
so, if every thing is not quite complete, you 
must make due allowance.” 

“They are coming! they are coming!” cried 
a chorus of voices, as they approached the 
entrance; and instantly the loud hum was 
hushed into a subdued murmur, as the throng 
pressed, with more haste than decorum, into 
the hall, eager to catch a glimpse of the new 
minister and wife. They were met at the door 
by a self-constituted committee upon reception, 
and Mrs. Fenton was carried off at once to 
“my lady’s chamber” by several “maids of 
honor,” also self-appointed, who rightly con- 
jectured that she would prefer laying aside her 
outside wrappings before being presented to the 
crowd awaiting her appearance below. Mrs. 
Hathaway acted as the leading spirit, not only 


in making herself useful to the minister’s wife, 
Vor. XXXIII.—24* 








but also in the general supervision of the affairs 
of the evening, that honor appearing to have 
been considered hers by virtue of her position 
among the ladies as president of the benevolent 
society, and chief manager in all the charitable 
affairs of the Church. She introduced herself, 
and the ladies attending her, to Mrs. Fenton, 
with the air of one fully conscious of her own 
rare abilities, and perfectly willing to devote the 
same to the well-being of her fellow-creatures. 
“I hope, Mrs. Fenton,” said she, “that you 
will not think we have been taking any undue 
liberties with your effects. It.was thought best 
to unpack some of them; in fact, it was really 
necessary to dqso. We have been in the habit 
of giving our new ministers a real old-fashioned 
donation party, upon the night of their arrival ; 
and, of course, under such circumstances, it was 
absolutely an essential part of our day’s work 
to get the house in order. We needed your 
dishes too, to use for the supper, in addition to 
those loaned for the occasion by the ladies.” 
Mrs. Fenton assured the manager and her 
satellites that she was not at all disposed to 
find fault with their arrangements; and with 
this amicable understanding existing between 
herself and them, they proceeded in company 
to the parlor, Mrs. Hathaway acting as usher- 
in-chief. The affair passed off quite pleasantly, 
and our friends were made to feel themselves 
quite at home, through the kindness of those 
around them. The conversation, as a matter 
of course, was varied, according to the time, 
place, and circumstances. In the immediate 
vicinity of the minister and his wife, the ordinary 
topics of the day were discussed, while in cor- 
ners and by-ways more remote, they themselves 
became the chief topic. Tha’ it proved an 
interesting theme we can not doubt, if we judge 
by the avidity with which it was taken up, and 
the keen relish with which it was discussed in 
all its bearings, public and private. At a rea- 
sonable hour, according to Loganstown custom, 
the good people departed to their own homes, 
leaving Mr. and Mrs. Fenton in quiet posses- 
sion of the parsonage. Very conclusive evi- 
dence, however, of their good-will toward the 
new minister and his wife remained behind, in 
the shape of barrels of flour, kegs of sugar and 
molasses, huge hams, great quantities of coffee 
and tea, to say nothing of the salt, which really 
looked as if there was enough to last a life- 
time. Eggs and butter were not forgotten, nor 
were dainty sweetmeats wanting, as might be 
seen by a glance at the pantry-shelves, nicely 
stocked with cakes and pies, and jars, too, of 
jellies and preserves. It really seemed as if 


the good people of Loganstown had taken, in its- 
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literal sense the injunction, “ Man shall not live 
by bread alone,” and had contributed accord- 
ingly. 

Sunday morning came, and the church, rather 
an old-fashioned, but substantial, comfortable 
brick building, was well filled with a congrega- 
tion of attentive hearers. Mr. Fenton was 
always an earnest preacher, ever zealous for the 
cause of the Master, and never more so than 
upon the present occasion. His text was an 
appropriate one, and the ideas he advanced 
were of a character which could not fail to rivet 
attention, except, perchance, where they fell 
upon stony ground. All the better impulses 
of many a striving soul were aroused into ac- 
tion, and many a weary mourner’s heart was 
soothed into peaceful rest. Some were startled 
quite out of their usual composure, while others 
found no fitting opportunity for taking their 
customary naps. A few looked from out the 
glamour which self-righteousness had thrown 
about them, and complacently thanked God 
they were not as other men. Here and there, 
close beside them, trembling lips meekly fash- 
ioned themselves into the old, yet ever new, 
prayer, “God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

The services concluded, the congregation was 
dismissed with a tender, loving benediction rest- 
ing down upon them. The minister went home, 
weary in body, it is true, but strong and brave 
in spirit; his noble heart yearning over his 
flock, and full to overflowing with love toward 
God, and a great desire, struggling up into pray- 
erful utterance, that he might indeed be a bless- 
ing to this people. His wife steals away to her 
chamber, and, on bended knee, asks that God 
will give him this great wish of his heart, and 
make him just such a shepherd to this new 
flock as the loving Savior would have him be. 
And she prays, too, that-she may do her part 
faithfully, and be abundantly able to fulfill her 
mission as a “helpmeet” to him, according to 
the will of Him in whom they place all their 
trust. 

Meanwhile the congregation pass out. Some 
linger for a familiar chat with old friends in the 
vestibule, while their companions wend their 
way slowly, and many of them thoughtfully, 
toward home. 

“Well, and what do you think of our new 
minister?” asked Mrs. Blake, of her friend 
Mrs. Snyder. “Do you think he will be able 
to please the people ?” 


“Tf am sure I can not tell. I can only an- 


swer for myself, and I’m quite positive he will 
never please me,” replied the lady, giving a 
sharp emphasis to her words, as if to imply that 
her mind was really in a positive condition. 





it 

“Why, how you surprise me!” was the quick 
response. ‘To what can you raise any possi. 
ble objection ?” 

“His manners do not please me at all, He 
is so awkward in entering and leaving the pulpit, 
He seemed embarrassed too; and, if there's 
any thing I do dislike to see in a minister, it jg 
embarrassment.” 

“But what if he can not help it? Surely you 
must know the first appearance is always most 
trying.” 

“I can not help that. Every minister knows 
his own failings, I suppose. At all events, he 
ought to, as well as other people; and if that 
is one of them, he ought to overcome it. A 
minister should study gracefulness and ease of 
manner quite as much as his sermons,” replied 
Mrs. Snyder, in the same quick, decided way, 
as if fully convinced there was no such thing as 
gainsaying the matter. 

“TI can not agree with you, Mrs. Snyder,” 
replied her friend, with a grieved look. “There 
can be nothing which should rank so high in 
a minister’s estimation, and our own too, for 
that matter, as the words he speaks from the 
pulpit. He stands there as God’s embassador, 
and, to my mind, we should think only of that, 
and how we may profit by his teachings.” 

“What odd, old-fashioned notions: you do 
have!” laughed Mrs. Snyder. “ But, really, I do 
assure you I shall never like our new minister; 
it would be quite useless to try.” 

“ What nonsense to let such a trifle as a slight 
embarrassment, or even awkwardness of man- 
ner, if you will have it so, come between his 
words and the good of your own soul! For my 
part, I was so deeply interested in every word 
he uttered, that I never noticed his manners 
at all.” 

Just at that moment Mrs. Markland and her 
daughter came up, and paused to exchange 
greetings with the two ladies. “By the way, 
Mrs. Markland,” said Mrs. Snyder, “I really 
would like to ask how you are pleased with our 
new minister.” 

“O, I’m perfectly charmed—delighted ; in 
fact, I think we have great reason to congratulate 
ourselves upon securing so gifted a preacher,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Markland. 

“But do n’t you think him rather awkward?” 
queried Mrs. Snyder. 

“Awkward! what an idea! Why, in man- 
ners he is au fait; in truth, a perfect Chester- 
field,” cried Mrs. Markland, with considerable 
warmth. 

“ What is your opinion, Matilda ?” asked Mrs. 
Blake, turning to the younger lady. 

“In regard to his manners, I think there was 
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of Mr. Fenton!” 


Markland, with a smile. 


bluntness of speech.” 


failure.” 





” 


a quiet simplicity this morning that was very 
winning and appropriate ; and as for his dis- 
urse—a more important thing, after all, than all 
else—I was both pleased and profited ; but here 
comes father and Mr. Smithson. They are 
talking very earnestly about something. I won- 
der if they, too, are not discussing the merits 


«]’ye no doubt of that, and I propose we 
have the benefit of their views, 
Snyder. “ Good morning, gentlemen,” said che, 
extending her hand to each ; “confess, now, you 
were talking about our new minister.” 

“You are right, Mrs. Snyder, we were ; and, 
what is more, we disagree terribly,” replied Mr. 


replied Mrs. 


“Ah, we resemble you, then, in that; for Mrs. 
Blake and I are almost at swords’-points ; and, 
to make the matter worse, your wife and daugh- 
ter won’t agree with me, either,” answered Mrs. 
Snyder, affecting an injured look. 

«In which case there must be quite a com- 
motion,” laughed Mr. Markland. 
our friend Smithson—a first-rate brother, by 
the way—making me almost angry by differing 
so entirely with my humble self. 
ing of the reputation Mr. Fenton had won in 
other places, and he very coolly asserts that he 
deserves it only for oddity and peculiarity, noth- 
ing more; and what I call originality, he terms 


“ Now, here’s 


I was speak- 


Mr. Smithson langhed at his friend’s way of 
putting the matter, and proceeded to explain. 
“] think,” said he, “that a minister should 
avoid peculiarity, above all things. 
any patience with these far-fetched, out-of-the- 
way ideas; there ’s nothing familiar about them. 
One does n’t feel at home in hearing them, and it 
requires considerable effort, too, to keep up 
with him as he goes along, you see.” 

“Why, Mr. Smithson, that is just what we 
need. We want something to rouse us up into 
amore active life. For my part, 1 wonder what 
I’ve been doing all this time. 
Christian in a nominal way for forty years 
nearly, and I can not now look back and point 
out any definite good I ever accomplished. And 
this morning, when Mr. Fenton so touchingly 
alluded to all that Christ had done for us, in 
words something like these, I think, 

‘This have I done for thee ; 
What hast thou done for me?’ 


I felt as if my whole life had been a miserable 


I never had 


I’ve been a 


“I think you take the right view of his words, 
Mr. Markland,” said Mrs. Blake, feelingly. “I 
felt much the same myself; and I’m glad to 
Step beyond the beaten track and learn of one 





so well calculated to teach. He is a clear rea- 
soner, a profound thinker, and an eloquent 
speaker, and, more than all, I am sure he is a 
good man, in every sense of the word.” 

“You may well say that, Mrs. Blake; and I 
am glad he has sufficient courage and independ- 
ence to speak out boldly. I honor the man 
who isn’t ashamed to go boldly to work for 
Ged, and I mean to show him all the sympathy 
and good-will I can. He will meet with some 
Opposition, 1’m quite sure; for, unfortunately, 
there are some among us who do not relish 
plain speaking.” 

They had been walking on slowly as they 
talked, their homeward route being the same 
for some distance, and in passing a very humble- 
looking dwelling Mrs. Markland glanced back, 
saying, “I noticed the Widow Rivers in church 
this morning; it is the first time she has been 
out, I think, for some time. Mrs. Hathaway 
told me, the night of the donation party, that her 
invalid daughter has not been able to walk a 
step for several months. The society has had 
to help them considerably of late.” 

They passed on, and the widow and invalid 
daughter were, for the time, quite forgotten; 
but could they have looked into that humble 
home at that moment, their hearts would have 
been touched. The widow was sitting beside 
the bed, on which lay a young girl, whose pale, 
wan face gave token of great suffering. One 
wasted hand rested on her mother’s, while the 
other was tightly pressed upon her aching head, 
as if to still the hard, incessant throbbing of 
the temples. In low, tender accents, the mother 
was repeating the comforting truths uttered 
that morning by the new minister. “Iam sure, 
dear, he is a godly man,” said she, “and able 
to lead us out of the darkness into the glorious 
light of liberty. How I did wish, Nina dear, 
you could have been with me. But he will come 
soon to see you; Mrs. Hathaway has promised 
to bring him.” 

“1 ’m so glad,” murmured the sick girl. “I 
need help and comfort so much; and I will 
bless God for sending Mr. Fenton among us, if 
he can teach me to bear my sufferings with pa- 
tience and resignation.” 

Time passed on and matters continued much 
the same among the people of Loganstown. 
Mr, and Mrs. Fenton met with many trials 
quite new to them, and could not help being 
conscious of the fact that their new place of 
abode was, in many respects, less pleasant than 
they had formerly known. Many of the people 
were narrow-minded, ard the tongue of gossip 
sometimes inflicted a momentary pang; and the 
studied coolness of a few leading members of 
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the Church occasioned some unhappy hours. 
They tried to accept the bitter with the sweet, 
however, never turning from what they knew to 
be the path of duty, and never, for a moment, 
doubting God’s power to bring it all right at 
last. And so, sustaining and comforting each 
other, and never neglecting to pray for those 
who “despitefully used them,” trusting, hoping, 
and walking in the light as God gave it, they 
were able to maintain their cheerfulness and go 
hopefully forward. After a time, their many 
lovable qualities began to tell upon the hearts 
of the people, and it was not long before warm 
friends gathered about them, and their pathway 
became daily brighter. Even Mrs. Snyder was 
finally won over, in the following manner. It 
happened that she complained to Mrs. Blake 
one day that the minister did not visit the poor 
as often as he should, assuring her that he had 
merely stopped at the Widow Rivers’s gate sev- 
eral times to ask about her daughter, and passed 
on without going in. Upon which Mrs. Blake 
assured her that Mrs. Rivers had mentioned 
the matter to her, herself, regretting that Nina 
happened to be resting just then; adding that 
she so seldom slept well that they could allow 
no one to enter at such times, fearing to rouse 
her. “She told me, too,” said she, “that upon 
such occasions he always comes again next day. 
And Mrs. Hathaway tells me that Mrs. Fenton 
goes every day to carry some delicacy to the 
sick girl; while Nina herself says she has 
learned to listen for her step, and loves nothing 
better than to lie still and listen while she reads 
and explains the comforting words of the Bible.” 

“But why does he go so often to visit the 
Willards and the Claytons?” asked Mrs. Sny- 
der. “They are the wealthiest people in town, 
and it does n’t look well in a minister to be more 
intimate with such than with poorer folks.” 

“If they are kind to him, and he can do them 
good,in turn, he has a perfect right, in my opin- 
ionjto visit them. In the cases you mention, 
however, I will say, for your edification, that 
Mrs. Willard and Mrs. Fenton are own cousins. 
As for the Claytons, Mr. Fenton goes there 
quite frequently in compliance with Mr. Clay- 
ton’s desire. His son, a dissipated young fel- 
low, took a great liking to the new minister the 
first Sunday after he came, on account, as he 
says, of the fearlessness with which he expresses 
his views, and his sincere desire to do good. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clayton urge the pastor to call 
often, and encourage the poor boy to confide in 
him, in order that he may help him overcome 
temptation, and, if possible, ultimately reclaim 
him.” 

Mrs. Snyder was silenced, and ever after was 





nemesis 
ready to speak in terms of highest praise of the 


minister and his lovely wife. And 80, before 
the close of the first year, Mr. Fenton found he 
was steadily gaining ground, and before the 
second year had passed away, God had raised 
up for himself an army ready to do valiant sery. 
ice. Ay, there were warm hearts in that cop. 
gregation now, and willing hands and open 
purses too, ready for any good work their min- 
ister pointed out. And when the third year 
began, there was every prospect for a glorious 
work; for the influence of the pastor and his 
people was extending beyond their own Church, 
It was widening day by day, reaching out, seek. 
ing other fields in which to sow the good seed, 
And there we leave them, surrounded by hearts 
glowing with Christian love, from which preju- 
dice, selfishness, and kindred sins have been 
driven forth through the instrumentality of 
God’s faithful servant, the new minister, 





EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE, 





Ca¥ E are fitted by nature and by circum. 
stances to move in a particular sphere, 
If we disregard these, we shall make 
shipwreck of life. To know our place, and to 
keep it, requires both a careful insight into 
character, habits, and powers, and moral hero- 
ism to do no more than we can do well. 

But few study their capacities ; or, if they make 
them a study, it is with a natural bias in their 
favor. There is a kind of egotism which clings 
to all of us and blurs our vision, when we turn our 
eyes upon ourselves. We can measure others, 
mark their spheres, and give them counsel. But, 
alas! when we come to estimate the ego which 
inhabits our body, we miscalculate and wrong 
ourselves. Like the child, we see riches in 
sticks, diamonds in stones, hear music in the 
leaves, and find beauty every-where. 

If society were not so dull, if it would only 
set a proper value upon merit—but, alas! we 
can not expect that—each of us would be in 
the first place in the Church, or the first place 
at the bar, or the highest chair in the nation, or, 
at least, at the head of our particular calling. 
The result of all this is to create an uneasiness 
and a dissatisfaction with one’s lot and position; 
to beget an inordinate desire for something 
higher, and an impatience at the slow march of 
events, and to stimulate to undue endeavor to 
make circumstances bend to our wishes. 

Within a certain limit, it may be said that we 
make circumstances; but there are circum- 
stances which no man can make or unmake. 
There are some things that fall upon us like a 
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Jeaden pall, which we can not uplift. We may 


try to scare them, but they do not scare; we 
may try to drive, but they will not drive; we 
may try to coax, but they will not coax. What 
shall be done? There is but one way—you 
must submit to inevitable destiny. You havea 
place which it is your duty and privilege to oc- 
cupy, and which no person has any right to 
occupy; a place which you may demand in the 
name of God and humanity. In consequence 
of your pride and ambition, you may not have 
found that place ; you may have ascended one 
step too high, and must begin, with shame, to 
take a lower seat ; or it may be that you are too 
low, and must summon your courage, shake off 
your lethargy, and go up higher. 

Let us suppose that we have studied ourselves 
so thoroughly as to ascertain our capacities, and 
to know our proper sphere ; let us suppose that 
by some accident—for such things occur—we 
are invited to a position which is beyond our 
power to fill, will there not be an opportunity, 
and should not the opportunity be embraced, of 
displaying our moral heroism by refusing the 
proffered honor? Are we obliged to interpret 
the voice of men as the voice of God? Are 
men so fully under the influence of divine inspi- 
ration that they may not err? 

This question of place, adaptation, duty, is 
of no small importance when carried into the 
sphere of Christian labor. There is no ques- 
tion which should be asked with more earnest- 
ness and sincerity than the question, “What 
wilt thou have me to do?” or, “Where is my 
field of labor ?” and upon the solution of which 
may depend the weal or woe of many an im- 
mortal spirit. Hatl some men who have entered 
the Christian ministry interpreted the call of 
God aright, they would have confined their la- 
bors to more limited fields, where they could 
have accomplished much more for their Master. 
A good potato-digger is much more acceptable 
to God in the potato-field than he would be 
upon the rostrum or in the pulpit. Had some 
men left the ranks of the laity and entered those 
of the clergy, they would have been far more 
useful than they otherwise have been. 

An inflated zeal and a stifled conscience are 
both alike to be dreaded and shunned. The one 
drives on madly to premature weakness and in- 
efficiency ; the other dwarfs the moral powers by 
refusing to use them in God’s appointed ways. 
The former becomes comparatively powerless 
through misdirected effort; the latter, by a non- 
use of power bestowed. The one is a babe try- 
ing to play the part of a giant; the other, a giant 
acting the part of a babe. 

In the study of ourselves, in order to ascer- 











tain our true position, we must play the part of 
anenemy. An enemy is the most faithful inter- 
preter of our abilities; for while he may under- 
rate our good qualities, he will be sure to expose 
our faults and weaknesses, which our friends, 
in their love for us, fail to discover. If we turn 
our eyes inwardly, with the prepossession that 
all is perfect there, we shall be likely to see 
nothing but beauty and strength; whereas, if 
we take the scalpel of an enemy and enter, we 
shall find many things which must be cut away 
and thrown out as rubbish. Do not fear to 
make the most searching and scathing exami- 
nation. God demands that you shall know your 
capacity, that you shall find your place. 

The want of moral heroism to refuse compli- 
ments and honors for which we are not pre- 
pared, or to which we are not entitled, has robbed 
many a man of half his life and prospective 
usefulness. Is a man true to himself, when he 
accepts a position which tasks his intellectual, 
moral, and physical powers far beyond their 
natural strength, thus placing them in a sort of 
abnormal relation to his work, being goaded to 
a burden at which nature rebels? We are con- 
vinced that this is the condition of many a 
young man, and of some of riper years, who 
have started on the high road to honor and 
usefulness. ; 

Stay, before you get to a height which wil! make 
you dizzy. If you are a land-animal, do not try 
the ocean. The fish for the sea, the birds for 
the air, but quadrupeds for the land. The lion 
would make a poor show as a fish, the fish as a 
bird, the bird as an elephant. You have my 
meaning. Be yourself. Keep in your place. 
Then will you fulfill the object of your being. 





HEBRON. 





T was a lovely morning in March when our 

company left Jerusalem for Hebron. After 

our departure from the encampment near 
the Joppa Gate, we crossed the “Valley of 
Hinnom,” not far from the ruins of one of the 
old aqueducts of Solomon, and passed along 
the base of the “Hill of Evil Counsel.” About 
a mile from the city, we came upon the Plain 
of Rephaim, or, as it is also called, the “Valley 
of the Giants.” It is a beautiful green plain, 
terminating in the south-west in what is now 
called the “Valley of Roses,” or, in Arabic, 
Wady-el-Werd. Extending from the rocky brow 
of Hinnom to the convent of Elias, it is a mile 
in length, and one of the richest plains in the 
Holy Land. Here the Philistines had their 
camp in the days of Saul, and were twice 
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defeated by David, who heard the “sound of a 
going in the tops of the mulberry-trees,” which 
to him was the signal of war. 

About two miles from Jerusalem, we found 
the “Well of the Magi,” which is directly in 
the middle of the road. It is large and deep, 
walled around the top with great hewn stones, 
and is said to contain delicious water. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the wise men, who sought 
Jesus, came to this well, and, in attempting to 
draw water, saw the wonderful star shining 
upon the surface. Whatever may be thought 
of the traditional story, no one can doubt that 
the Magi traveled along this very road. With 
peculiar emotions, I read the inspired account 
while riding leisurely toward Bethlehem. 

Ascending the summit of a sloping hill, about 
half-way from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, we had 
a fine view of both places in the distance. Here 
stands the new Greek convent of St. Elias, or 
Elijah, an immense but attractive stone build- 
ing, surrounded by a high wall. It was erected 
on this spot because tradition declares that the 
fatigued prophet, while fleeing from the perse- 
cuting Jezebel, rested here. Though ignorant 
and superstitious, these Greek monks are im- 
proving the lands in the vicinity of their con- 
vent. 

When near Bethlehem, we rode out of the 
main road a few rods to visit the tomb of Rachel, 
now covered with a small, white, square build- 
ing, surmounted by a dome. It is a Moham- 
medan wely. We entered it through an iron 
door, which was opened by a Moslem, after the 
payment of dackshish, and there discovered an 
oblong monument, built of brick, stuccoed, and 
neatly whitewashed. Though this building is 
modern, the identity of the spot has never been 
questioned by Jew, Moslem, or Christian. With 
the Bible in my hand, I read, with feelings in- 
describable, the simple yet touching narrative : 
“And they journeyed from Bethel; and there 
was but a little way to come to Ephrath ; and 
Rachel died, and was buried in the way to Eph- 
rath, which is Bethlehem. And Jacob set a 
pillar upon her grave; that is the pillar of 
Rachel’s grave unto this day.” Plucking some 
beautiful flowers near the tomb, I hastened on 
toward Hebron. 

After traveling over a rough road three or 
four miles, we beheld, from the summit of a 
ridge, the celebrated “ Pools of Solomon,” which 
are located in a ravine between two high and 
rocky hills. These works of antiquity are partly 
excavated in the solid rock, and partly built of 
hewn stone, many of which are of immense 
size and of great age. Tliere are three of these 
capacious reservoirs, ranged along the ascent 





aa. 
of the valley, one above and beyond the other, 
so constructed that the water from a remarkable 
fountain near by flows into each, and finally into 
the aqueduct, which, in Solomon’s time, cop. 
veyed it eight or nine miles to the Holy City 
and temple. In the Book of Ecclesiastes the 
wise man no doubt refers to these: “I made me 
pools of water, to water therewith the wood 
that bringeth forth trees.” Beyond the pools, 
about four miles south, we entered a broad, 
cultivated valley, which winds among hills of 
the most barren aspect. The rains have washed 
away the soil, leaving the rocks bare and deso- 
late; but the remains of ancient terraces and 
ruined towers indicate the greater fertility and 
larger population of former ages. We saw very 
few natives along the route. The road is crooked, 
broken, and stony, and certainly one of the most 
disagreeable to travelers in Palestine. Occa- 
sionally we came upon sections of the old 
Roman highway, but the neglect of twelve cent- 
uries has nearly obliterated this famous thor- 
oughfare, over which the Roman chariot rolled, 
As I rode along the rocky path, I was deeply 
impressed with the recollection that important 
personages had traversed the same way. Abra- 
ham traveled it when he went to the land of 
Moriah to sacrifice Isaac; also Jacob fleeing 
from Esau, and David on his triumphal march 
to Jerusalem ; and, later still, the Holy Family 
hastened over it to Egypt, to escape the perse- 
cutions of Herod. 

The day was far spent as we approached the 
home of the patriarchs. The sun was fast sink- 
ing into the blue waters of the Mediterranean, 
and the hills around Hebron were casting their 
lengthened shadows over thfvineyards of Esh- 
col. For some distance before entering the 
city, we were in the midst of extensive and 
beautiful vineyards, which cover the country in 
every direction. The ground being very stony, 
material for fences is abundant. Hence, we 
had stone walls, five or six feet high, on each 
side of the road. ° 

The arrival of our party at Hebron attracted 
a large crowd. Until recently, this has been 
the most fanatical place in Palestine. Almost 
every visitor was formerly insulted, and, in 
some cases, maltreated. Hence, the acvent of 
strangers causes considerable excitement, and 
they are closely watched. As there is no hotel 
in the city, we sat on cur horses at the public 
entrance, and waited until our dragoman,found 
private entertainment. He was acquainted in 
Hebron, and, therefore, had no difficulty in ob- 
taining lodgings. We dismounted from our 
tired horses, and led them single file along the 
narrow, gloomy, filthy streets ; and, after a cir- 
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cuitous journey over stony pavements, reached 
our destination, at the house of a Polish Jew. 
Our small company crowded the dwelling, but 
the family kindly vacated their rooms for us. 
We had brought our provisions with us; but 
being fatigued, we desired some strong coffee. 
The dragoman offered the host any amount of 
hackshish for the invigorating article, but it 
was Friday night, and the Jewish Sabbath had 
begun. No fire could be kindled, and we were 
compelled to take a cold lunch, and reflect upon 
the rigor of Jewish law. 

The room we occupied was in the second 
story; the ceiling was arched, and on the sides 
of the apartment was a raised platform, which 
served us as acouch. Before retiring to rest, 
though weary, I went up on the housetop, to 
meditate and recall the prominent events in the 
history of this city, perhaps the oldest in the 
world. Hebron comes from Kirjath-Arba (city 
of Arba), from Arba, who was father of Anak, 
and progenitor of the giants called Anakims. 
Ata later period, it received the name of Mamre, 
jn honor of Mamre, the Amorite, the friend and 
ally of Abraham. It now bears the Arabic name 
of El-Khulél, “The Friend of God,” evidently 
referring to the “ Father of the Faithful.” After 
his separation from Lot, Abraham came to 
Hebron and built an altar unto the Lord. Here 
he received the intelligence of the capture of 
his nephew, and from this place went forth with 
his servants as far as Dan, and retook his rela- 
tive. It was in this same vale that he sat at 
his tent-door, when the three heavenly messen- 
gers came to him with startling news, and from 
yonder hill, east of the city, on that memorable 
morning, he saw the ascending smoke from the 
destroyed cities of the plain. Here is the scene 
of the sad story of Hagar and Ishmael, and, in 
later years, of the birth of Isaac. Here Sarah 
died and was buried, and, in the course of time, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Leah, and Rebecca were 
laid by her side. 

The Israelites under- Joshua took Hebron 
from the descendants of Anak, and it was as- 
signed to the Levites, and subsequently set 
apart as one of the six cities of refuge. David, 
upon his accession to the throne of Judah, 
established himself at Hebron, and reigned here 
seven and a half years, prior to the removal 
of his court to Jerusalem. The city was laid in 
ruins at the time of the Babylonian captivity, 
and rebuilt after the return of the Jews. It was 
afterward conquered and held by the Edomites, 
and rescued from them by Judas Maccabzus. 
Then came the Roman conquest, and it is said 
thousands of the captive Jews were brought 
here, and sold into slavery. Afterward came 
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the Mohammedan desolation, and then the vic- 
torious Crusaders, and the city under them was 
made a Latin bishopric. The Moslems again 
displaced the Crusaders, and have since re- 
mained masters of the place. What wonderful 
changes has Hebron witnessed in the past four 
thousand years! As I stood upon that house- 
top, and thought of these great events, I felt 
peculiarly solemn. While looking up into the 
clear, blue heavens, I remembered that God, 
when making a covenant with Abraham, directed 
him to lift up his eyes from tiis same Hebron 
to the same shining canopy of thickly clustered 
Stars that was above me, and promised that his 
seed should be as numerous as that glittering 
host. 

Though our bed was hard and the fleas active, 
we managed to get some sleep, and early next 
morning arose to partake of another cold repast. 
Then we visited a small Jewish synagogue, 
adjacent to our stopping-place. The room was 
full of worshipers. The priest read selections 
from the prophecies, and the people, from their 
open rolls, responded in the most dolorous 
strains. What a privilege it is to these Jews 
to dwell and worship so near the tomb of Abra- 
ham! There are about forty families, or five 
hundred Polish Jews, in Hebron. 

The modern city has a population of about 
ten thousand. Aside from a few Jews, it is 
composed of Turkish soldiers and native Mo- 
hammedans. There is not a resident Christian 
in the place. It is solidly built, but has no 
architectural attractions. The houses are of 
gray limestone, with flat roofs, and surmounted 
by one or two domes. The people live by cul- 
tivating fruit-groves and vineyards, by a small 
mercantile trade, and by the manufacture of 
water-skin bottles, and colored glass trinkets, 
such as rings, bracelets, beads, and other orna- 
ments, which are largely exported to other cities. 
Desiring some of the celebrated “grapes of 
Eshcol,” I walked through the bazaars, and pur- 
chased a quantity in a dried state, discovering 
that these raisins were unusually large, and 
inferring that, when on the vine, they approxi- 
mated the size of those gathered here by Moses’ 
spies. 

Hebron is beautifully situated in the Valley 
of Eshcol, extending north and south, and 
spreading out over the slopes of the neighbor- 
ing hills. It has no walls, but there are gates 
at the chief entrances, which are closed at night. 
A Turkish garrison is maintained here, as well 
as in all the other prominent towns of Palestine. 
Among the curiosities of the place are two large 
pools, or reservoirs @f water, evidently of great 
antiquity. In the southern part of the city is 
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the Pool of David, a square tank very firmly 
built with large hewn stones. Its sides are 
each one hundfed and thirty feet, and its depth 
fifty feet. It affords an abundant supply of 
water, a large stream constantly flowing into it. 
This is supposed to be the pool over which 
David hung the murderers of Ishbosheth. In 
the northern section of the city, there is an- 
other reservoir, eighty-five feet long, fifty-five 
broad, and eighteen deep. 

But the great point of interest to the Chris- 
tian is the Cave of Machpelah. The field con- 
taining the cave is located on the higher slope 
of the eastern hill, and is now inclosed by a 
massive stone wall fifty feet high, two. hundred 
long, and one hundred and fifty wide. Within 
this inclosure stands a mosque, once a Byzan- 
tine church, and beneath it is the Cave of 
Machpelah, containing the patriarchal dead. 
Our dragoman, being acquainted with an Arab 
sheik who frequently conducts tourists across 
the desert-to Mount Sinai, was fortunate enough 
to have him go with us to Abraham’s tomb. 
Until the year 1862, no Christian or Jew could 
enter the sacred inclosure; but the Prince of 
Wales and his distinguished party, having 
obtained permission from the sultan, visited 
every part of it. It is said that the poor, igno- 
rant Moslems, though compelled to submit, 
manifested their disapproval by groans and 
tears. This innovation has prepared the way 
for the removal of all restraint; and soon, by 
the payment of a small fee, any one will be per- 
mitted to enter. 

Almost every traveler has spoken of the fa- 
naticism of the Mohammedans, who would not 
allow even the external wall to be touched. 
Our sheik, however, led us to the northern end 
of the wall, and we then followed him, through 
one of the chief entrances, to the open court 
around the mosque. We saw broad flights of 
steps descending beneath the mosque, and care- 
fully guarded by armed sentinels. What a dis- 
appointment to me, after making a pilgrimage 
of seven thousand miles to this sacred shrine, 
to be shut out by Moslem superstition! We 
were conducted to the eastern side of the wall, 
near Abraham’s resting-place. Perceiving an 
aperture in the wall, I thrust in my hand and 
drew out a small piece of faded writing-paper 
with Arabic letters upon it. It proved to be a 
prayer addressed to Abraham, the Moslems 
believing, like the Romanists, in the intercession 
of saints. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales has enabled 
us to understand the appearance and arrange- 
ment of the sepulchers. Within a small chapel, 
on the right, is the cenotaph in honor of Abra- 
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ham, and directly opposite, in a similar recess, 
is the shrine of Sarah. Each is inclosed by an 
iron railing, and guarded by a silver gate. That 
of Abraham consists of a coffin-like structure 
six feet high, built of plastered marble, draped 
with three carpets of a green color, embroidered 
with gold, while over that of Sarah is spread a 
pail. On the sides of the mosque, midway the 
building, and immediately opposite each other, 
are the monumental tombs of Isaac and Re. 
becca. Like those of their parents, they are 
placed within chapels, in the walls of which are 
windows protected by iron bars. In a separate 
cloister, opposite the entrance of the mosque, 
in corresponding recesses, are the tombs of 
Jacob and Leah. Over that of the former are 
green-colored carpets of a coarse texture; 
against that of the latter recline two war-ban- 
ners of the same hue. 

Of the identity of this spot with the Cave of 
Machpelah, there can not be a reasonable doubt, 
In the days of Josephus, it was marked by a me- 
morial erected by Abraham himself; and from 
his time, Jews, Christians, and Moslems have 
in turn been the faithful guardians of the patri- 
archal tomb. The Mohammedans have so great 
a respect for it that they make it their fourth 
pilgrimage—the three others being Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem. Machpelah signifying 
“double,” the cave consists of two compart- 
ments, separated by a wall of native rock. In 
imagination, while on the spot, I pictured the 
touching scenes referred to in the Bible. Sa 
rah, the beloved wife of Abraham, is dead, and 
the afflicted patriarch seeks a place of burial, 
How simple, yet pathetic, his address to the 
sons of Heth: “I ama stranger and a sojourner 
with you: give me a possession of a burying. 
place with you, that I may bury my dead out of 
my sight.” The children of Heth reply to him, 
calling him a “mighty prince,” and offering him 
the choice of their sepulchers. It seems that 
Abraham knew something about the Cave of 
Machpelah, which Ephron, the son of Zohar, 
owned “in the end of his field.” He, there- 
fore, entreats the Hittites to induce Ephron 
to give him the cave “for as much money as it 
is worth.” The owner, in the presence of the 
people assembled at the gate of the city, gives 
him the field and the cave. Abraham, in ac- 
cordance with a style of bargaining still preva- 
lent in Palestine, pays him four hundred shekels 
of silver, and the title-deed is confirmed in the 
presence of the children of Heth. Having se 
cured a permanent resting-place for himself and 
family in the !and which the Lord originally 
promised him, Abraham, with a heavy heart, 
lays his beloved Sarah in this cave, then in aa 
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open field. Time rolls on, and another burial 
occurs. It is the venerable form of Abraham, 
which Isaac and Ishmael, his sons, carry to the 
silent tomb. The years glide away, and still 
another of the patriarchs 1s conveyed to the 
family sepulcher. Jacob and Esau bury their 
father Isaac in the Cave of Machpelah. After- 
ward Rebecca and Leah follow, and the voice 
of lamentation is heard again on this hill-side. 
There is one more of the illustrious dead to be 
entombed here. He is being brought up from 
Egypt. If I had stood here between three and 
four thousand years ago, I would have seen the 
imposing funeral procession coming up yonder 
valley below Hebron. How forcibly the Bible 
describes it! “And Joseph went up to bury his 
father [Jacob]: and with him went up all the 
servants of Pharaoh, the elders of his house, 
and all the elders of the land of Egypt. And 
all the house of Joseph, and his brethren, and 
his father’s house: only their little ones, and 
their flocks and their herds, they left in the land 
of Goshen. And there went up with him both 
chariots and horsemen: and it was a very great 
company.” What thrilling emotions I expe- 
rienced, while at the Cave of Machpelah, in pic- 
turing these scenes ! 

Leaving Hebron, we rode up the rich Valley 
of Eshcol, the hills on either side being covered 
with magnificent vineyards, which a. = cultivated 
with care, and yield a large revenue. It was to 
these vineyards the spies came, and from them 
they carried bunches of the grapes to Moses 
and their brethren, as evidence of the fruitful- 
ness of the Promised Land. Here flows the 
Brook Eshcol, from which they drank, and from 
the vines along its banks they cut down a 
branch with one cluster of grapes, “and they 
bare it between two upon a staff.” 

About one mile from Hebron stands the great 
terebinth-tree, called ‘“‘Abraham’s Oak.” It is 
in the “ Plain of Mamre,” surrounded by vine- 
yards, and near a well of cool water. Its 
branches spread out over a circle ninety feet in 
diameter, and its base measures twenty-three 
feet in circumference. Six feet from the ground, 
the trunk separates into four huge branches, 
and higher up these in turn spread out into 
many more. Standing alone, it appears to 
greater advantage; and its lengthened arms, 
loaded with exquisite foliage, afford delightful 
shade to the weary traveler. Beneath this an- 
cestral tree is a clean, smooth spot, covered 
with soft, fresh grass, where the young people 





of Hebron assemble, on their festive days, to 

indulge in song and the dance. | 
Tradition marks this spot as the place where | 

Abraham pitched his tent, and entertained the 


angels. The “Plain of Mamre” literally means 
the “ Plain of Oaks ;” but all those noble trees, 
except this, have passed away. Some of the 
credulous Arabs claim that this is the veritable 
one beneath whose branches the angels were 
entertained by Abraham and Sarah. Though 
hardly credible that this terebinth should have 
remained green and vigorous during the lapse 
of nearly forty centuries, yet it may be cher- 
ished as tne last representative of the sacred 
forest of Mamre. It is said that, during the 
Roman conquest, the captive Jews were brought 
to this spot and sold into slavery. 

The Greek Church regards “ Abraham’s Oak” 
as a sacred locality. Hence, the Emperor of 
Russia recently purchased, from the Sultan of 
Turkey, a tract of land including the venerable 
tree and the adjacent spring of water. The 
intention is to erect a large convent for the en- 
tertainment of pilgrims. We saw a force of 
workmen preparing the stone for the foundation, 
The monks guard the tree, and would not allow 
us to pluck a leaf. They are determined to pre- 
serve it from the ravages of relic-hunters, and 
hence the erection of buildings near it. 

Having finished our visit to Hebron and vi- 
cinity, we turned our faces toward Jerusalem, 
and commenced the tedious work of urging our 
naturally slow horses over the rocks. Surely 
there were better roads in this country in former 
ages. We read of carriages and chariots at an 
early period. Joseph sent wagons from Egypt 
to Canaan to bring down Jacob and his sons; 
and when the veteran died, and was taken back 
to Hebron, chariots formed a part of the pro- 
cession. During all the succeeding history 
of Israel, these conveyances were used; and 
even in the apostolic days, they were common. 
Philip sat in a chariot with the eunuch, when 
he preacned Jesus to him. It is not difficult to 
accoft for their disappearance, when we re- 
member that the Saracens have been rulers of 
the country for many centuries. Proverbially 
indolent, and destitute of an enterprising spirit, 
they permitted the roads to go without repair. 
4\ccustomed only to the horse, the camel, and the 
donkey, the Arabs now despise all other means 
of transportation: good roads are not neces- 
sary forthem. If some progressive nation con- 
trolled Palestine, public highways would be 
constructed, and wheeled vehicles, which now 
can not be seen in the country, would be re- 
stored. 

While going up from Hebron to Jerusalem, I 
was absorbed with reflections suggested by the 
route. Without doubt, Abraham passed along 
this way, when taking Isaac to the sacrificial 
altar. The features of the country have changed 
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but little; and hence the roads traveled ages 
ago are still marked out and used. Over 
these hills and valleys the patriarch came, with 
the beast saddled with wood for the burnt-offer- 
ing, two young men as servants, and his dearly 
beloved son, Isaac. Though “strong in faith, 
giving glory to God,” yet Abraham must have 
experienced the tender feeling of paternal af- 
fection. With what emotions of sorrow, there- 
fore, did he behold Moriah, as he came in sight 
of it! But how different our feelings when, 
from the summit of the ridge near the city, we 
saw the sacred mount upon which God’s dear 
Son died for us! We could rejoice as we ap- 
proached the spot. 





THE PRISON-LIFE OF AN ITALIAN 
PATRIOT. 


HE land of the world’s former masters has 
had, through centuries of oppression, pe- 
riods of uprising, of vain but brave strug- 

gling against tyranny. ‘These tidal pulsings of 
the old Roman blood have always, upon their 
subsidence to the ebb-mark which bounds mod- 
ern Roman shame, left martyrs scattered about 
the doomed land. Many of them have been 
confined for years in Spanish or Austrian pris- 
ons (any “Catholic” country is ready to extend 
the hospitality of bars and bolts to the Italian 
patriot), while of others, it has been deemed the 
safer course to rid Bella Italia altogether and 
forever, and the air has been cleared of their 
restless breath by the coup de grace of a govern- 
ment executioner. 

Silvio Pellico, poet and patriot, is one of the 
most prominent of this noble band of modern 
fighters for right against might. It was his fate 
to exist during one of these periodic revolutions. 
He felt within him stirrings of the old glorious 
blood ; and moved, perhaps, 

“* By the dead gaze of all his ancestors,” 
he was borne away upon the recurrent hope of 
Italy, only to be numbered among the “discov- 
ered,” when the short strife was past. 

Pellico was born in Saluzzo, Piedmont, in the 
year 1780, and died near Turinin 1854. Hecom- 
posed seven tragedies, and was also the author 
of several prose works. One of his dramas, 
“Francesca da Rimini,” is said to have been 
translated into English by Lord Byron, who, 
while in Italy, visited in the family of Count 
Porro, in whose house Pellico was employed as 
tutor. The Piedmontese poet had previously 
transferred the Englishman’s “Manfred” into 
the musical prose of the beautiful land. At 
Count Porro’s, Pellico met, among others whose 
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names are familiar to us, Madam de Staél, Schle. 
gel, Thorwaldsen, Hobhouse, and Brougham, 

That observing monarch, Charles V, said of 
courtiers, “The man who understands foyr 
languages, is worth four men.” And Pellicg 
had access to the literature and society of four 
countries, as, besides his own Italian, he under. 
stood French, German, and English. In sunny 
Milan, the beloved tutor wrote graceful poems, 
A man of his culture and tender spirit could 
scarcely avoid being a genuine poet in Italy, 
where all things contribute to form visions of 
beauty or dreams of luxuriant sadness. 

“Deserts, ruins, vacant palaces, 
Leave a vast vacancy to shadows ;”” 

a realm for poets to people; but 


“ Elsewhere the living can not find them space 
For all their hurrying plans and ardent hopes.” 


How vivid is the description of Pellico’s land, 
which Madam De Staél places on the lips of 
Corinne, when she stands crowned in the Cap. 
itol, and breathes forth her thoughts of “the 
glory and welfare of Italy!” The intellectual 
life of our poet can be read in its words: 

“ Here the sensation blends with the idea ; 
Life ever draws from the same fountain-head ; 
The soul, like air, expands o’er earth and heaven, 
Here genius feels at ease ; its reveries 
Are here so gentle, its unrest is soothed: 


For one lost aim, a thousand dreams are given, 
And nature cherishes, if man oppress. 


F’en for the griefs that haunt the stricken heart, 
Is comfort here; by admiration fill’d 

For God, all goodness; taught to penetrate 
The secret of his love, not thy brief days— 
Mysterious heralds of eternity— 

But in the fertile and majestic breast 

Of the immortal universe !’”’ 


But the peaceful life was fast verging upon 
tempest. There were elements composing its 
more serious experiences, its life within a life, 
which, in a country like priest-ridden but pagan 
Italy, carry all the conditions of certain and fatal 
overthrow. Pellico was a revolutionist ; he be- 
lieved in freedom. 

The Conciliatore was a journal published 
at Milan, and belonging to the Liberal party. 
The poet originated it, and was the secretary 
of its writers. Deeply involved in the interests 
of freedom, he was arrested by the Govern- 
ment on the 13th of October, 1820. 

His narrative of the ten years of imprison- 
ment that followed is extremely rieicent on the 
details of the struggle. All that we know is 
the usual process of these unsuccessful events. 
Brave men—the hope of the world—fight 
against shame and bondage with such weapons 
as God gives to noble souls. They are ready, 
perhaps, to strike with weapons held in hand, 
when the ripe moment comes. For a time, all 
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goes well. How strongly their hearts beat! 
How high their hopes mount! When, lo! the 
sleepless eye of despotism is uponthem. There 
is a sudden, sharp, brief struggle; then an ap- 
palling silence. The revolution is crushed. 

And the “discovered!” Do they indeed, 
waste their lives within the cruel walls? Is 
their blood indeed like the blood of cattle? 
Or do their prayers find way, through bars and 
stones, up to the Father’s ear? And has their 
blood a voice that cries from the ground to 
God? And will he not answer, and that ere- 
long, even for this same Italy? 

Ah! the Conciliatore is not suppressed. Its 
utterances are still echoing among the Ital- 
jan hills, and over the waiting plains of the 
beautiful and oppressed land. Surely the ghosts 
of ancient Titans stir to-day beneath the rocks. 
Surely the dust of Roman generals arouses in 
the crowded tombs. 

“Even now we hear 
A motion toiling in the gloom.” 

The spirit of the past, and “the spirit of the 
years to come,” both yearn to mix with life. 
The hearts of many Italian young men shout 
out against their stifled lives. The enslaved 
children remember whence they came, of what 
blood they are. May God and the Protestant 
pations of the earth help them, when the old 
struggle begins anew! 

In 1822, on the morning of the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, the anniversary of the birthday of Wash- 
ington—so sharply do events contrast—Silvio 
Pellico stood on a scaffold in yolden-legended 
Venice, and listened to the sentence pronounced 
against him for his efforts in behalf of sacred 
liberty. The scene is described by one who 
was probably his countryman: 

“A young man, pale but calm, surrounded by 
shirri, descended the Giants’ Staircase in Venice, 
and, crossing the piazza of San Marco, mounted 
the scaffold. That young man, attenuated, man- 
acled, beside malefactors, was the author of 
‘Francesca ;’ it was thou, child of Italian genius, 
dragged to the block between files of foreign 
soldiers, and of police guards—thou, Silvio, a 
lamb of expiation !” 

The autobiographic memoir of Pellico’s prison- 
life was first published in the Italian language, 
in 1831, one year after his release. It has since 
been translated into French, German, and En- 
glish. The edition before us is issued by Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston, and contains a portrait 
of the “poet and patriot,” and also an interest- 
ing introductory, written by Epes Sargent. The 
memoirs are in the form of a diary, and although 
very simply and quietly written, they are as 
fascinating as De Foe’s “Crusoe,” while bear- 











ing evidences of perfect truthfulness. Even the 
author’s feelings and thoughts, in connections 
where most persons conceal, are placed before 
the reader with the utmost ingenuousness ; and, 
“evil be to him that evil thinks.” We have no 
right to surmise extremes that he’ does not 
admit, 
“*Vague in vapor, hard to mask ;”” 

from such outlines arise the worst rancors of 
society, and the most stupendous frauds of his- 
tory. Pellico’s unchristian rage at the treat- 
ment that he received, his hot impatience under 
contradiction, his forgetfulness of God, his 
unbelief, his repentances, all the occasional 
foolishness, all the wisdom of an isolated, im- 
prisoned, and persecuted man, are set down 
impartially and vividly. Henry T. Tuckerman, 
who knew the author, remarks that the great 
lesson of the book is, “the revelation that it 
affords, clear, unstudied, and authentic, of the 
possible fate of a man of rare worth and genius, 
who dared to write and act for his country, in 
the State of Lombardy, and during the nine- 
teenth century.” 

But there ‘s also another phase in which the 
volume will appear to many readers—the imag- 
inative. In De Foe’s great work, the interest 
rests chiefly, not in the cause of Crusoe’s being 
left on the island, but in the novel and varied 
experiences which befell him while there. His 
domestic contrivances, his huts, his dress of 
goat-skins, his tame kids, all the curious re- 
sources of a man in his lonely condition, all 
the wonderful self-helpfulness of the human 
solitaire in supplying his physical wants,—these 
things constitute the absorbing charm of the 
narrative. To the young, it is like a revelation. 
A new picture of life is placed before them. 
Straightway they dream whole romances of soli- 
tude; and the number of imaginary Robinson 
Crusoes who have been brought into existence 
through reading the story of one, and who have 
been left on pleasant Juan Fernandez, and built 
huts, and planted fruit-trees, and made knifes 
out of fortunately found old iron hoops, and run 
down wild goats, to say nothing of taming cats 
and pleasing and useful varieties of poultry, 
would go far toward peopling any one of the 
grand divisions of the globe. In perusing Pel- 
lico’s memoirs of imprisonment, the scenes and 
possibilities of a life totally unlike our own are 
opened before us. Herein lies the real fascina- 
tion of the Italian’s story. After reading it, we 
quietly lock up ourselves, and proceed to test 
personally the privations and enjoyments of for- 
cible retirement. But we acknowledge that we 
like to imagine that we have many more books 
than poor Pellico had; that the bread is better, 
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and accompanied by a greater variety of fruits 
and meats; that our “dungeon” is well lighted, 
and commands a fine view; that it is not mis- 
erably cold in Winter, from the absence of good 
fires, nor suffocatingly hot in Summer, from the 
heat reflected off the vast leaden roof of St. 
Mark’s, directly opposite. We are even willing 
to go to Spielberg, which is only a mile from 
the field of Austerlitz, and to be confined within 
its strong walls, if we have a pleasant room, 
and a lookout up and down the fair valley. 
We are willing to be incarcerated, but we are 
not willing to be inconvenienced. Few studious 
persons, worried with perpetual interruptions, 
and painfully realizing that time was slipping 
valuelessly from their grasp, but have had mo- 
ments of wishing that some bloodless revolution 
would entangle and shut them up a few years. 
What a “splendid” time one could have for 
study! WDesperandum/ This beautiful and 
dreamful life, to which it assists us, is the 
grande charm of the “ Prison Memoirs.” 

When arrested, in 1820, the poet was first 
taken to Santa Margherita, in Milan; in 1821, 
he was carried to Venice, to the Piombi; and, 
in 1822, he was removed to Briinn, the capitol 
of Moravia, and confined in the fortress of 
Spielberg. The prison of Santa Margherita, 
where he passed through the first sufferings of 
a suspected and doomed patriot, had been a 
monastery. The cells that had known the voice 
of prayer and the sigh of penitence now echoed 
“to the sounds of blasphemy and licentious 
song.” Criminals of the lowest grade defiled 
with their presence, as only human beings can, 
the once pure house. Abandoned women were 
crowded within rooms where pious devotees 
of their own sex had gathered a hundred years 
before. It was indeed a place to feel profoundly 
the “ unceasing mutability of things.” And here 
occurred the romantic episode of Maddalina, 
whom Pellico never saw, but whose sweet voice 
he sometimes heard repeating the sad lines: 

“Ah! who will give the lost one 
Her vanished dream of bliss ?”’ 

Here, also, he became acquainted, “through 
the walls,” with the pretender, Louis XVII, 
who was confined in an adjoining dungeon. 
His interesting and dubious story, as told by 
himself, is repeated by our author, who, how- 
ever, found it impossible of belief. 

Long and harassing examinations, giving the 
“Secretary of the Conciliatore” intense anxiety 
of mind, and requiring the utmost caution lest 
he should implicate others, were the principal 
feature of Pellico’s life at Santa Margherita. On 
the night of the 18th of February, 1821, he was 
placed in a coach, and driven out of beloved 


of the time in writing; and as the Government 
allowed him but a small quantity of paper, he 








Milan. He was taken to Venice. The State 
prison-rooms in this city comprised the upper 
portion of the doge’s palace, and the one jn 
which the poet was placed looked out upon the 
leaden roof of St. Mark’s, which, in Summer 
cast a fearful reflection of heat, rendering his 
situation almost intolerable. There was beauty 
all around the poor prisoner. Beneath him 
were the gorgeously furnished apartments of a 
palace. A few rods distant was that church 
which is the most wonderful specimen in the 
world of the “barbaric splendor of Byzantine 
art.” From the lofty Campanile, the gazer can 
look out over the great lagoons. He can behold 
the Alps, crowned with snow. At morning and 
at evening the scene is beautiful beyond words, 
The wide plains are steeped in yellow light, and 
the distant mou: tains “are flushed with hectic 
red.” The charms of Venetian art are but nat- 
ural outgrowths. The landscapes of Claude 
are fortunate copies. It is a curious fact that 
no reference is made by the prisoner, poet 
though he was, to any of these things; to the 


“*Golden glories of Veronese,” 


or the magnificence of the Byzantine church, so 
unfortunately near him. We traverse a fourth 
of the world to see them; but to the Italian, 
they were too common, by long familiarity, for 
mention. 

The oppressiveness of solitude now took the 
place of those examinations to which Pellico 
was subjected at Milan. But how many and 
how comforting are the resources of intellectual 
persons, even under the most miserable circum- 
stances! The poet patriot whiled away much 


hit upon the expedient of smoothing the top of 
his rude table with a piece of glass, and amused 
himself by covering it with the history of his 
life, and with reflections upon various subjects. 
“It is no exaggeration to say,” observes the 
author of “Francesca da Rimini,” “that the 
hours so employed were sometimes delightfal 
to me. . . . I gave an account of all the good 
and the evil which had grown up with me, ... 
discussing them within myself, attempting to 
resolve every doubt, and arranging, to the best 
of my power, the various kinds of knowledge I 
had acquired, and my ideas upon every subject. 
When the whole surface of the table was cov- 
ered with my lucubrations, I perused and re- 
perused them, and, at length, resolved, however 
unwillingly, to scrape out all I had done with 
the glass, in order to have a clean surface.on 
which to recommence my operations. When- 
ever I heard the jailer, I covered my little table 
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——— 
with a cloth, and placed upon it the inkstand, 
with the lawful quantity of State paper by its 
side.” ; 

He also made the acquaintance of a spider, 
which had “woven a noble edifice ’ upon the 
walls, and of a colony of ants that made its 
appearance soon after he had offered food toa 
small scouting party discovered upon the win- 
dow. These intimacies—so frequent among the 
persecuted of our race—remind us of Charney, 
who, it is said, was converted from atheism by 
the flowers that crept beneath the cruel grate, 
to blossom before his sad eyes, far from 


“ Hills and mossy glens, - . . . 
And depths of green where quiet broods, 
Where waters drip in spicy woods, 

And soft winds kiss the flowers.”’ 


The sentence of severe imprisonment was 
pronounced upon Pellico at Venice, about fifteen 
months after his arrest, and he was ordered to 
Spielberg, the most dreaded of all the Austrian 
prisons. There he passed nearly nine years. 
The story of his life and sufferings, while con- 
fined at this celebrated fortress, is deeply and 
painfully interesting, and becomes intensified 
when we pause to consider that a similar, or 
even a worse, fate awaits the arrested Italian 
patriot at the present day. Pellico was per- 
mitted to occupy the same dungeon with Mar- 
oncelli—also a poet, and imprisoned for po- 
litical offenses. The history of this gentle- 
man is very melancholy. The brother poets 
were liberated at the same time, and Maroncelli 
came to this country, which so clearly repre- 
sents the ideal of freedom to the oppressed of 
Europe. For a time, himself and his beautiful 
wife resided in Boston; afterward they removed 
to the city of New York, where Maroncelli 
died, in 1846. He rests at Greenwood. Far 
from the land for which he struggled and suf- 
fered, in a country of harsh and alien speech, 
he surrendered to Death the life which was 
apparently so signal a failure. His health was 
ruined by the cruel severities of Briinn, where 
he was compelled to undergo the amputation 
of one of his legs. Only those who have felt 
the surgeon’s knife can fully appreciate the for- 
titude that could aid him to compose the follow- 
ing lines under such circumstances. While 
wailing for the physicians to come in from an 
adjoining room and perform the operation, the 
brave sufferer wrote these beautiful verses. 
The translation is by Halleck: 

‘Winds of the wakened Spring! 
O’er my loved land, my Italy, again 


Ye speed with happy wing, 
But visit not my prison-couch of pain. 


These cold Moravian skies, 
That wither Spring’s first buds on hill and plain, 

















Fright from my suffering eyes 
Her power to soothe my prison-couch of pain. 


How many pangs have passed ! 

How many more must rack me, limb and brain, 
Ere the day dawns at iast, 

That frees me from my prison-couch of pain! 


Blest day ! when on the arm 
Of mother, sister, brother, deep I drain 
The cup of love, whose charm 
Will heal my prison-wounds of grief and pain! 


Alas! these dreams of sleep 

Break but to rivet my unbroken chain, 
And Hope but comes to weep 

Beside me at my prison-couch of pain !” 

In 1830, after an imprisonment of ten years, 
these patriots were released. The remainder 
of Pellico’s life was peaceful. It was passed at 
Turin, that fair city which is the capital of 
Piedmont; and which has the River Po on one 
side, and a tree-lined boulevard for each of its 
other three boundaries. 

The author of “My Prisons” was a Roman 
Catholic. It is a significant fact, which charac- 
terizes the biographies of several distinguished 
modern writers, and even devotees, who lived 
and died in communion with that Church, that 
so slight reference, and, in some instances, none 
whatever, is made to relics, saints, or the blessed 
Virgin. That holy woman—Madame Swetch- 
ine—who died in Paris in 1857, repeated many 
times, while passing through nature’s last ex- 
tremity, “My God, have mercy on me!” and 
similar expressions ; and the sole dependence 
of the persecuted Pellico was upon the “ Heav- 
enly Father,” whom he so frequently besought 
in his hours of desolation and pain. 

And now he rests—rests with other grand 
souls, who sacrificed years of life and happiness 
to the sacred principle of liberty. When time 
shall bring that for which he toiled, and his 
native land be disenthralled, the memory of 
Silvio Pellico will doubtless be among the most 
beloved in that glorious country—that Italy of 
the future! 

**Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 


While the stars burn, the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward roll.’’ 





Jesus was passing by when the blind man 
cried, “Have mercy upon me!” It was a crit- 
ical moment with him. His opportunity, and 
perhaps his only one, was then. He realized it, 
and called for mercy. Christ, the compassionate 
one, healed him. You may be passing through 
a revival in which God’s Spirit is strikingly 
manifest. It is a fearful moment for you. e- 
sus is passing by. He may never return. Let 
him not pass with your soul unsaved. He is 
just as compassionate as he was then. 
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LITERARY LADIES. 


HERE are some cultivated and refined ex- 
ceptions; but, to-day, the great mass look 
upon a lady, who shows even the slightest 

preference for literary pursuits, as a seedy spec- 
imen of the blue-stocking genus, slipshod and 
awry; her hair hanging in tangles over dirty 
ears, that vie with each other in their emulation 
of the dinginess of the unscrubbed neck, or the 
gray, griddle-dried collar that surrounds it. A 
kind of chronic commiseration is lavished upon 
the husband and children, if she have them, in 
view of their dieting upon mortar bread and 
mud-puddle coffee, until they literally come to 
be classed among the martyrs; and the Mar- 
thas squint out of their immaculate windows as 
Henpeckibus passes, and sigh after him dole- 
fully, “Poor man, he must have a hard time 
with such a wife!” Even the fair fame of one 
of our most gifted authoresses has not escaped 
malignity; and her husband has been repre- 
sented as sitting around despondingly, in shabby 
attire, brooding over his wretchedness. “1 
should think her just fit for a poet,” sneered a 
granddaughter of the publisher of “Salma- 
gundi,” as she noticed the name of an old 
school-mate as a writer in a first-class magazine. 
“She always wore an old, rusty, unbrushed 
black dress to school, and looked slack gener- 
ally.” And, wrote a boy from the sea-side to 
one in the incipient stages of authorship, “I 
always thought women who wrote for the pa- 
pers must look like owls.” 

Mellie’s opinion was not so original, after all. 
It just cropped out in an odd way; but has 
germinated ever since the notable Sir Somebody 
dubbed his literary lady acquaintance a “ blue- 
stocking.” Many a woman fills, almost to the 
letter, the recipe Solomon gave as constituting 
a good honsekeeper; and yet if Solomon had 
all that, with no intellectual spirit akin to his 
own, among all his wives, no wonder he cried 
out, in the bitterness of his soul, “Vanity of 
vanities!” If tocater to his mere animal exist- 
ence be the only aim in taking a wife, then let 
men choose such as have no nobler aims to fill, 
no higher taste to gratify, and leave the women 
who thirst and pine for intellectual enjoyments, 
to glorify the profession of the few, who have 
crowned with honor the life of a literary old 
maid. All honor to the genius of thrift and 
tidiness, when it does not culminate in an un- 
bearable fussiness, that will not tolerate the 
raising of a curtain, lest the suf peer in saucily, 
and kiss the roses from off the carpet; or the 
opening of a window, for fear some hilarious 
insect may come piping in to dance his death- 











as 
dance upon the smooth, polished surface of the 
mirror,—a fussiness that, after Jedediah hag 
manipulated his boot-soles full ten blessed min- 
utes upon the turf, and another five upon the 
door-mat, tipping them bottom up and sidewise 
first this way and then that, to be sure they me 
presentable, condemns him to a tiptoe penance 
across the sitting-room, stilting it from mat to 
mat, lest some atom of outdoor earthiness still 
cling to them; that will not allow him to put q 
stick of wood in the waning fire, wherewith to 
thaw his benumbed fingers, lest he burn the 
blacking from the stove; nor a shred to fall 
from a visitor’s work, without creeping around, 
pussy-like, and picking it daintily from her 
lap, lest, by some mischance, it fall upon the 
floor. 

The other day, Rusticus asserted in his “ser. 
mont,” as he called it, that there was always a 
good deal of infidelity among those refined peo- 
ple. So, too, the members of the Strictly do- 
mestic sisterhood cry out, with a deprecatory 
self-consciousness of the proverbial slackness 
among the “blue-stockings,” and with about as 
much reason in their assertions as Rusticus 
offered in his. True, all women have not the 
same gift; neither have all men; and it is usu- 
ally those poor toilers, who occasionally snatch 
a moment here and there, to gratify the longing 
desire of their higher nature, who are dubbed 
“blue-stockings,” just as the poor soul of the 
sterner sex, who is burdened with a genius 
that, wholly left untrained in childhood, and 
cramped and crowded like a stunted tree, will 
crop out, first this way, and then that, in one 
invention and then another, is ruthlessly dubbed 
* Jack at all trades.” 

Sometimes it is about the only pleasure a 
woman has, in the midst of a very busy life, 
now and then to hold communion with the great 
seething world outside her little sphere, through 
the blessed medium of the pen; and the gist of 
many a good article has been concocted in the 
brain of some poor genius, while her hands were 
half-elbow deep in soap-suds, or punching away 
vigorously at the contents of the bread-pan. 
Herein genius knows neither place nor age, and 
may reside alike in serving-maid and in mistress. 
Like the precious gleams of sunshine, that come 
to us through rifted clouds, should these proofs 
be that our nature is not altogether fallen, that 
mind does not always bow with matter beneath 
the mandates of the curse. They come to us 
amid the darkness that surrounds us, and 
awaken in our hearts gladness, instead of scorn— 
a true sisterly pride in each other's gifts, in- 
stead of a petty bickering that savors of so 
much kinship to jealousy. 
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POOR LITTLE WINNIE. 





«hf DON’T see why I can’t. You let me 
play there yesterday.” 

“I know I did; but that is not the 
slightest reason why I should to-day.” And 
the mother went on with her puzzling embroid- 
ery, while the naturally fair face of the child 
grew more and more cloudy. 

“] don’t care, I think you might let me. 
Aunt Emma lets Harry play on the sidewalk, 
whenever he pleases; and he goes away into 
the middle of the street too.” 

“Harry is a boy.” 

“1 don’t see what difference that makes; he 
isn’t any bigger than Iam. Anyway, I think I 
might just this once; and if I can’t, I’ll play 
there all I please, when you go to the Springs.” 

“No, you won’t. I shall caution Sarah not 
to allow it.” 

With a few more whining words, Winnie went 
into the yard. Presently an opposite neighbor’s 
child called to her: 

“Come over here, Winnie.” 

Winnie hesitated, saying to herself, “There’s 
no use in asking mamma, for this is one of her 
cross days ; she won’t let me doa thing.” Then 


_ she slowly shook her head to her little friend. 


“O, come, Winnie; I ’ll show you all my new 
presents from Aunt Lizzy. She brought them 
from Paris. They’re splendid! Won’t you 
come ?” 

“Well, Ill ask mamma.” 

So, mentally framing her request in the words 
she thought would produce the best results, 
Winnie again appeared before her mother. 

“Now, child, you need n’t come here to tease 
me,” were the words which greeted her; “you 
made me miscount before, and I’ve had every 
one of my last hundred stitches to take out. 
You may as well go right back, for I shall not 
grant your request, no matter what it may be. 
It will not do any good to tease.” 

“It does sometimes,” thought Winnie; “but 
I don’t believe it would to-day, so I'll just go 
without asking.” 

She crept out slyly, closing the gate with the 
utmost care, lest her mother should detect the 
sound, and quickly sped across the street. 

“How good your mamma is!” said Clara, “1 
was afraid she would say no.” 








Winnie made no reply, not wishing her friend 
to know that she had come without permission. 
Clara had been taught, unquestioningly to obey 
her mother’s wishes ; and Winnie always felt a 
little uncomfortable when her friend’s eyes were 
opened to her own shortcomings in that direc- 
tion. 

The presents Clara had received were indeed 
beautiful, and her large sense of hospitality per- 
mitted Winnie to enjoy them to her heart’s 
content. The moments flew quickly by, and 
Winnie remained unconscious of their flight, 
until she was startled by the entrance of Clara’s 
father. Her first impulse was to ask if her 
papa came up with him; but her secret reason 
for wishing to know made her shy of doing so. 

“TI must go now, Clara; your presents are 
lovely, and I have enjoyed playing with them 
very much.” 

“You must come again. Come as often as 
your mamma will let you.” 

“Thank you. Good-bye,” said Winnie, hur- 
rying out, thinking only of getting safely home, 
before her mother should discover her absence. 
There were many carriages coming up the 
street, and several carts going down. Winnie 
stood for a second irresolute. 

“ Any other day I would n’t care to hurry,” 
thought she; “but when mamma makes mis- 
~akes in her work, and then catches me doing 
wrong, I’m sure of a scolding.” 

So the little feet hastened forward, and the 
tiny figure was soon surrounded by the many 
vehicles. It had seemed an easy thing to dart 
across between them; but once in the midst cf 
the rolling, rumbiing wheels, Winnie’s courage 
forsook her. Just as the coachmen and drivers 
seemed to be making room for her to pass, she 
turned, and made a rush in the opposite direc- 
tion. No one was prepared for this, and in- 
stantly there was a timid shriek, and a loud 
“whoa !”? which sent a shudder through all who 
heard them. 

But they came too late; for, before the horses 
could be stopped, Winnie had been thrown 
down, and one wheel had passed over her ankle. 
The fright and the pain rendered her uncon- 
scious, and none of the occupants of the car- 
riage knew who she was, or where she lived. 
Several of the carriages stopped, the different 
persons in them ready to give assistance; but 
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the question as to whose child it was, none 
could answer. 

Just then Winnie’s mother came out into her 
yard to learn the reason of her child’s long 
stillness. Observing the crowd in the street, 
she walked down to her gate to see what had 
happened. She caught sight of her child in 
the arms of the gentleman who had raised Win- 
nie from the ground. In an instant she was by 
his side, nearly speechless with terror. 

Even a small crowd rarely assembles at such 
a time without at least one moralizer in it. The 
appearance of the child’s mother called forth 
the one now present. 

“Madam, it surprises me that any mother 
should allow a child of that age to cross alone 
so crowded a street.” 

Without thinking of the condemnation her 
words carried, the mother replied: 

“TI had forbidden her to go even upon the 
sidewalk.” 

“Ah! a case of disobedience. A warning to 
all children.” 

But there were others whose hearts were 
filled with a ready sympathy for both mother 
and child ; and a strong arm assisted the mother, 
while Winnie was carried by her side. 

The coachman made a few attempts at ex- 
planation, the crowd dispersed, and the car- 
riages—save the one which had thrown Winnie 
down, and whose owner still held the child— 
passed on. 

Many a comment was made upon the dis- 


obedient child; but no blame was cast upon the |. 


mother who had allowed disobedience to take 
root and spring up, thus to bear such sad fruit. 
It was truly a warning to disobedient children ; 
but was it not also to mothers of such ? 

The days passed by, and Winnie was a great 
sufferer; and, worse than this, the physicians 
shook their heads gravely, and whispered words 
which caused the mother to shudder more and 
more. 

“Poor child! it is a sad, sad lesson for her,” 
said Winnie’s mother, too blind to see that the 
lesson should be taken home to her own heart 
instead. 

When the fact became only too apparent, the 
physicians announced that amputation was nec- 
essary. It was impossible to save the foot, and 
a longer delay would but add to the child’s 
suffering. 

“Poor, poor child!” said a kindly neighbor. 
“It is rather hard that she should be so pun- 
ished for one little act of disobedience. I hope 
all the children who hear of it will learn that 
their mothers know what is best for them.” 

Poor little Clara laid her head upon her moth- 





er’s breast, when she heard the sad fate of her 
little friend, and poured her grief into the ear 
ever ready to give abundant sympathy in returp 
for her confidence. 

“O, mamma, it was I who urged her to come. 
But I never knew she came without her moth. 
er’s saying she might. Do you think I am to 
blame for her coming so? She went to ask her 
mamma, and I thought she did.” 

“No, Clara. But it is very, very sad, and we 
must do all we can to comfort poor Winnie.” 

“T'll take her some of my new toys, She 
likes the doll with the parasol the best. Aunt 
Lizzie will not care if I give it to her.” 

“That’s right, Clara. I’m sure it wil] please 
Winnie. How much patience she needs !” 

“When is it to be, mamma?” sobbed Clara, 

“This morning, dear. Winnie will not know 
any thing of the pain, though.” 

“O, mamma, how glad I am you’ve always 
made me obey!” And Clara threw her arms 
around her mother’s neck, with a love stronger 
than she had ever felt before. 

Presently she said, “Don’t you think God 
will help Winnie ?” 

“Yes, darling; well ask him to do so, We 
will thank him, too, for giving me strength al- 
ways to insist on my little one’s obeying me, 
It has been very hard to deny you, sometimes, 
Clara; but even you can see that I have done 
it for your good.” 

“Yes; and I love you for it,” whispered the 
child. 

“T believe all children learn to do that,” said 
the mother, more to herself than her child 
“ And they ought, for it costs us many a strug- 
gle, many a heartache, to be firm in our dealings 
with them.” 

“ There ’s one good thing about you, mamma,” 
said Clara, when they had risen from the prayer 
offered in behalf of the little sufferer, “you give 
me a great many pleasures. Even when you 
refuse me any thing, you try to make me happy 
in some other way.” 

“That is because I refuse only for your good. 
If you did not yield so pleasantly, I might not 
try to make you so happy; at all events, you 
would not be. But I must go now, dear. Some 
time, we will have another nice talk.” 

Very different from this was the scene across 
the street—a scene too painful to be described— 
the mother, frantic with grief and terror; the 
father, vainly trying to quiet her; well-meaning 
neighbors striving to render assistance; sur- 
geons mentally wishing every woman well out 
of the house ; and, saddest of all, the little child 
who had learned only the lessons taught her— 
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taught her almost from early infancy. She, 
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—— 
poor thing, had no knowledge of the coming 
sorrow, nor would she have until restored con- 
sciousness made known to her the painful truth 
that she was a life-cripple. 

Through all this affliction, the mother had 
never, for one moment, reproached herself. She 
had pitied her child for the sad manner in which 
her disobedience had come home to her ; pitied 
herself, that she must witness—powerless to 
relieve—her little one’s agony ; but never once 
did she cry, “Why have I not exacted strict 


obedience ?” 
Even her child had been able to see how often 


the mother’s own immediate convenience had 


governed her decisions. But she was blind to 
itall. Blind, too, to the discomfort occasioned 
her husband by the actions of this ill-governed 
child. At times, Winnie was actually disagree- 
able to her father—the father whose pride and 
comfort she should have been. The child’s 
future good had never been the motive power 
of government. Requests were refused or 
granted as the mother’s feelings—not judg- 
ment—dictated. 

If a chikd’s earthly future be not taken into 
consideration, what shall be said of the future 
which lies beyond? If a mother’s sense of a 
pleasant, comfortable home does not lead her to 
strive to make it so, how can she confine her 
thoughts within so narrow a limit that they 
never go out to the other home, that home 
which is being prepared for all who are made 
ready to enter it? And if once her thoughts 
do go out to this better home, how can she rest 
until she knows her little one’s feet tend thith- 
erward? 





SOCIAL ARITHMETIC. 





“Gar WO brothers,” began the professor, im- 
pressively, addressing the hostess, “were 
walking together down the street, and 

one of them, stopping at a certain house, 
knocked at the door, observing, ‘I have a niece 
here, who is ill” ‘Thank Heaven,’ observed the 
other, ‘I have got no niece ;’ and he walked 
away. Now, how could that be ?” 

“Why, it’s a riddle,” exclaimed Mr. Funni- 
dog, delightediy. 

“And one that you will not guess in a hurry, 
simple as it is,” observed the professor, confi- 
dently. “Come, ladies and gentlemen, solve the 
problem.” 

“I see—” ejaculated Mrs. Housewife. 

“Hush! whisper in my ear,” cried Puzzleton, 
with all the excitement of a child with a toy ; 
“don’t let’em hear it. ‘Niece by marriage?’ 
Stuff and nonsense! The thing is not any 





foolish kind of catch at all;” and once more 
he glanced with hostility at Funnidog, as much 
as to say, Such as he would ask you. “Noth- 
ing can be simpler than my question: ‘I’ve got 
a niece here that’s ill,’ says one brother; ‘Thank 
Heaven, I have not got a niece,’ says the other. 
How can that be? You all give it up? Well, 
the invalid was his daughter.” 

“O, I see,” said Mrs. Housewife, despond- 
ingly. “ How very stupid in us not to find it 
out !” 

“Yes, indeed, ma’am,” assented the remorse- 
less savant; “the failure only shows how dif- 
ficult it is for ordinary minds to grasp more 
than one idea at the same time. The attention, 
is solely fixed on the different varieties of 
nieces.” 

“ And also,” observed Mr. Aloes—who was 
much displeased at being classed among the 
ordinary minds—‘“and also the attention is 
distracted by the brutality of the father’s re- 
mark. Now, that is in itself.a catch, in my 
opinion.” 

“Well, sir, I will give you another simple ex- 
ercise for the understanding, that has no such 
distracting element,” observed the professor, 
coolly. “A blind beggar had a brother. The 
brother died. What relation were they to each 
other? Come, tell me that.” 

“Why, they were brothers,” exclaimed the 
colonel, with the rapidity of a small boy at the 
bottom of his class, who hopes to gain promo- 
tion. 

“No, sir,” answered the professor, regarding 
Thunderbomb with interest, as a significant 
type of some low order of intelligence; “they 
were not brothers, or I should scarcely have 
asked the question.” 

“They might be brothers-in-law,” suggested 
Funnidog. 

“Undoubtedly, they might be,” replied Puz 
zleton, with a pitying smile ; “but they were not.” 

“Stop a bit,” observed Mr. Macpherson, hur- 
riedly, like one who has not got his answer quite 
ready, but yet does not like to be anticipated? 
“The blind beggar had a brother, and the 
brother died. Well, of: course, if one was 
dead, you know, they could not be brothers any 
longer.” 

“The idea is novel,” observed the professor, 


gravely; “but you have not hit wpon the exact: 


solution. The fact is, gentlemen and ladies, a 
blind beggar may be either male or female. In 
this instance, she was a female, They were 
brother and sister.” 
“T call that a catch,” said Aloes, gloomily. 
“Well, at all events, it was an easy one, and 
you all missed it,” returned the professor, with 
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quiet triumph. “ Now, I will give you one more 
example of social arithmetic, which shall be in 
all respects dona fide. 1t is a simple question 
in subtraction, and all I ask of you is, since 
two or three guesses would arrive at the truth 
by mere elimination, to write down the reply on 
paper. ‘A man went to a cobbler’s, and bought 
a pair of boots for sixteen shillings. He put 
down a sovereign, and the cobbler, having no 
change, sent for it to a neighboring public- 
house, and gave it him. Later in the day, the 
landlord of the inn sent in to say that the sov- 
ereign was a bad one, and insisted upon the 
cobbler’s making it right, which he accordingly 
did. Now, how much did the cobbler lose by 
the whole transaction?? There is no sort of 
play upon words, or any thing but a common 
sum in arithmetic.” 

“Why, it’s the easiest thing in the world,” 
ejaculated Housewife. “Of course, the cobbler 
lost just—” 

“ Be quiet, sir,” cried Puzzleton, very angrily ; 
“write it down, will you? if you can write.” 

“Scratch a professor, and you find a Tartar,” 
whispered Aloes. “You had better do as he 
wishes.” 

So we all wrote down what we imagined to 
be the loss which the cobbler had sustained, 
and it was wonderful how opinions differed 
within such narrow limits. 

The colonel made him lose two pounds. 

Mr. Aloes made him lose just a pound and 
the boots. 

Mr. Funnidog made him lose just six and 
thirty shillings. 

Mr. Macpherson made him lose sixteen shil- 
lings and the boots, minus the profit he made 
upon the boots (“ which,” said the professor, “it 
was not necessary to take into consideration”). 

Mr. Scale Hill, who was used to investigate 
the bills of extortionate: Swiss landlords, set 
down the loss with confidence at twelve shillings 
and the boots. 

Mr. Smooth Smyler wrote, “I am not sure, 
but it seems to me he lost only eight shillings, 
besides the boots and his temper.” 

Housewife wrote, “ Why, of course, he lost 
the boots and twenty-four shillings.” 

Mrs. Housewife and the ladies bit their pens, 
but declined to commit themselves. “They 
had never been taught,” they said, “the Rule 
of Three.” 

“You are all wrong,” said the professor, qui- 
etly, “as I expected you would be. The way 
to get at the matter is, to consider what he 
gained. The landlord, and the whole story of 
his changing the sovereign, may be taken out 
of the question, since he is neither better nor 





|, cious boy, there arose from her fond, yet fear. 





i 
worse for the transaction. The buyer of the 
boots gets, in exchange for his bad SOvereign 
four shillings and a pair of boots, and that is 
just what the cobbler loses.” 

“If one had only a room to one’s self, and 
the whole day before one to do it in,” sighed 
Mrs. Housewife, “I think I could answer any 
of these things.” 

“Very good, ma’am,” said the professor: 
“then answer me this, when I come to see you 
next: ‘A man bought twelve herrings for g 
shilling; some were two-pence a piece, some a 
half-penny, and some a farthing ; how many did 
he buy at each price?” 





“HOW CAN I GET THERE?” 





9 AMMA, I want to go to heaven; how 
can I get there?” Thrice had the 
mother heard that question repeated; 

and now, as she clasped in her arms the pre. 


ful heart, this prayer, “ Lord, spare, O, spare to 
me my treasure !” 

Again she explained to little Louis, Jesus, the 
way to heaven—Jesus, the tender Shepherd, who 
folds the lambs in his bosom, and carries them 
through rough and slippery paths. 

“Will Jesus carry me soon? I want to go 
to that happy home,” said Louis. 

“Wait patiently, my boy,” said the saddened 
mother; “when the Savior wants you, he will 
come.” 

Louis, satisfied, ran to his play. 

The shadows had lengthened over the sil- 
very hills; the sun slowly descended beneath 
them, as if reluctant to bid the earth its silent 
farewell. Little Louis knelt beside his mother’s 
knee for his evening prayer. 

“* Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me; 
Bless thy little lamb to-night, 


Through the darkness be thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light,” 


arose, for the last time, from those childish lips. 
As the mother looked into the boy’s flushed face, 
she felt yet more apprehensive, and, after laying 
him in his little cot carefully, she watched his’ 
slumbers. In the silent midnight, restlessly he 
tossed pon his bed. 

“The angels are coming!” he cried. “Jesus 
wants me, mamma; Jesus wants me.” 

Before the morning dawned, although its 
chariot-wheels rolled swiftly, the little spirit, on 
angel wings, had soared away to heaven. 

“How can I get there?” Little ones, have 
you asked the question? Jesus says, “Suffer lit. 
tle children to come unto me.” Will you come? 
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In our last issue we alluded to the cool welcome 
accorded to the ladies graduating in medicine, at the 
University of Zurich, in Switzerland, and now recur 
to the matter because this circumstance has stirred up 
their friends to an activity in their behalf which has 
led to quite a thorough exfose of the present status and 
numbers of the ladies who were in attendance dur- 
ing the last term. Of three hundred and fifty-four 
students, sixty-three were ladies ; and of these, fifty- 
one were matriculated in the Medical Faculty, and 
twelve in the Philosophical, which, with us, is equiva- 
lent tothe Faculty of Arts. The register showed two 
of these to be of Switzerland, four from Germany, 
three from Austria, one from England, and fifty-four 
from Russia; of these latter, forty-four were studying 
Medicine. The ladies were first admitted to this 
University in 1864, when two candidates presented 
themselves from Russia for the study of Medicine, 
and were accepted. The number of applicants in- 
creased quite slowly until 1871; and of twenty-five, 
about seven left without submitting to examination. 
But in the Winter term of 1871, the number increased 
to thirty-one, and in the last Summer term to sixty- 
three. This remarkable increase evidently alarmed 
the Faculty, and induced several of the corps to speak 
rather discouragingly of the growing desire of women 
to enter the profession. 

As the numbers increased, the quality evidently 
decreased ; and some presented themselves who were 
too young, or entirely unprepared as to preparatory 
studies, By a very generous arrangement of all the 
German universities, foreigners may enter any of 
them without an examination as to fitness and pre- 
vious study, though these are both sharply demanded 
of their own citizens. Taking advantage of this fact, 
a large number of young ladies presented themselves 
from Russia, and entered the course without suffi- 
cient preparation. Just why the demand for female 
physicians in Russia is great, is not so clear; but it 
is explained by the fact of the abnormal develop- 
ment of all social relations in the Russian realm, and 
the wonderful ferment among the lower classes, in- 
duced by the socialistic teachings of demagogues. 
Some of these very ladies are said to be Socialists, 
or to belong to the party of the so-called Nihilists, 
0: Destructives, who preach a thorough reconstruc- 
tion of social laws and usages. Their struggles and 
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and as the Russian schools are not yet open to them, 
they come thus in a body to Zurich, which is, as yet, 
the only German university that will admit them. 
The first appeal of these Russian ladies for admis- 
sion to Zurich was sustained by the argument that 
they desired to practice their profession in the broad 
wastes of their country, where there are no physi- 
cians, and where the former serfs and the peasantry 
in general are in great need of medical advice and 
attention. These reasons induced the Faculty, in the 
interest of humanity, to open their doors to them, 
expecting and hoping that other German universities 
would soon follow their example. In this they have 
been disappointed, and the Zurich school, therefore, 
sees itself placed in the exceptional position of being 
obliged to receive all the female students. But it is 
gratifying to state that this fact in no way interferes 
with its prosperity ; for its numbers have been con- 
stantly on the increase since the reception of iadies 
to its halls. In 1864, it had two hundred and thirty- 
two students ; now it has three hundred and fifty-four. 
In the Winter of 1864, it had one hundred and seven 
male students; and one female in the Medical De- 
partment ; last Summer it had two hundred and eight 
in this department, of whom fifty-one were women. 
But this increase of female students has seriously 
disturbed some minds, and led them to modify their 
views as to the judiciousness of the experiment, so 
that the Academic Senate has petitioned the Gov- 
ernment, in the interest of sound female education, 
for the permission to demand of ladies, hereafter pre- 
senting themselves, a rigorous examination before 
admission, of whatever nationality they may be; and 
this we find very reasonable ; for it is quite evident 
that by this promiscuous admission, the standard is 
being lowered, and the whole experiment is laying 
itself justly open to the anxieties expressed by some 
of the Faculty at the recent examinations and gradu- 
ations, It, therefore, clearly appears that these fore- 
hbodings arise from the abuse of the privilege ac- 
corded to foreign students on entering, and are not 
legitimately deducible from any deficiency that can 
not be cured by a reasonably careful system. The 
success of certain Russian ladies, now practicing 
with great effect in St. Petersburg, as well as that of 
others who might be quoted in London, Vienna, and 
Rerlin, is a sufficient answer to those professional 
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practice of medicine, however expert and thorough 
they may prove at the schools. These gentlemen, 
by their strictures, have given new impetus to the 
general discussion of the question throughout Eu- 
rope, and, we are convinced, greatly to the final 
advantage of the female candidates for medical hon- 
ors and triumphs, 


A GENERAL war is being waged against the use of 
slates in the schools of Germany. There is scarcely 
any sound more offensive to the human ear than the 
grating of the pencil on the slate; and when this is 
multiplied by numbers in the school, the effect is said 
to be extremely injurious to the nerves of many chil- 
dren, and to leave evil influences for life. In addi- 
tion to this, the use of slates is attended with many 
other disadvantages. Children acquire a heavy hand 
by their use, and accustom themselves to a vicious 
holding of the pen. Physicians say that the sight is 
injured by it. The slate is heavy and easily broken, 
and is a noisy implement in the school-room, besides 
being quite inconvenient to carry with books. In 
short, the slate ought to be abolished entirely, is the 
verdict ; but it is a necessary evil, without a substi- 
tute. Many ingenious minds have been seeking for 
years for a satisfactory remedy, and at last a prac- 
tical teacher thinks he has found it. A Mr. Wagner 
comes forth with a sort of pasteboard that presents 
all the convenience of the slate, with the advantages 
of writing on paper. Pen and ink are used as on 
ordinary paper, but the writing can easily be effaced, 
and the same board, or card, be used an indefinite 
number of times. ‘The Saxon Board of Instruction 
have granted Mr. Wagner a patent for his inven- 
tion, and he details the following as the advan- 
tages: It is more easy to write on these cards than 
on paper, and a great economy of paper is thereby 
effected in favor of the poor children of the People’s 
Schools. It is easy with them to acquire an excel- 
lent hand in writing. As proof of their duribality, a 
school of one hundred and sixty children spoiled 
only four in ten weeks. Practice and experience 
prove that it is more easy to learn to write well with 
them than with paper. They are light and elastic, 
and not the least noise needs be made in handling 
them. They seem, in short, to be a great step in 
advance of the many patent slates on which pencils 
are used, and will, doubtless, in many respects, prove 
a blessing to multitudes of school children, store- 
keepers, accountants, and others who need to use 
quantities of paper for temporary purposes. 


KinG CorTron is just now endeavoring to make 
some practical conquests among the aristocracy of 
Europe, who cherish quite an aversion to any per- 
sonal contact with him. There is a strange prejudice 
among the wealthy against the use of cotton for 
under-garments, it being considered a very plebeian 
material, and not at all adapted to the fortunate ones 
who have blue blood in their veins. This prejudice 
arises partly from tradition, and partly from the feel- 
ing of greater comfort in the heat of Summer in 
putting on linen next to the skin. But this pleasur- 





a 
able feeling, as all know, Is very transient, and one 
that quickly avenges itself, when the body is covered 
with perspiration, and the under-garments cling with 
an icy coldness to the skin. Then there is a Jon 
period of discomfort, which is entirely avoided by 
the use of cotton, to say nothing of the insidions 
diseases induced by this wily enemy. It is a Popular 
error that the heat is rendered more intolerable by 
the use of cotton, or light flannel; but we Suspect 
that the prejudice against cotton in the elegant world 
of Europe is induced more from the fact that linen ig 
not within reach of the masses, on account of its ex. 
pense, and therefore may remain the outward Sign of 
gentility without much fear of invasion. However 
that may be, we have known Europeans express sy. 
preme disgust at the thought of cotton under-gar. 
ments, and make sacrifices to procure those of linen, 
Many of our housewives may have noticed the stock of 
linen brought over by the better class of German emj- 
grants ; and this is the incentive—it is more genteel, 
The practical journals are now busily discussing the 
matter, and endeavoring to make cotton king over 
money lords and feudal princes, 


WE notice, also, in foreign scientific journals, a 
war against carpets, on account of the coloring mat- 
ter in them; and, by the way, carpets, as an institu. 
tion, are exceedingly unpopular all over Europe, 
most people preferring bare floors. Some carpets 
are said to be actually poisonous, especially the 
green, which receive their color from arsenic, Of 
late years, however, arsenic is used in the prepara- 
tion of so many colors, on account of its cheapness, 
that it is said to be difficult to obtain carpets that 
do not have a measure of it in their composition, 
and, to such an extent, are poisonous. It is natural, 
therefore, that all carpets should be looked on with 
suspicion, and especially those which are used in 
various parts of Europe as tapestry for walls, heavy 
windows, and even as curtains, in lieu of doors, be 
tween compartments. On gala occasions, carpets 
frequently adorn the entire fronts of houses, hanging 
from the windows, and are used in various ways in 
domestic life, so that it is not very pleasant to feel 
that the cheap ones, at least, all contain poison, 
which may enter the lungs and eyes, when they are 
actively used. 


Durinc the siege of Paris and the awful days of 
the Commune, there was a short pause in the frivol- 
ities of the city, and one could walk its streets with 
out being shocked by the extravagance or the immod- 
esty of the toilets of its women. One could read its 
newspapers without the fear of meeting with indecent 
and scandalous stories; and it was said to be pos 
sible to take a respectable lady to places of public 
amusement without the fear of being made to blush 
at immodest allusions or actions. But it is far more 
easy to demoralize a nation than to render it moral, 
A few of the better French teachers tried to incul- 
cate a lesson from the misfortunes of France, and 
bring her women, at least, to a keener sense of their 
responsibility for the character of the nation. But 
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Deere 
these moralists have been driven from their forums 
by ridicule 5 and the reign of wild and indecent fri- 
yolity among all classes and in all public places is 

in in full operation. The tares are indeed grow- 
ing so rank that the wheat is scarcely discernible. 
The newspapers again retail their lascivious stories, 
and whole columns are filled with the most immodest 
scandal. It has become so bad that no respectable 
man who prides himself the least on his morality or 
honor can take his wife or daughters to a Parisian 
opera, or place in their hands many of the Paris 
journals. Dumas and Lardou are again belching 





forth their lascivious plays, and the notorious Offen- 
bach is supplying music more debasing than ever. 
The ballet is said to exceed in indecency any thing 
that was witnessed under the Empire. And, what is 
sad indeed, to all this moral filth and depravity the 
Parisian ladies clap their gloved and jeweled hands, 
and laugh for hours over the indecent adventures and 
the more than equivocal allusions and gestures of the 
scantily robed performers. Both morality and relig- 
ion seem to have deserted their habitations. The 
swine has truly returned to its mire. There seems 
to be no moral regeneration for France. 





—Mr. RuskINn, Tom Taylor, and others, have con- 
stituted themselves a committee to purchase the 
sketches of the late John Leech, for. preservation in 
one of the national collections Nof art. Leech is 
well known through his works in “ Punch,” and his 
“jllustrations ” of Mr. Dickens’s Christmas books. 


—A most important movement in Great Britain, 
led on by such scholars as Sir John Lubbock, Sir 
Roundell Palmer, and others, contemplates the pres- 
ervation of “national monuments” throughout the 
kingdom. The interest of this movement to .schol- 
ars and antiquarians must be manifest. ‘Thousands 
of monuments are falling into decay, or are being 
ruthlessly destroyed, that are invaluable in the illus- 
tration of English history. It is proposed to pre- 
serve these by act of Parliament. A good suggestion 
for America ! 

— The British Museum has been recently enriched 
by the drum of a column from the Temple of Ephe- 
sus. It required ten horses to draw this immense 
column. 

—A monument to Robert Bruce is to be erected 
on the esplanade of Stirling Castle. The site com- 
mands a view of the field of Bannockburn. The 
work is to consist of a bronze statue mounted on a 
granite pedestal, and has been designed by George 
Cruikshank. 

— Holman Hunt, the English artist, has been, for 
several years, studying Oriental life in Palestine, pre- 
paratory to a great work that will soon appear. 


—The art critic of the Pall Mall Budget gives 
five articles on the current year’s exhibition-of the 
Royal Academy of Great Britain. In réferring to 
“foreign contributions,” he has very severe words 
for the French and German artists; while some of 
our American painters are warmly commended. 
Specially Mr. Lafarge, as a flower-painter, is said to 
show “an imaginative tenderness of color” not ap- 
proached in the exhibition, while W. J. Hennessy is 
heartily complimented as a marine painter. 


— We notice that the French Government have 





issued a commission for the restoration of the sculp- 
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tures on the front of the Louvre, that were sadly 
injured during the late French and German war. 


— The Allgemeine Zeitung announces the discovery, 
in Styria, of the tomb of the Minne-singer, Ulrich 
von Lichtenstein, 

— The Architect (English) gives an account of the 
recent discovery, at Pisa, of the parts of a celebrated 
pulpit, in marble, by the great artist, Giovanni Pi- 
sano. This was supposed to have been entirely de- 
stroyed by fire in 1596. But the chief portions of 
this famous work are to be put in form, and the few 
missing pieces restored. 


—This Autumn is to see the inauguration of a 
noble monument at Milan to her greatest citizen, 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

— The famous colossal statue of “ David,” by Mi- 
chael Angelo, that stands outside the Palazzo Vec- 
chio, at Florence, is fast crumbling, from the effects 
of the elements. A proposition—most sensible—to 
place it inside the Academy of Fine Arts, and re- 
place it by an exact copy of the original, is meeting 
general favor. 

— The appointment,of a commission of Papal 
architects and engineers to examine the cupola of 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, gives some ground for the re- 
port that “it shows unmistakable signs of decay.” 

— A monument to the celebrated musician, Auber, 
is to be erected, by subscription, in Paris ; 


— We notice a new life of the famous German 
musician, Robert Schumann. (“Robert Schumann, 
sein Leben und seine Werke,” dargestellt von August 
Reismann.) Schumann is a great favorite with the 
German people, and their estimate of his genius and 
works is higher and higher. 

— The recent musical féte at Geneva proved to be 
a pigmy as compared with Gilmore’s giant. Never- 
theless, one hundred and twenty different societies 
competed for the prizes. The houses were gor- 
geously decorated, and the flags of all nations were 
exhibited, the American and English predominating. 
Three thousand five hundred members of French 
societies alone were present, 
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— New York is to be favored, this season, with 
some of the brightest musical “stars” of the two 
continents. Prominent among these are Clara Kel- 
logg, an American artist, who has won golden opin- 
ions from the foreign press, and Madame Pauline 
Lucca, ¢he star singer of the Royal Opera-house of 
Berlin. Besides these two great operatic artists, 
Anton Rubenstein, the greatest pianist of the world 
after Liszt, is to give a series of concerts at Steinway 
Hall. 


— The Atlantic for September has a good review 
of the character and the effects of the monster Bos- 
ton Jubilee. The critic gives wide preference to the 
playing of the French Band; passing some strictures 
on the style of the German Band, on account of its 
lack of appreciation of delicate passages—their ren- 
derings of any other than martial music being coarse ; 
playing even the opening chords of the Egmont 
Overture as if they were trying to blow down the 
walls of Jericho; pays a fine compliment to the En- 
glish band ; goes into ecstasies over the leadership 
of Strauss; glorifies the pluck of Gilmore; and 
sums up the benefits and evils of the whole affair— 
the benefits being chiefly in the cultivation of a spirit 
of international good-will, and the elevation of the 
musical taste of the body of the singers by rehears- 
ing the best classical music. His closing advice is, 
that Gilmore now retire on his laurels, since another 
such monster is an impossibility. 


—TIs luxury one of the fine arts? If so, the an- 
cients were ahead of us moderns. We copy the fol- 
lowing to illustrate: “Stewart, in New York, built a 
house that cost $500,000. What a pittance! Cicero 
paid $1,500,000 for a country-seat. Messala paid 
$2,000,000 for a homestead. Seneca, a philosopher 
like Horace Greeley, was worth $12,000,000. Now- 
adays every one is astonished if a man gets in bank- 
ruptcy with $100,000. Julius Czsar owed $14,000,- 
000 before he had any office. Marcus Antonius 
owed $1,500,000 on his election, March 15th, and 
paid it off March 17th. Not enough, he afterward 
cleared $720,000,000. Now, if a man like Tweed 
steals or clears in office $7,006,000, it makes people’s 
hair stand upright! What are our entertainments, 
costing a few thousand dollars, to those of old Ro- 
man times! A®sop, the poet, paid $400,000 for a 
single party. Caligula paid the same price for a 
supper: They drank old wines worth twenty dollars 
an ounce, and roasted pigs over fires made of nuts 
and raisins. The bedsteads of Heliogabalus were 
of pure silver and gold. Eighty thousand dollars 
were necessary to keep up the dignity of a Roman 
senator. Cicero and Pompey once paid a visit to 
Lucullus. Nobody was at home. They helped 
themselves, and it cost Lucullus four thousand dol- 
lars. The capacity of Rome’s theaters was fabulous. 
The wooden theater at Fidenze had eighty thou- 
sand seats, the Coliseum eighty-seven thousand seats, 
besides twenty-two thousand standing-places. Rome 
had then between three and four millions of inhabit- 
ants. The Circus Maximus had room for 386,000 
spectators. . . . In the fifth century after Rome 








was plundered by the Germans and Vandals, Zacha. 
rias, the historian, reports from Rome three hundred 
and eighty-four streets, eighty golden Statues, fifty-six 
thousand five hundred and eighty-seven Palaces, thir. 
teen thousand and fifty-two fountains, two thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-five bronze statues of em- 
perors and officers, twenty-two colossal horse statues 
forty-one theaters, twenty-three hundred perfumery 
stores, and twenty-two hundred and ninety-one pris- 
ons, and nine hundred public bathing-places,” 





—St. Louis has shown its appreciation of Sir 
Walter Scott, in ordering a bust of the great Poet to 
be placed in the Public Library as a memorial of the 
Scott Centenary celebration. Mr. John Hutchinson, 
R. S. A., of Edinburgh, Scotland, is the artist, and 
has filled the commission. 

— “Braddock’s Defeat,” by Leutze, said to have 
been recently discovered near Cincinnati, is pro. 
nounced, by one of the reporters in the Pall Maj] 
Budget, “ one of the finest battle-pieces extant,” 

— Mr. Latimer, of Philadelphia, a lineal descend. 
ant of the great martyr, has purchased the original 
picture, by Sir George Hayter, of “the burning of 
Latimer and Ridley at Oxford.” 

— We notice that our sculptor, Palmer, of Albany, 
New York, is to go abroad. It is intimated that he 
will establish a studio in Rome or Florence. He js 
the author of some very pleasant works, as “The 
Triumph of Christianity,” “ Faith,” etc. It has been 
his boast, or that of his friends, that he has never 
studied abroad; that he is a native American artist, 
who has not been warped and spoiled by mechanic: 
ally copying the antique; that, therefore, he is an 
“original” artist; that his work is his own, ete, 
Whatever excellencies—and they are not few—Palm- 
er’s statues possess, this boast is a most idle one, 
The same style of argument would hold good against 
ail training from others. It would banish our schools, 
lest from being under the influence of teachers, the 
“genius” of the child should be quenched, or his 
“originality” destroyed. It would remove from the 
aspirant to literary honors all works of the masters of 
thought, all high models of style. But it is very evi- 
dent to any student of art, that Mr. Palmer, while 
not having the opportunity or the desire to study real 
art-works in the churches and galleries of Europe, has 
studied these through models and engravings. On 
showing his “ Faith” to a distinguished professor of 
art history and criticism in the University of Berlin, 
and remarking that this was the work of an indige- 
nous American sculptor,—“ True,” said he, “this is 
very beautiful. He has imbibed much of the spirit 
of his master, Fra Angelico.” We only wish for 
Mr. Palmer all the delight and profit that a true art- 
ist must ever experience from mingling in the society 
of the gifted of all ages; and that these studies and 
associations may result in works still more highly 
honorable to him and to American art. 

—A German musician has made the surprising 
discovery that it improves the tone of a violin to 
soak it in lager-beer. The performers are often thus 
soaked. 
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Our own enterprising publishers are not behind 
any of the great houses in the number, variety, and 
usefulness of the works constantly issuing from their 
presses. From the New York and Cincinnati houses 
we have this month— 

The Ingham Lectures. A series of discourses on 
the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, de- 
livered before the Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio, through the liberality of William A. Ingham, 
Esq., of Cleveland. The titles and lecturers are as 
follows: Rev. Randolph S. Foster, D. D., three; 
namely, 1. Personal Cause; 2. Origin of Life: An 
Examination of Huxley; 3. Origin of Species: An 
Examination of Darwinism. Rev. Asa Mahan, D.D., 
Theism and Antitheism in their Relations to Sci- 
ence. Miracles, by Rev. Bishop Thomson, D. D. 
The Bible a Revelation from God, by Rev. Bishop 
Davis W. Clark, D. D. Scripture Inspiration, by 
Rev. William F. Warren, D. D. The Alleged Dis- 
crepancies of Scripture, by Rev. Fales H. Newhall, 
D.D. Adaptation of the Scriptures to Man’s Moral 
and Spiritual Nature, by Rev. Daniel Curry, D. D. 
The Person of Jesus Christ, by Rev. William D. 
Godman, D. D. 

Beautiful little child-libraries: 1. Little Blue Man- 
tle; ten pretty volumes in green and gold. 2. Sun- 
berry Dale; five pretty books in red and gold. 3. 
Silverbeach, in dressing of red and gold. 

New Discipline. This little volume has been ed- 
ited by Bishop Harris into a more convenient shape 
than it has ever borne before. He has omitted all 
the questions, and thus wiped out the conversational 
style, in which Methodism began, at astroke. Num- 
bering the paragraphs is a royal improvement. One 
can readily find any topic without the confusing chap- 
terings of the old editions. 


Dr. THOMAS GUTHRIE is one of the greatest pulpit 
orators of Scotland, and is well known as a volu- 
minous writer, as well as an eloquent speaker. He 
has published a dozen or more works of substantial 
interest to the religious public, many of them, doubt- 
less, the substance of sermons and addresses and 
other essays on popular subjects. Robert Carter, of 
New York, and Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 
have just issued Studies of Character from the Old 
Testament, a fine duodecimo of four hundred pages, 
in which, in his own strong and delightful manner, 
the Scotch divine discusses Abraham, Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, David, and Solomon, and many ‘minor stars 
of Old Testament history. The book is valuable 
for general reading, and is, of course, full of hints 
and suggestions for preachers and sermon-builders. 
Price, $1.50. 


MICHAEL FARADAY, prince of philosophers and 
prince of experimental lecturers, was born Septem- 
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ber 22, 1791, and died August 28, 1867. His father 
was a blacksmith, and he, at thirteen, errand-boy and 
apprentice to a book-seller. Count Rumford, a 
renegade tory of the American Revolution, Young, 
and Davy were the first lecturers of the Royal Insti- 
tute, founded in 1800, Faraday became Sir Humph- 
rey’s laboratory assistant in 1813, at the age of 
twenty-one, where Davy—who tried all sorts of ex- 
periments, with nitrous oxide and more harmful gases, 
on his own life—tried to blow out the brains of his 
helper with chloride of nitrogen. For the next year 
and a half, he traveled with Davy on the Continent, 
visiting scientific institutions and scientific celebri- 
ties; and this was the collegiate education of the 
enthusiastic pupil. Married in 1821; assistant of 
Brande, Davy’s successor, as Professor of Chemistry, 
in 1824; appointed superintendent of the house and 
laboratory of the Royal Institute in 1821; and made 
a director in 1825. In 1829, he delivered his own 
first course on Chemical Philosophy, and thencefor- 
ward lectured regularly to brilliant audiences, to 
youth, to the students of the Woolwich Academy, 
besides keeping up constant experiment and study 
of his favorite sciences, His great discoveries were 
in magneto-electric induction, electro-chemical de- 
composition, magnetization of light, diamagnetism, 
liquefaction of gases, frictional electricity, and many 
others. Faraday was a‘ life-long worker, enthusias- 
tic, imaginative, methodical, industrious. He was 
as interesting in private life as in public; was playful 
as a child, and went, for relaxation from severer 
studies, to the circus and theater. In religion he 
was a Sandemanian, an offshoot from Scotch Presby- 
terianism ; a small\and very exclusive sect, in which, 
for years, he was an elder and preacher. The life of 
this distinguished savant has been written by several 
different persons, ‘rom several different stand-points. 
The most readable, most compressed, cheapest, and 
universally accessible, is Professor Gladstone’s J/- 
chael Faraday, published by Harpers, and sold for 
ninety cents by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
This little pocket Life of the great philosopher, con- 
tains every thing we need to know. If we desire 
fuller information we mus¢ resort to the more scien- 
tific treatise of Professor Tyndall, or the copious 
biography of Dr. Bence Jones, in two volumes octavo. 


Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have just issued 
a volume of poems, nearly two hundred pages, from 
the pen of Mrs. Julia Ripley Dorr, of Rutland, Ver- 
mont. Mrs. Dorr is one of the most gifted writers 
of the day,-equally at home in prose and poetry, and 
a great favorite in the Green Mountain State. She 
is one of the few who, possessed of a competency, 
write to please themselves and profit others, without 
any mixture of mercenary motive, or reliance on the 
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pen for daily bread. Reared in wealth and prosper- 
ity, with never a wish ungratified, and with every 
temptation to idleness and the frivolities peculiar to 
station and sex, Mrs. Dorr’s life has been one of 
untiring industry. To the cares of. housekeeping 
and the oversight of a family, she has added the 
labors of her pen, with such success that her reputa- 
tion is rapidly becoming national. ‘The book before 
us, her latest publication, gives us nearly ninety 
poems on all sorts of subjects—“ grave and gay, 
lively and severe.” Instead of a mere book-notice, 
we would gladly give this attractive cullection a reg- 
ular critique and extended review. It has been ex- 
tensively and favorably noticed by the press, and 
several critics have appended to their notices what 
appeared to each the “gem” of the collection, and, 
singular to relate, no two have chanced upon the 
same extract. This speaks well for the “gems,” 
and points to the possibility that if the number of 
critics were equal to the number of poems, and each 
were to select his “gem,” the selections might em- 
brace all the poems in the book, and the book be 
thus found to be made up of “gems.” 


Mrs. BEETON’s Every-day Cookery is a perfect the- 
saurus of information in the important art of gas- 
tronomy. Besides a dissertation on the philosophy 
of housekeeping, accompanied by a world of prac- 
tical directions to young and inexperienced house- 
keepers, it contains over fifteen hundred recipes for 
making and boiling and baking the good things that 
belong to the table. The principal objection to the 
book is its English dress ; and its computations of 
prices in pounds, shillings, and pence are worthless 
to an American reader. We counsel the publishers, 
Messrs. Appleton & Co., to translate the book into 
American dress in future editions. The book is in- 
valuable to housekeepers, young and old. It is to be 
had of Robert Clarke by buyers in this latitude. 


THERE is no lack of biography in Methodist litera- 
ture. From the time of Mr. Wesley down, this 
source of ecclesiastical history has not failed, nor 
does it soon seem likely to fail. The latest narrative 
of ministerial life in our Church, which we have 
seen, is that of Rev. Fumes Havens, One of the Heroes 
of Indiana Methodism, by Rev. W. W. Hibben. It 
purports to be a portraiture of the man and the 
preacher; but it has the fault common with books 
of its class—the effort to make a little material go a 
great way. It is the age-habit of writers to spin 
telegrams into pages, because publishers pay by the 
page, and expansion profits more than condensation. 
There is not enough in a man’s life to make a book, 
and so we have his “life and times.” Kind to print- 
ers, paper-makers, and binders ; but cruel to a suffer- 
ing public, which buys, with easy indulgence, volu- 
minous lives of Christ, with much of the writer and 
very little of Christ in them, voluminous biographies 
of Reverend Tom, Honorable Dick, and General 
Harry, liberally garnished with incidents and reflec- 
tions with which these gentlemen had very little con- 
cern—voluminous dilutions of history with floods of 
philosophy, side-comment, and dissertation. So the 


*fate—an impossibility pictured in one of the tales 
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book before us has much of Reverend Hibben ang 
little of Reverend Havens, and, like the class of works 
we are criticising, reminds us of the pastry of the 
over-economical housewife, much batter and little 
filling ; fruit so scarce in proportion to the dough ag 
to make raisin-huntjng interesting. Over books thus 
bulky of writer and thin of subject, the impatient 
reader sits like a hungry and eager boarder, who, 
when he lights on a little fruit, with a gouge of his 
thumb, hauls out the plum, and exclaims, 
“The luckiest of dogs am I !”” 


Heman Bangs.—N. Tibbals & Son will have 
ready for agents, in a few days, “The Autobiography 
of Rev. Heman Bangs ;” over 400 pages, 12mo, with 
steel engraving. Made in the best manner of book. 
making, carefully edited by his daughters. His friends 
may look for a rich treat, and a most useful book to 
Methodism. 


Novets.—The Fall book-trade, and approaching 
Winter evenings, and merry, gift-bearing holidays, 
bring their customary shower of works of fiction, 
new works,-and republications of old and standard 
favorites... . Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop, the des 
light of a generation, comes to us from Harpers, 
and Robert Clarke, Cincinnati, the “ household edi- 
tion,” a new and elegant dress, profusely illustrated, 
wood-cuts, some of the scenes well conceived, some 
grotesque and unnatural, a few disgusting. Scenes 
and characters that appear all right from the de. 
scriptive pen of Dickens, degrade, under the pencil, 
into repulsive caricature. It is not easy to make his 
imbeciles, idiots, scoundrels, and villains look nice in 
their rat-hole and tumble-down harborings. We doubt 
if Hogarth could have succeeded better than Cruik- 
shank in making this motley crew respectable, 
“Little Nell” is always welcome. She is as well 
known as Tasso’s Beatrice or Bunyan’s Christiana, .., 
Dr. Van Dyke is pictured by John Esten Cooke 
(Appleton’s Library of American Fiction, Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati), as a shrewd, blunt, honest, 
outspoken good-doer ; Colonel Brand, a high-bred, 
stately, chivalric Virginia gentleman of a hundred 
years ago; Lord Ruthven, a Scotch nobleman, a 
refugee from fate, and yet, through second sight, the 
conscious, but unwilling victim and minister of fate; 
Miss Honoria Brand, the lady he marries, and forced 
by fate, stabs on her wedding night, after a duel with 
her lover, William Innis, whom he leaves weltering 
in blood, by force of the same fate; Fergus, his 
faithful servant, whom his master, on the same 
eventful wedding night, plunges over a precipice into 
the river, and drowns, along with himself, by order 
of the same fate. The story, well told, is the devel- 
opment of the impossibility of getting away from 


of “ Sindbad the Sailor,” where a king’s son is hidden 
in a cave to avoid being stabbed on his birthday, and 
stabbed by accident on the day predicted in spite of 
all precautions. The stabbing of a bride, on the 


wedding night, a bloody duel and a double suicide, 
master and man, form a dish of horrors rarely served 
up at the finis of one tragedy. As modern plays 
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rights modify the tragedy of “King Lear”—which 
Shakspeare ends by killing all hands—and give to 
the good Cordelia life and a happy marriage, so this 
author kindly finds Ennis and Miss Brand “ wounded, 
but not mortally,” as the papers say, marries them, 
and allows a smooth ending to a life-voyage which 
commences all too roughly.... Cooper's Pioneers, 
Appleton’s illustrated edition, in paper, price seventy- 
five cents, by Robert Clarke & Co. This is a new 
and spendidly illustrated edition of Fenimore Coop- 
er’s world-wide famous Leather-stocking Romances, 
with entirely new designs by Darley.... The Maid 
of Sker, by R. D. Blackmore, author of “ Cradock 
Nowell” (No. 283, Harpers’ Select Novels, Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnat), is an amphibious, ship-and- 
shore story, such as Marryatt and Cooper used to 
delight readers with. Its narrating hero is an old salt, 
half Welshman, half thief, generous, shrewd, brave, 
braggy, religious after a fashion, amorous, and the 
yehicle on all occasions of the author’s wit, which is 
considerable. One of the finest strokes in the book, 
perhaps, is where this old sinner concludes with 
regard to his too clever ward, that the “only way to 
get the genius out of her was to begin her educa- 
tion.” The devil-hero of the book is Parson Chowne, 
incumbent of a “living” in the Church, who sur- 
rounds himself with fierce dogs, a body-guard of 
naked savages, and every species of scoundrelly 
retainer, and then amuses himself by playing the 
imp generally, firing the farmers’ hay-ricks, and 
making himself a terror to the country. He is a 
Blue-beard in the way he uses up wives, never for- 
gives, and revenges himself secretly and fearfully on 
the slightest provocation. After being the terror of 
the whole region for twenty years, outswearing swear- 
ing parsons, and outwitting swearing bishops, this 
precious “land-pirate ” is suffocated under a feather- 
bed by one of his chief cronies, in a fit of canine mad- 
ness or hydrophobia, induced by the bite of one of his 
own dogs. ‘The heroine of the tale is the “ Maid of 
Sker,” the victim in childhood of Parson Chowne’s 
malice, and brought up through his villainy in rather 
“scurrilous” company for a high-born damsel. She 
is one of the most marvelous creations of marvel- 
creating romance, dancing hornpipes on the kitchen 
table when a yearling, and at two years old talks, in 
broken English, like a woman of fifty. Lost to noble 
parents, and brought up among peasants in a Welsh 
fishing village, she retains her noblehood, and weds 
noblehood at last. In British novels, nobility always 
runs in the blood, goldens in the hair, royalizes the 
manners, and, as in the ‘Maid of Sker,” asserts 
itself in the finger-nails. Mr. Blackmore is a novel- 
creating genius, and his romance a_nove]- world 
classic. ... To the Appleton’s and Robert Clarke 
& Co., we are indebted for two beautifully bound 
works of fiction, by Major G. J. Whyte Melville, a 
prolific English writer of some twenty-years’ repute 
in the literary world. The White Rose is a clever 
novel, in which a boy of nineteen is desperately in 
love with a girl of the same age, and is “cut out” 
by a dare-devil, unprincipled widower, through the 
aid of an equally unprincipled “miller’s daughter,” 








who marries the boy she managed to “ cut out” by 
her artifices. In due time, the schemers to break up 
the youthful match, both die, and the original lovers, 
widow and widower, get together and marry at last. 
That’s all.. On such a slender stem do modern 
fictions grow. ... The Brookes of Bridlemere, a beau- 
tiful volume by same author and publishers, and in 
uniform’ binding with the “ White Rose.” Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati..:. Mrs, Miihlbach has 
been one of the most voluminous writers of later 
times, and as popular as voluminous. Messrs. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Robert Clarke, Cincinnati, furnish us 
with the Story of a Millionaire, translated from the 
German by Nathaniel Greene some five years since. 
It is interesting, as all the works of this authoress 
are.... Unawares, by the author of the ‘‘ Rose-gar- 
den,” a work that has been highly praised by critics, 
is a lively French story, from the press of Roberts 
Brothers, Boston; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
The characters are few, but charmingly drawn ; the 
situations are novel, and the plot well managed.... 
The Well in the Desert, a \egend of the house of 
Arundel, a short story, full of life, ‘and of some his- 
toric interest, especially in the introduction and ap- 
pendix, comes to us from Robert Carter and George 
Crosby, beautifully bound. A splendid Christmas 

present. Price, $1.25. . 


JUVENILES.—Little-Folk Life is the quaint title 
of a quairt book by a quaint writer, Gail Hamilton. 
In this little volume (Harpers, New York; Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati), all the peculiar character- 
istics of this popular authoress shine forth conspicu- 
ously,—masculine vigor, terse and homely expression, 
plain common sense, and every-day philosophy. 
The school-scenes and little-folk talk, sports, and 
quarrels in these lively-sketches are so natural, that 
we wonder whether the authoress writes from a vivid 
recollection of her own baby days, an intuitive knowl- 
edge of child-nature, or from studies made recently 
for the purpose of being wrought into the pic- 
tures that form the pages of this particular book. 
It is an attractive little volume, and will do more 
good than many much more pretentious in size and 
topic. It is equally adapted to the family and the 
library of the Sunday-school.. . . Zhe Kitty and 
Lulu Books, Carter and George Crosby, publishers 
and sellers, like all the child-books by the same 
gifted authoress, Joanna H. Mathews, are intensely 
interesting to the little folks, They are true epics, 
Homeric, Miltonic, and modern-novelic, demonstrat- 
ing how exceedingly near to nothing it takes, in the 
way of material, to make a book. Printers and 
binders have done their best to second author and 
publisher in the way of making the books exceed- 
ingly attractive. The chief objection to these books, 
and it is a serious one, is the putting of baby-talk 
into the mouth of Kitty, and keeping it up though- 
out the volume. Children are imitative and catch 
bad habits sooner than good ones; and it would not 
be surprising to find some one talking the baby-talk 
all their lives, caught, in childhood, from these Kitty 
and Lulu stories. ; 
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A CrITIQUE.—So you want “ brief, off-hand, witty, 
religious correspondence ?” Do you want also a wee 
bit of criticism? In your September number, Chil- 
dren’s Department, comes a “poem,” “ Rover” by 
title, and, as I do not comprehend it, I want some 
light. It may be correct and regular, but as I am no 
poet, I may be at fault in not seeing it. You justly 
criticise some Sunday-school rhymes, but if they are 
worse than “ Rover,” please tell me wherein? Let 
us look at “Rover.” I thought it was an ode toa 
canine friend, but that thought was premature. I 
have now no idea who is meant by “ faithful Rover.” 
Whether a dog or an old salt, does not appear f->m 
the text. The last line of verse first says that “‘ Spring 
violets blows.” That is bad grammar, but it may be 
poetic license. 

[O pshaw! sage critic, do n’t you see that the “s” 
in “ blows” is not the fault of the author, but of our 
imp of a proof-reader, with face and hands rouged 
with printers’ lamp-black and Cincinnati dust and coal- 
smoke? A juster criticism on the first verse is, that 
waves usually meander, if they can be said to meander 
at all, on sandy sea-beaches where no flowers bloom ; 
and again, that wander and meander are not rhymes, 
though there is a classic authority for their use, in 
the nursery ballad which always offended our ju- 
venile ear: 

**Goosey, goosey gander, 
Whither dost thou wander?’’] 

The second verse intimates that the bluebirds 
sweetly sing amid the evening hazes. In our part 
of the country, the bluebird retires early, before the 
hazes come around. In the third verse, Rover is 
asked to take a ride (?), and is called a “pet,” a 
“starling ” (starlings do n’t enjoy carriages or eques- 
trian exercises), and a “jewel” in a “crown ;” and 
then the “pet,” “starling” and crown “jewel” is 
told to go “slow,” lest he, she, or it should, as a 
sailing “rover” would say, “knock the baby off its 
pins.” In the fourth canto the pronoun “he” refers 
to—the goodness knows whom or what! and that 
“friend” of his, or hers, or its, is amazingly indefi- 
nite! But the kind invitation in the last line, to 
“wander” and “meander” “when each day shall 
end,” atones for many faults ; and I hope the “jewel” 
(substantive neuter), “starling” (masculine when it 
sings), and “ pet” (he, she, or it), will be ready each 
day, and never, literally or poetically, “tumble the 
baby down.” This thing of poetry is wonderfully 
bothersome, doctor, and I pity you that you have so 
much of it to weigh, measure, and reject. G. 


SPECIAL SOUL-GROWTH.—Although the soul is 
constantly growing through life, it is not unfrequently 
the case that epochs occur when a special growth 
takes place. Starting, perchance, from a word or 
slight act, it proceeds to unfold and develop some 








mighty principle, which, gaining strength day by day, 
grows slowly but surely into beautiful and majestic 
proportions, extending its development into the mi. 
nutest ramifications of character, and lies there in its 
maturity, amid the silence of the soul. This quick. 
ening life strengthens and energizes the whole nature, 
arousing the dormant intellect, and calling forth all 
its powers in discipline, thus stamping’ its impress 
and fixing its destiny forever. Such special soul. 
growths are doubtless caused by the workings of 
God’s Spirit upon the human heart, arousing it from 
its slumber, and fitting it in a peculiar manner for 
its life-work. LH. S, 


A Protest.—In the September number of the 
Rgpostrory, you ask for “letters from the people” 
on various subjects. I will send one occasionally, 
and if there should be any thing in them which might 
answer the purpose of the old couplet— 


“ These two lines that look so solemn, 
Are just put here to fill the column ’’— 


well and good. If not, and you do not care to spend 
time in reading them, no harm will be done. They 
will answer for kindlings, and I shall have the benefit 
of practice in writing. I confess I have some ambi- 
tion in that line, partly for the sake of doing a little 
good, and partly with the hope of earning something 
wherewith to gratify, to some extent, my love of 
reading. 

An article in the August number begins with the 
assertion, “‘ Women clamor to vote.”” Now I would 
respectfully enter a protest against such a statement; 
if that were true, they would have had the ballot long 
ago. The time may come when the “logic of events” 
will put it into their hands, but I believe they would 
receive it with a solemn sense of responsibility, re- 
garding it as something too sacred to be so/d, for any 
consideration. They certainly would not give it for 
a drink of whisky, as men do, Among my circle 
of acquaintance—and it is not a small one—I do not 
know of a woman who wants to vote. A few mis- 
guided fanatics there are in the country, who will 
run wild after any thing that promises to give noto- 
riety, but women who are worthy of the name shrink 
from it. 

Personally, I have great respect for women, regard- 
ing them as God’s best, noblest work. But I like 
womanly women, as I like manly men, and it is sad 
to see either step down below the sphere for which 
God designed them. A weak, effeminate man, and 
a coarse, masculine woman, are equally unpleasant 
objects. I do not like to see a man with his hair 
parted in the middle, nor a woman with hers parted 
on one side, A woman striving for political power, 
and clamoring for office, whether it be that of presi- 
dent or policeman, is as much out of her element as 
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a man is out of his when standing behind the counter 
of a fancy store, selling pins and needles and dress- 
trimmings, or articles of ladies’ clothing. 

As for “the man milliners and dress-makers that 
infest Paris,” it is enough to make any sensible 
woman hopping mad to think of them. Excuse the 
expression. N othing more mild will relieve my feel- 
ings on that point. In the article on “Idle Words 
and Evil Speaking,” I can not agree with the writer 
that it is “a peculiarly womanly trait.” I believe 
there is at least as much of that business done by 
men, and with far more deadly effect. A slur, or a 
sneering remark or insinuation, has blighted many a 
fair name ; but the man who has given it will hold up 
his head, and affirm that he has never said any thing 
io hurt any one. 

And that reminds me of a masculine peculiarity. 
Did you ever know a man who would acknowledge 
himself in the wrong? Men may, perhaps, in an 
indefinite way and upon general principles, confess 
themselves sinners, when they can include all the 
world in the same category. But a man who will 
frankly say, “I did wrong in that matter,” would be 
a natural curiosity. I have never met one. Corner 
them if you can, and convict them of wrong-doing, 
and they will straightway begin to make excuse. It 
was not their fault. If they are ill-tempered, they 
will make the vexations of business their apology. 
If they take to drinking and ruin their families, they 
will throw the blame upon their wives, if possible. 
The old excuse, “‘ The woman tempted me,” is always 
handy. But you are probably saying, “Enough for 
one letter,” and I have only examined the August 
number, and jotted down a few thoughts suggested 
by it. I was much interested in your “General 
Conference Notes,” having attended that gathering 
through the entire session. 

Poor brother Perrine! If he was so seriously 
misunderstood, it must have been his own fault, for 
it would have been difficult for the majority of listen- 
ers to understand him in any other light than an 
opposer of lay delegation, from any of his speeches 
on the Conference floor. Perhaps if he had not 
spent so much time in repeating the same things, he 
might have got far enough to be understood. The 
same advice that has been given to writers, would 
apply equally well to public speakers: 1. Have 
something to say; 2. Say it in good, strong, plain 
English; 3. When you have said it—stop. And 
now, having said my say, I will stop. So I subscribe 
myself, yours, MM. C. 


A PLEA FOR THE LapIEs.—In the September 
number of the REPos!Tory is an article in which the 
dress of the ladies is, I am obliged to own, righteously 
caricatured, while that of the gentlemen is considered 
almost perfect. While I have no word to say to 
justify the dress in vogue with us, neither can I think 
the male attire so near perfection. It is plain, but 
only so because it is in the fashion, and it must be 
of the finest quality, and be cut just so, and, in every 
detail, be just in fashion. Now, I ask, what is the 
difference ? E. 














AN INQuIRY.—Mr. Editor, I saw in the last num- 
ber of your best of all magazines, an invitation to write 
you “ brief letters.” I also saw “ Hints to Contribu- 
tors.” Well, I imagined I could write, and pictured 
the outline of a letter in imagination which should be 
a marvel of wit and brevity. But, alas! the dishes 
had to be washed, and my “ homeopathic dose” van- 
ished in the dish-water. To be sure, I tried your 
plan of taking notes, but found it incompatible with 
the occupation in which I was just then engaged. It 
will be but fair to tell you that I have written one 
piece for the papers, and although the prize-money 
was all appropriated in imagination, it never was in 
reality. I did think rather hardly of that editor. 
I must follow the fashion, and ask if you think writing 
is my forte. Candidly, I do love to write, and should 
like to know if trying would be useless. D. 


EssSENTIALS OF SucCEss.—No man can afford to 
be without true success in life. It is useless to sit 
idly down and pine, because one has not the facilities 
of a great mind, a great fortune or honored friends, 
to give him position and influence. In nine cases 
out of ten the very boon craved, if bestowed, would 
be a care and a curse—robbing life of its stimulus, 
instead of bringing looked-for enjoyment. Achieve- 
ment, increase, is the law of life. And it is only he 
who sleeps in indolence, poverty, ignorance, or vice, 
who complains, “There is no room, no work for 
me.” There are fields of usefulness abundant for 
every man of strong will and earnest purpose, and 
his value will be estimated by the quality of his 
achievements. The power to concentrate the ener- 
gies of one’s nature upon a given object, is one of 
the essential elements of success. Like all other 
powers, it varies in native strength, but is always 
susceptible of culture. No great work has ever been 
accomplished, no high aim ever been realized, with- 
out, for the time, absorbing the power and vigor of 
the mind. Valuable thoughts have their birth through 
labor and pain. And all things of worth demand 
the concentration of man’s best forces. Perseverance 
in that which is attempted, until effort is rewarded 
with ripe success, is no less important. Every worthy 
project has encountered opposition, For that which 
is genuine, whatever it be, the true coin must be 
paid. To be unrivaled in success, a man must also 
have true courage, and 


** What he dares to dream of, 
Dare to do.” 


The world is not prodigal of her favor. Merit is 
not sought out in seclusion, and rewarded ; it must 
stand in conscious strength, and bear the test of crit- 
icism, before the world commends. Every man may 
have some measure of success; but he must see to 
it that the tendencies of his character are onward, in 
high and pure channels; that nature’s gifts are 
strengthened or restrained to subserve their true 
purpose, giving dignity to man and magnifying his 
work, M. 


A WorD FROM EVANSTON.—Though it is the 
Autumn of the year, Evanston seems fresher and 
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brighter than it dida month ago. Our village renews 


her youth by gathering to her groves students who 
are full of youthful health and vigor. All the schools 
open unusually full, and évery. thing bids fair for a 
pleasant and profitable year. Our only regret is, 
that we lose our excellent College President, Dr. 
Haven. But we must sacrifice the local to the gen- 
eral good, and hereafter content ourselves with an 











LL , 
occasional glimpse of his genial face. He wil] always 
find many warm hearts to welcome him when he 
returns from his laborious field to his family and 
friends. During the interregnum, Professor Wheeler 
Dean of the Faculty, will take the helm of govern. 
ment, and we prophesy for him smooth seas and 
favoring gales; for he has the confidence ar‘ good. 
will of all who know him. M. 





Our ENGRAVINGS.—The view which we present 
of the “ Hot Springs on Gardiner’s River,” was pro- 
cured for us through the kindness of Hon. B. R. 
Cowen, Assistant Secretary of the Interior. It is 
engraved from one of the photographic illustrations 
of the United States Topographical Survey in the 
territories of Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho. This 
singular region is full of natural wonders. Thou- 
sands of feet above the level of the ocean are found 
immense lakes of the purest and coldest water ; 
cataracts which dwarf Niagara; springs which rival 
the most celebrated of the Old World’; geysers sur- 
passing those of Iceland; timbers unexcelled for 
ship-building; hot springs which bubble up and 
form basins for themselves in the very midst of ice- 
cold lake-water, or which flow down over ledges of 
rock, as in our engraving. Besides all these wonders 
are stores of mineral wealth in untold abundance. 
Here are granite and basaltic cliffs, from which huger 
blocks might be cut than Pompey’s Pillar or Cleo- 
patra’s Needle. Every-where has Providence dis- 
tributed his gifts with the most sumptuous and liberal 
hand. A large portion of this region is reserved for 
a National Park. Well! Let no spoiler’s hand mar 
its beauty or deface its magnificent wildness. 

Of an opposite character is “ Feeding the Pigeons.” 
Here art joins with nature, and the timid dove be- 
comes tame through the painstaking and affection 
of a little child. The crumbs which she scatters on 
the sill attract the notice of the birds, and they flock 
to the feast. The picture reminds us of the Gentiles 
coming to the brightness of the Lord’s glory: ‘“‘ Who 
are these that fly jas the doves to their windows?” 
We can not wonder that the Psalmist, in the midst 
of his cares and dangers, when fearfulness and trem- 
bling came upon him, should exclaim, when he saw 
the graceful flight of the birds, “O that I had wings 
like a dove ! for then would I fly away and be at rest.” 


Mrs. Goss’s Group.—If picture-multiplying will 
add any thing to celebrity, Mrs. Goss is determined 
that the present Board of Bishops shall not die 
for want of it. In thirteen ovals, enframed in one 
large oval, are set the thirteen heads of the present 
thirteen members of the Episcopal Board. Above 
them soars the Holy Dove; the Bible and the keys, 
she anchor, the cross, the crown, are duly inter- 





Eiitor’s Gable, 





spersed. The crosier only is wanting. The like- 
nesses are good in the main, somewhat too fearfully 
literal, as photographs always are. It is no dis. 
paragement to the rest to say that, in portrait, ex. 
Secretary Harris is the most bishopy looking of the 
group. Taken as a whole, it is a set of faces of 
which Methodism has no need to be ashamed. Price 
of picture, one dollar. Address Mrs. C. C. Goss, 
97 Varick Street, New York. Proceeds applied to 
benevolent purposes. 


WHITTIER is out with a new volume of poems— 
Osgood & Co., Boston—with which his admirers and 
the public generally will be delighted. The “ Penn- 
sylvania Pilgrim” is a piece with Quaker settings, 
and is full of information of the days of Penn and 
his coadjutors. Following this are a dozen mis- 
cellaneous pieces, of which the liveliest by far is 
“King Volmer and Elsie.” The author’s well known 
love of “battle for the right” comes to the surface 
frequently in these pages, and perhaps nowhere 
more strongly than in these Lines to his Birthday, in 
which he deprecates stagnation : 

“The bark by tempest vainly tossed, 
May founder in the calm, 


And he who braved the polar frost 
Faint by the isles of balm. 


Better than self-indulgent years 
The outflung heart of youth, 
Than pleasant joys in idle years 

The tumult of the truth. 


Rest for the weary hands is good, 
And love for hearts that pine, 
But let the manly habitude 
Of upright souls be mine.” 


NOTE FROM OUR PROOF-READER.—Dear Mr, 
Editor: We have just read your critic’s opinion of 
some of the poetry in the September number. But 
your critic, like all critics that make “light. with- 
out lightning,” is not so bright as he thinks he is, 
A critic of experience and observation would have 
known that there was neither a “ poetic license” not 
a slip of the pen in the case in point, but that the 
error must have occurred by carelessness on the 
part of the printer. Nor was it the proof-reader’s 
fault. The proofs of the September and October 
numbers left our hands all right. What was our 
surprise to see in the October number another aggra- 
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vating blunder in another beautiful poem—the word 
ight printed for light. An error was marked in the 
roof-slip; but the compositor, in taking out an im- 
perfect /, forgot to replace it with a perfect one; and 
thus made worse than grammatical nonsense, Of 
course your “light ” critic will be looking through his 
cyclopedias and dictionaries for the strange word, 
“ight,” supposing it to be something known only to 
poets—and will want more /ight. Don’t attribute 
such errors, however, to the author or to the proof- 
readers. Our work is done when the proofs pass as 
“Revises ” into the hands of the compositor. All 
blunders made thereafter must count against the 
compositor. PROOF-READER. 


Mrs. WauGH.—The decease of this estimable 
lady, twelve years a missionary in India, was widely 
noticed in the periodicals of the Church at the time 
ofits occurrence. We are awaiting a promised his- 
torical sketch of her labors as a public servant of the 
Church in the foreign field. Meanwhile an extended 
poetical tribute to her memory, from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Jones, has been sent us. We can not print 
one such, however meritorious, without the risk of a 
deluge of memorial verses and obituaries that would 
cumber our pages, and yet possess only !ocal interest. 
The lines of Professor Jones’s poem that relate to 
Mrs. Waugh’s missionary life we append : 

“ Christ’s life is in her, and his light shines clear, 
Where’er she goes, through all that pagan gloom ; 
And Faith and Hope and Love and Joy appear, 
Like light-robed angels in some death-draped room. 
What though vexed Gunga murmurs at her feet, 
As forth she goes to read the sacred page? 
And Kali frowns from off her bloody seat, 
And Siva’s cruel altars glow with rage? 
She heeds them not, for ’neath yon peepul’s shade 
‘he crowd attends while her loved husband’s voice 
Sounds the evangel, ‘(hrist hath ransom paid 
For all mankind,’ and convert souls rejoice. 
Lo, here a group whom once with tears she sought, 
Who long withstood her—listless while she prayed— 
Now wait her coming, eager to be taught 
The Word of life, and craving her dear aid. 
There the zenanas open wide their doors 
To bid her welcome. Pris’ners of hope they wait— 
Those prisoned women, for the light that pours 
Where’er she comes, e’en through the harem’s gate. 
Where orange-trees and dates and tamarinds grow 
Yon orphanage around, behold her pass—and then, 
Music and gladness fill the air, for O ! 
Sad orphan hearts hear mother-tones again. 
Ah! tears will roll down many a dusky cheek, 
When tidings come that she will come no more, 
Who came so oft sweet words of cheer to speak, 
When sorrow smote them, and their hearts ran o’er.”’ 

RuNNING ABouT.—Before we left the East, we 
innocently supposed that a Church cuitor—like the 
editor we read of—was confined sixteen hours a day 
in a “den” festooned with cobwebs, lumbered with 
piles of books and files of papers, musty and dusty, 
an “old curiosity shop” or “antiquary’s ” sanctum, 
carpeted with dust, and rosettes of ink and tobacco- 
juice—said editor up to the eyes in manuscripts in 
fine hand, coarse hand, round hand, and sprawling, 
readable and unreadable, legible and illegible, ap- 





proving here and condemning there, with a printer’s 
imp ever and anon thrusting his inky nose in at the 
door with his everlasting cry of “ Copy, sir?” 

Wonder if imp aforesaid knows any word in the 
English language besides “‘ copy !” 

Wonder if, when his mother sends him early to 
market, and the butcher asks, “ Well, pretty sir, 
what will you have from my stall this morning?” he 
does n’t scratch his head and dreamily answer, 
“Copy.” 

Wonder whether, when he goes to Sunday-school 
or Church, and preacher or teacher propounds the 
question, “ What is the chief end of man?” he does 
not murmur, “ Copy.” 

Wonder if said imp should go in quest of a lady 
to love, and she should benevolently endeavor to 
engage the bashful youth in conversation by asking 
him what game he liked best, he would not blush and 
stammer, “ Copy.” 

As usual, we found our preconceptions at fault. 
Churches were to be dedicated, and if parties dedi- 
cating could not light on a bishop, or a secretary, or 
a book-agent, or a popular city pastor, they were fain 
to content themselves with an editor. Camp-meet- 
ings and conferences were to be visited, and corner- 
stones were to be laid, and we were steamed to Ur- 
bana, Madison, Shiloh, and Williamsburg, to worship 
in the woods and to preach—as often as invited. 
We attended the Cincinnati and South-eastern Indi- 
ana Conferences, presided over by Bishop Wiley, 
and the Ohio, under Bishop Scott; laid the corner- 
stone of a new church in Madison, Indiana, and took 
a run of nearly a hundred miles into Kentucky to 
spend a Sabbath at Millersburg, the seat of the 
Southern Wesleyan University, with its-five profes- 
sors and hundred pupils, under the presidency of 
Rev. Dr. Arbogast, a former pupil in Dickinson Col- 
lege. Judging from the first months of editorial life, 
we are not likely to die of confinement or to lack for 
work. Our position means work, and plenty of it. 
It is no sinecure. Besides the “care for [not of] the 
Churches” abroad, and editing our regular maga- 
zines, piles of book manuscript wait our reading and 
sanction preparatory to publication. We shall not 
die of ennui, or lounge away life in elegant retire- 
ment. Here, as elsewhere, Methodist arithmetic 
is the style in use. In labor, multiply yourself by 
three; in remuneration, divide yourself by the par- 
ticular digit that represents the Church’s estimate of 
its own ability or of your capacity. 


SoctiAL AND MoRAL REFORM LEAGUE.—Rev. 
Emanuel Hall, of the North Indiana Conference, pro- 
poses the formation of a league for the suppression of 
the hideous extravagance of the day. The Christian 
Church is such a league, but the Church is powerless 
to check expensive display. The Methodist Church 
is such a league, but modern Methodists are be- 
silked, bedizened, gilded, and jeweled to the very 
echo. The English dress plainly for Church, and 
reserve their finery for the assembly, theater, opera. 
Americans convert the sanctuary into a bazaar ex- 
position of dry goods and millinery. Even funerals 
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and mourning habits are made the sad vehicles of 
inordinate display. “We were ‘astonished, not long 
since, when the pastor of a Church proposed a con- 
tribution to bury one of its beneficiary members. 
The undertaker’s bill, he said, was to be seventy-five 
ot eighty dollars! Our ancestors considered them- 
selves respectably buried in pine coffins, at five to 
fifteen dollars. “Now, similar boxes cost from fifty to 
five hundred. Burials are becoming regal, and men 
desire 
“To fold 
Their rotten carcasses in gold.” 


WoRDs OF A PHILOSOPHER.—The wise words of 
wise me” are choice food for our reflection. Mencius, 
the great Chinese philosopher, gave utterance to 
some sayings about benevolence that apply with 
force to modern missionary operations, especially to 
the objection that some make to the cause, that it 
has spent so much and wrought so little. 

“The value of benevolence,” says the sage, “ de- 
pends entirely 6n its being brought to maturity. 
Benevolence subdues its opposite as water subdues 
fire. Many practice benevolence as if, with one cup 
of water, they could save a wagon-load of fuel on 
fire, and when the flames are not extinguished, they 
say ‘water can not subdue fire.’ The only issue of 
benevolence like this is the loss of all that has been 
expended.” Protestantism sends a hundred mission- 
aries to China to convert four hundred millions, and 
because they are not Chnistianized in a day by such 
mild means, coveteous croakers prate of failure. 


PERE HyYAcINTHE, the priest, Dominican monk, 
and eloquent preacher of Notre-Dame, the inflexible 
opponent of the infallibility dogma, is married. His 
letter in defense of his course is eloquent, but its 
utterances in Romish circles will be pearls among 
swine. ‘The two great curses of France, he says, are 
marriage without love, and love without marriage. 
The family is God’s first great institution, that for 
which the world, State, and Church exist; and mar- 
riage, involving the ideas of the duality of being and 
the perpetuity of the race, is one of the sublimest 
and holiest of mysteries. Celibacy is a perversion 
of nature and revelation. It is under Rome that the 
Mexican nation has grown up in concubinage and 
illegitimacy, and that every third child in Paris is 
born out of wedlock. 


Haus und Herd is the title of a new magazine pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hitchcock & Walden, and edited 
by Rev. H. Liebhart, for our German brethren. The 
first number is before us. It is a beautiful specimen 
of typography and art, and the table of contents of 
the first number rich and varied. ‘There are thou- 
sands of students of German in our Church to whom 
there could be no readier or more fascinating way 
of learning the language, or keeping up acquaint- 
ance with it, than to become subscribers to this mag- 
azine. 


M1IsSIONARIES.—Rev. S. L. Baldwin and wife 
members of the Foochow mission, spent two weeks 
in Cincinnati ex route for their field of labor, and met 





several times with the Cincinnati Branch of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, imparting 
much valuable information to interested Congrega- 
tions on the state and prospects of the work in China, 


DIFFICULTY OF RHYMING.—The editor of the 
Richmond Christian Advocate makes the following 
comment upon the lines quoted below. The com- 
ment is as good as the poetry. He says: 

We have a great deal of poetry, so-called by the 
writers thereof, in hand; for we have not had fire in 
the office grate this Summer. We feel a good share 
of sympathy with young people, and old people too— 
for they are sometimes foolish—who attempt poetry, 
Away back, ever so far in the past, we can remember, 
in experimenting in composition, that we used to try 
rhyming; and to-day, when our eyes fell upon the 
following exquisite lines in an exchange, how vividly 
our misspent hours came up before us! May be they 
will tell a tale on some of our ambitious poets, so 
we print them. 

We parted by the gate in June, 
‘That soft and balmy month, 
Beneath the sweetly beaming moon, 
And (wonth—hunth—sunth—bunth—I can’t find a 
rhyme to month.) 


Years were to pass ere we should meet; 
A wide and yawning gulf 
Divides me from my love so sweet, 
While (ulf—sulf—dulph—mulf—stuck again, 
can ’t get any rhyme to gulf. I’m ina gulf myself ) 


O, how I dreaded in my soul 
‘Yo part from my sweet nymph, 
While years should their long seasons roll 
Before (hymph—dymph—symph—I guess I'll have 
to let it go at that.) 


Beneath my fortune’s stern decree 
My lonely spirits sunk ; 
For I a weary soul should be 
And a (hunk—dunk—runk—sk—. That will never 
do in the world.) 


She buried her dear, lovely face 
Within her azure scarf, 
She knew I'd take the wretchedness 
As well as (parf—sarf—darf—harf-and-harf. That 
won’t answer, either. ) 


O, I had loved her many years, 
I loved her for herself ; 
I loved her for her tender tears, 
And also for her (welf—nelf—helf—pelf—no, no; 
not for her pelf.) 


I took between my hands her head, 
How sweet her lips did pouch i 
I kissed her lovingly anda said, 
(bouch—motrch—louch—ouch. Not a bit of it did 
I say ouch !) 


I sorrowfully wrung her hand, 
My tears they did escape, 
My sorrow I could not command, 
And I was but a (sape—dape—fape—ape. Well, 
perhaps, I did feel like an ape.) 


I gave to her a fond adieu, 
Sweet pupil of love’s school ; 
I told her I would e’er be true, 
And always be a (dool—sool—mool—fool. Since I 
come to think of it, I was a fool ; for she fell in love with another 
fellow before I was gone a month.) 
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